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CHAPTER 1.-1780—1781, 



[*ITT.1RB-0n EHPI.OIISB TBK PoO« 

— LOOKMIM— PHTllOlLiNDMoULTBDTH— HuoalHl— Mai. CUTI — FiBflDHlB 

— GtBRici— Laniilii — Sfencs— Db. Posibb — Ms9, Linhox — Bbidclbbe — 

LOHD ElIBIBB — Ms. DO..IE— ToLEBtTION — JOHNlOS's MkMQM — Dt PtBB — 
M«CHIRBBT or PlQlN Pr>BTI— HoaFITALITI— ReT. Db. FiBHBS-^DIHH* BlBKBl 

— DaDILBTB " C1.BONE '— OOLDIHITHI ! QH OBA HC B— ADIU SHITH— BDBEB— BltHDI 

Bbekblbi— He. Visit— SicBiKDaoH — ABcaBiauop Secebb — Db. Buodbh — 
JaHNEOH'! Relisiodi Sbhiihents— Db. Fbahcklih s Dbhunax. 

BEING disappdnted in my hopes of meeting Johneon this year, bo 
that I could hear none of his admirable Enyings, I shall compen- 
sale for this want by inserting a collection of them, for vhich I am 
indebted to my worthy friend Mr. Langton, whose kind commuDications 
have been separately interwoyen in many parts of this work. Very few 
articles of this collection were committed to writing by himself, he not 
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haying that habit ; which he r^rets, and which those who know the 
numerous opportunities he had of gathering the rich fruits of Johnsonian 
wit and wisdom, must ever regret I however found, in conversation 
with him, that a good store of ** Johnsoniana " was treasured in his 
mind ; and I compared it to Hereulaneum, Gf some <dd Roman field, 
which, when dug, fully rewards the labour employed. The authenti- 
city of every article ia VHiuestioaaUs. For the expression, I, who wrote 
them down in his pcntBoe, am partly answerable. 

" Theocritus is not deserving of very hig^ respeet ai a writer ; as to 
the pastoral part, Virgil is very evidently superior. Hi WMtet when there 
had been a hiTg«r influx of kn^idedgs into the wosld Aa» wkm Theocritua 
lived. Theooritns does not abound m daa<aripti— ^ ibmtf^ Eving in a beau- 
tiful country : the manners painted are eoarseandfroMU Tirgil has much 
more description^ more sentiment, more of natiii% aai mmn of art Some 
of the most <!«oeHiiut parts of llieecritus aM^ whm^ Carter and PdUux, 
going with the other Argonauts^ hmd on At Bekfyriaa eeact, and there 
fall into a dispute with Amycua, tiie king of iJMl wmtry ; wluch is as 
well conducted. as Euripides could have done it ; and the battle is well 
related. Afterwards they carxy off a w«man, whose two brothers come 
to recover her» and expoalnlate wkh Cattor and P<^ux on th^ injustice ; 
but they" f$;y no regard ta Ae Inrotheri, ami a battle ensues, where Castor 
and his brodiar aie tnami^ant. Theocntus seems not to have seen that 
the brothers have the ttivai^age in their argument over his Argonaut 
heroes. * The Sicilian Gossips' is a piece of merit." 

" Callunachus is a writer of little excellence. The chief thing to be 
learned from him is his account of Rites and Mythology ; which, though 
desirable to be known for the sake of understanding other parts of ancient 
authors, is the least pleasing or valuable part of their writings." 

" Maittaire's account of tiae Stephani, is a heavy book. He seems to 
have been a puzzle-headed man, with a large share of scholarship, but 
with little geometry or logic in his head, without method, and possessed 
of little gmius. He wrote Latin verses from time to time, and published 
a set in his old age, which he called ' Senilia ;' in which he shows so 
little learning or taste in writing, as to make Carteret a dactyl. In 
matters of geneaTogy it is necessary to give the bare names as they are ; 
but in poetry, and in prose of any elegance in the writing, they require 
to have inflection given to them* His book of the Disdects is a sad 
heap of confusion. The only way to write gel them is to tabulate them 
with notes, added at the bottom of the page, and references."^ 

1 The name of Michael 6f aittaire, as a leanied critic and bibliographer, has been to 
fbUhf estttbUshed, that these sweeping c^Mures appear to be entirely uncalled for. His 
editions of the Qreek and Latin classies, which are extxemely nmnerous, are eelebcated 
for their learning and accuracy; aud his great woiit, "The Anni^es Typographici ab 
Artis Inventioiie, still maintains itself as a yaluable standard authority. He was bom 
in France and educated at Christ Church, Oxfoiwl, of which college he became socomi 
im»t«r. He was bom in 16«8, and died in 1747.^£i>. 
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" It may be (piestioned, whedter there is not some mistake as to 
the methoda ct &aip\ajing die poor, Beemiiiglj on a supposition tiiat 
there is a certain portioa of wotJc kfi undone ior want of peraons to do 
it ; but if that is otherwise, and all the materials we hare are actuallj 
vorked up, or aU the mauufacturea ire can use or dispose of are already 
executed, then what is giren to the poor, who are to be set at work, 
must be taken from si«ie who now have it ; as time must be taken for 
kammg (accordrag to Sir William Petty's obserTa^n}, a certain part 
of those Twy niatariale that, as it is, are propeiiy worked up, must be 
spoiled by dte miskilfulness of novices. We may apply to well-meaning 
hot misjudgine psntam, in particulars of this nature what Giatmone 
Hud to a monk, who wanted what he called to eomwt him : 'Tu tti 
taato, ffia tu no* «M JUotopio.' It is an unhappy eireumstance that 
(oe Eught give away &n handred pounds in a year to those that ink- 
portune in the streets, and not do any good." 

" Iheta is nothing more likely to betray a man into absurdity, than 
eonde s e t n ii oK ; when he seems to suppoae his nnderatan^g t«o power- 
Ad for his company." 

' Having asked Ur. LangtoB if his father and mother had sat for 
Ihvr pietureB, which be thought b right for each generation of a family 
to do, and being told they had opposed it, he said, ' Sir, among the 
ao&aetuoaities of the hntnan mind, I know not if it may not be one, 
that there is a superstilioua r^uctaoce to sit for a picture.' " 

" J<^ Gilbot Cooper i^ted, that soon after the pubhcation of 
hu DictioDaiy, Garrick beiog asked by Johaatm what people said of it, 
told him, that amoag other auimadversioos, it waa ohjwted that he 
dted Butborities which were beoeath ^le dignity of sndt a work, aud 
mentioned Richardson. ' Nay,' said Johnson, ' I have done worse than 
that : I hav« dted tiM, David.' " 

" Talking of expense, he obsored, with what munifioeaoe a gteat 
merchsnt will ^>Md his mooey, both from hia having it at command, 
and from lus enlarged views by cahiulaticm of a good effect upon the 
whc^ ' Whereas,' sud he, ' you will hardly ever find a counb7 gen- 
tleman, who is not a good deal disconcerted at an unexpected oceafHon 
for his being obliged to lay out ten pounds.' " 

" When in good humour, he would talk of his own vrritings with a 
wonderful frankness and candour, and would evoi criticise them with 
the closest severity. One day, having read over wie o! his Ramblers, 
Mr. I 
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things from which you and I would shrink ; yet, Sir, they will, per- 
haps, do more good in life than we. But let us try to help one another. 
If there be a wrong twist, it may be set right. It is not probable that 
two people can be wrong the same way.' " 

'* Of the preface to Capel's Shakspearo,^ he said, * If the man would 
have come to me, I would have endearoured to endow his purposes 
with words : for as it is, he doth gabble monstrously.' " 

"He related, that he had once in a dream a contest of wit with 
some other person, and that he was very much mortified by imagining 
that his opponent had the better of him. * Now,' said he, ' one may 
mark here the effect of sleep in weakening the power of reflection ; for 
had not my judgment failed me, I 'should have seen, that the wit of 
this supposed antagonist, by whose superiority I felt myself depressed, 
was as much furnished by me, as that which I thought I had been 
uttering in my own character.' " 

'* One evening, in my company, an ingenious and learned gentle- 
man read to him a letter of complunent which he had leceiyed from 
one of the professors of a foreign university. Johnson, in an irritable fit, 
thinking there was too much ostentation, said, ' I never receive any of 
these tributes of applause from abroad. One instance I recollect of a 
foreign publication, in which mendon is made of VUhutre Loekman.' "' 

'* Of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he said, ' Sir, I know no man who has 
passed through life with more observation than Reynolds.' " 

" He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great energy in the Greek, our 
Saviour*B gracious expres»on concerning the forgiveness of Mary Mag- 
dalen,' *H vtoTis aou ciamti erf icop^Cov %ls %tf>fyfiiif * Thy faith hath saved 
tliee; go in peace.' (Lukevii. 50.) He sidd, 'the manner of this dis- 
mission is exceedingly affecting.' " 

"He thus defined the difference between physical and moral truth: 
* Physical truth is, when you tell a thing as it actually is. Moral truth 
is, when you tell a thing sincerely and precisely as it appears to you. 
I say such a one walked across tiie street : if he leaUy did so, I told 
a physical truth. If I thought so, though I should have been mistaken, 
I told a moral truth.' "* 

" Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, and Mr. Thomas Wart(m, in 
the early part of his literary life, had a dispute concerning that poet, 
of whom Mr. Warton, on his ' Observations on Spenser's Fairy Queen,' 
gave some account which Huggins attempted to answer with violence, 

^ It is said that Capel spent more than twenty years in preparing this edition of 
Shakspeare. He was not only a dramatic critic, but the editor of a volame of ancient poetry 
entitled " Prolusiones," and other works. He was bom in 1718, and died in 1781. — £o. 

8 Secretary to the British Herring Fishery, remarkable ibr an extraordinary number 
of occasional verses, not of eminent merit— Bdswell. 

s It does not appear that the woman forgiven was Mary Magdalen.~-KBABNET. 

< This account of the difference between moral and physical truth is in Locke's "Essay 
on Human Understanding,** and many other books. — I^abnbt. 
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and said, * I will militale do longer agaiDBt his neioleaee.' Hugpna was 
maater of the subject, but wanled oipreasion. Mr. Warton's kiioniedge 
of it was then imperfect, but hia manner livelj and elegant. Johnson' 
uud, *It appears to me, that Uuggins has ball without powder, and 
Warton powder irithoutball.' " 

" Tfllkiag of the farce of ' High Life below Stairs,' ho said, ' Here 
is a farce which is really veiy 
divnting, when you Bee it acted ; 
and jet one maj read it, and 
not know tJiat one has been 
reading anything at all.'" 

" He used at one time to go 
occasionally to the green-room 
rf Drury.lane Theatre, where 
be was much regarded by the 
players, and was very easy and 
facetious with tbem. He had 
a Tcry high opinion of Mrs. 
Olive's* comic powers, and con- 
versed more with her than with 
any of them. Ho said, ' Clive, 
Sir, b a good thing to sit by ; 
she always understands what 
you say.' And she said of hini, 
' I loTe to sit by Dr. Johnson ; 
he always entertains mo.' One 
night, when ' Tbe Becruiting 
Officer' was acted, he said to 
Mr. Holland, who had been ""' 

expnasing an apprehension that Dr. Johnson would disdain tiie works 
of Farqi^ar :* ' No, Sir, I think Farquhar a man whose writings have 
considerable merit.' " 

" His friend Garrick was bo busy in conducting the drama, that 
they could not have so much intercourse as Mr. Garrick used to pro- 
fess an anxious wish that there should be.* There might, indeed, be 

' Mr>. Cuherine Cli» was Ihe daughler of nn Irish gEDllemati nuncd Huftar, tai 
the wife of Mr, Cliie the bairisler; from wbom she had sEparalcd before entEnng upoa 
■he ilsge. Her wit nod inlelligence caused her eociel; Id be cuiuted b; person! of the 
Snt rank and aUliou. She died is 1786.— En. 

ot the time in which he aourished. His first prodactioii wu, " Loie in a BoUle," nhlch 
was performed al DrmyJane, in leBB, with complete success. But his best and leit 
efibrt was the well-known comedy of " The Beam StraUiijem.'' He WM bom at London- 
. ..... : .. . ^^ ^^ prenunue age of M, when ha had anlTed at the Ecnitb 



Gsnick."— S 



n Jan. 171^.8, he says, ■ 
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eometliHig in ibe contem p tiiota seventy as to the merit of actings, whktik 
,^baa old preceptor nourished in Iiimsdf, that woM, BX>rtify Ghnrriek 
after the great applause 'w!ii<^ he reeelTed from ^ aodienoo. For 
tiiougii Johnson said of hira, * Sir, a man who has a ntt^oB to adaabo 
turn eveiy night, may well he expected to ho sotnowhat ^ted ;' yet he 
wonld treat theatrical matters with a Indieroiis slight. He mentioned 
one eyening, ' I mat Dayid coming off the sts^, dressod in a woman's 
riding-hood, 'whm he acted in The Wonder. I came Mi npmi Ibb^ 
^and I helieTO lie was not pleased.' " 

" Once he asked Tom Davies, whom he saw dreeft in a fine snit of 
clothes, 'And what art thou to-night?* Tom answered, 'The Tkane 
of Ross ;' (which it will he recollected is a i^rymeenndemUe character.) 
^ O brave I * said Johnson." 

" Of Mr. Longley, at Rochester, a gentleman of yerf eonsidOTable 
learning, when Dr. Jotmson met there, he said, * My heart w»rms towards 
him. I was svpriaed to find in him sueh niee acf naintance with ^ 
metre in the fasiiod hmgngm : though I was soineiriiat mortififed that 
I iaii M ast 8* m mh to mjsdl^ as I shotdd havef ^ughU"* 

«• ipym^f of the nuaateness with which pe<^ will record the 
sajisfii «f fii ir wi fonmm^ a story was told, that when Pope was on 
a Yinlte SfCMo at OA^ as they looked from iA» window they saw 
A geatlBBMK coomoner^ wha was just come in from riding, amnsing 
himself with wUppmg at a |^06t. Pope took oeea«on to say, * That 
young gjurtmisB seems ta lasw little to do.' Mr. Beauclerk ohsored, 
* Then, to he snrar Spenea tamed round and wrote that down ; ' and 
went on to say to Dr. Johnson, ' Pope, Sir, would have said the same 
of you, if he had seen you distilling.* JoHNSOif : * Sir, if Pope had 
told me of my distilling, I would have told him of his grottow' " 

" He would allow no settled indulgence of idleness upon principle, 
and always repelled every attempt to urge excises for it. A friend 
one day suggested, tiiat it was not wholesome to study soon after dinner. 
Johnson : ' Ah, Sir, don't give way to such a fancy. At one time of 
my life I had taken it into my head that it was not whi^esome to study 
b^ween breakfiist and dinner.' " 

** Mr. Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. Johnson Pope's foes, 

'Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitaBs in preaching well :' 

Then, asked the Doctor, * Why did Pope say this ? ' Johnson : * Sir, 
he h<^)ed it would vex s<»nebody.' " 

''Dr. Groldsnftith, ij^on occasion of Mrs. Leanax's bringing out a 
play,^ said to Dr. Johnson at tiie Club, that a p^rscm bad advised hun 

1 Probably " Tbe Sisters/* a comedy performecl oae xJght only, at Cerent Garden, 
in 1769. Dr. Goldsmith wrote an excellent epilogue to it. Mrs. Lennox, wkose nuddea 
name was Ramsay, died in London in distressed eircmnstances, in her eigl^-fovrtii year, 
January 4, 1804. — Malone. 
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to ^ mA hiss it, because she had attacked Shakgpeare in her ho€k 
called ' Shakftpeare Illustrated.' Johkson : ' And did not you teU him 
that he was a rascal ?' Goldsmits : * No, &ir, I did not. Perhaps be 
did not mean what he said.' Johnson: 'Nay, Sir, if he lied, it is a 
different thing.' Oolman slily said, (but it is believed Dr. Johnson did 
not hear him,) * Then the proper expression shodd have been, — Sir, it 
you don't lie, you are a rascal.' " 

" His af^M^tion for Topham Beaiic3erk was so great, that when 
Beauderk was labouring under that severe ilkess which at last occa- 
sioned his death, Johnson said, (with a vokse faltering with emotion,) 
* Sir, I would walk to the extent of the diameter ef ^e earth to save 
£eauc1erk.' " 

" One night at the Cttm he produced a translation of an epitai^h 
which Lord Elibank had written in English, for his Lady, and re- 
quested of Johnson to turn it into Latin for him. Having read 
Domina de North et Gray, he said to Dyer,* * You see, Sir, what bar- 
barism we are compelled to make nse of, when modem titles are to be 
specifically mentioned in Latin inscriptions.' When he had read it once 
aloud, and there had been a general approbation expressed by the company, 
he addressed himself to Mr. Dyer in particular, and said, ' Sir, I b^ to 
have your judgment, for I know your nicety,* Dyer then very property 
desired to read it over again : which having done, he pointed out an in- 
congruity in one of the sentences. Johnson immediately assented to tilie 
observation, and said, ' Sir, this is owing to an alteration of a part of 
the sentence, from the form in which I had first written it ; and I believe, 
Sir, you may have remarked, that the making a partial change, without 
^ due regard to the general structure of the sentence, is a very frequent 
•cause of error in composition.*" 

" Johnson was well acquainted with Mr. Dossie, author of a treatise 
on Agriculture ; and said of him, ' Sir, of the objects ^Hiich the Society 
of Arts have chiefly in view, the chemical effects of bodies operating upon 
other bodies, he knows more than almost any man.' Johnson, in order 
to give Mr. Dossie his vote to be a member of this Society, paid up an 
Arrear which had run on for two years. On this occasion he mentioned 
a circumstance, as characteristic of the Scotch. ' One of that nation,' 
said he, ' who had been a candidate, against whom I had voted, came up 
to me with a civil salutation. Now, Sir, this is their way. An English- 
man would have stomached it, and been sidky, and never have taken 
farther notice of you ; but a Scotchman, Sir, though you vote nineteen 
times against him, will accost you with equal complaisance after each 
tune, and the twentieth time. Sir, he will get your vote.*" 

" Talking on the subject of toleration, one day when some frienda 
were with him in his study, he made his usual remark, that the Stale 

*> See vol. ii. p. 18.— Malokb. 
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has a right to regulate the religion of the people, who are the children 
of the State. A clergyman having readily acquiesced in this, Johnson, 
who loved discussion, ohserved, * But, Sir, you must go round to other 
states than our own. You do not know what a Brahmin has to say 
for himself.^ In short, Sir, I have got no farther than this : every man 
has a right to utter what he thinks truth, and eveiy other man has a 
right to knock him down for it. Martyrdom is the test.' *' 

" A man, he observed, should begin to write soon : for, if he waits 
till his judgment is matured, his inability, through want of practice to 
express his conceptions, will make the disproportion so great between 
what he sees and what he can attain, that he will probably be di&. 
couraged from writing at all. As a proof of the justness of this remark, 
we may instance what is related of the great Lord GranvDle ;' that after 
he had written his letter, givmg an account of the battle of Dettingeu, 
he said, ' Here is a letter, expressed in terms not good enough for a 
tallow-chandler to have used. ' " 

" Talking of a court-martial that was sitting upon a very momentous 
public occasion, he expressed much doubt of an enlightened decision ; 
and said, that perhaps there was not a member of it who, in the whole 
course of his life, had ever spent an hour by himself in balancing 
probabilities." 

" Goldsmith one day brought to the Club a printed Ode, which he, 
with others, had been hearing read by its author in a public room, at the 
rate of ^ye shillings each for admission. One of the company having 
read it aloud. Dr. Johnson said, ' Bolder words and more timorous 
meaning, I think never were brought together.*" 

" Talking of Gray's Odes, he said, * They are forced plants, raised 
in a hotbed ; and they are poor plants ; they are but cucumbers after 
all.' A gentleman present, who had been running down Ode- writing 
in general, as a bad species of poetry, unluckily said, * Had they been 
literally cucumbers, they had been better things than Odes.' — * Yes, 
Sir,' said Johnson, * for a hog,**' 

** His distinction of the different degrees of attainment of learning 
was thus marked upon two occasions. Of Queen Elizabeth he said, 
' She had learning enough to have given dignity to a bishop ;' and ot 
Mr. Thomas Davies he said, ' Sir, Davies has learning enough to give 
credit to a clergyman.* " 

** He used to quote, with great warmth, the saying of Aristotle re- 
corded by Diogenes Laertius ; ' that there was the same difference be- 
tween one learned and unlearned, as between the living and the dead.**' 

^ Here Lord Macartney remarks, " A Brahmin or any cast of the Hindoos will 
neither admit you to be of their religion, nor be converted to yours : — a thing which 
strack the Portuguese with the greatest astonishment, when they first discovered Uie East 
Indies." — Boswell. 

3 John, the first Earl Granville, who died January 2, 1763.— Malonb. 
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** It is very remarkable, that he retained in his memory veiy slight 
and trivial as ^ell as important things. As an instance of this, it 
seems that an inferior domestic of the Duke of Leeds had attempted to 
celebrate his grace's marriage in such homely rhymes as he could make : 
and this curious composition having been sung to Dr. Johnson, he got it 
by heart, and used to repeat it in a very pleasant manner. Two of 
the stanzas were these : — 

' When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine yoaog Lady of high quality. 
How happy will that gentlewoman be 
la his Grace of Leeds's good company 

' She shall have all that's fine and fair, 
And the best of silk and satin shall wear ; 
And ride in a coach to take the air, 
And have a house in St. James's-square.' i 

To hear a man, of the weight and dignity of Johnson, repeating such 
humble attempts at poetry, had a very amusing effect. He, however, 
seriously observed of the last stanza repeated by him, that it nearly 
comprised all the advantages that wealth can give." 

** An eminent foreigner, when he was shown the British Museum, 
was very troublesome with many absurd inquiries. ' Now there. Sir,* 
said he, ' is the difference between an Englishman and a Frenchman.' A 
Frenchman must be always talking, whether he knows anything of the 
matter or not ; an Englishman is content to say nothing, when he has 
nothing to say.' " 

''His imjust contempt for foreigners was, indeed, extreme. One 
evening, at Old Slaughter's coffee-house, when a number of them were 
talking loud about little matters, he said, ' Does not this confirm old 
Meynell's observation — For any thing I see, foreigners are fools ! ' ** 

1 The correspondent of " The Gentleman's Magazine ' who subscribes himself 
ScxoLUS, furnishes the following supplement ^— 

'* A ludy of my acquaintance remembers to have heard her uncle sing those homely 
stanzas more than forty-five years ago* He repeated the second thus . 

' She shall breed young lords and ladies fair. 
And ride abroad in a coach and three pair. 
And the best, Jcc, 
And have a house,' dec 

And remembered a third which seems to have been the introductory one, and is believed 
to have been the only remaining one : 

< When the Duke of Leeds shall have made his choice 
Of a charming young lady that's beautiful and veise. 
She'll be the happiest young gentlewoman under the skies. 
As long as the sun and moon shall rise. 
And how happy shall,' " &o. 

It is with pleasure I add that this stanza could never be more truly applied than at 
this present time C1792.3~Bo8wbll. 



"He mad, that onos, whm he bad ■ violeut toothache, a Fieoeb.- 
iDMi accoettd him thnt : ' Ah, Montiair, vomt ittidUz »op.' " 



" Having spent an eveniog at Mr. Langtou'a with the R«TereDil Dr. 
Parr,' he was much pleased with the conTersation of that learned gentle* 
man ; and, aftn he was gme, said to lit. LaDgton, ' Sir, I am obliged 
to 70U for having oaked me thiB erening. Parr is a fair man. I do not 
know when 1 have had on occmiod c>f such free controversy. It ia re- 
markable how mnoh of a man's life maj poaa without meeting with any 
instance of this kind of open discussion.' " 

" We may Uirly inatitato a criticism between Shak^eore and 
Comulle, OS ^y both had, though in a different degree, the lights of 



in St. Pnol't CuhednL In I77S, be wu ippiriiiled muter ot Oa gnuoiou school at 
Norwich, It the lenmimEDdatioa d[ Dt, J<Anun; ud is 1803 Sit Fruuda Burdett ksib 
him Ike lator, o! Qraffhim, in the countf of Himtiiigdoii. Soon alter his deolK «hicb 
Muk place in 1825, u the age of 79, hia Memoin were publidwd in % valM. 8to., ud Ob- 
mipBOlij a colleciion of hii aoineroua wotki in 8 tdIs.— Eo. 
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m ktler tj^e. It is not so jort betima the Greek dramaiic writcns 
and Sbakspeare. It may be replied to what is said bj one dT the rs- 
■Murkera ob ^iak^)eaie^ ^at tlMNif;h Darras's i^iade had preteienee, it 
4oes not neeesiaiiiy IIdUow that h^ had aU fosi puiMoIars leveaM 
tokim."' 

Spasidi P^T^ being irfldfy and ii^tfobably fareical, would please 
here, as ehfldm an artertained widi stories fidl of pimtigies ; 
tiieir ccxjperieBoe not bemg suffieienft ts cause th^m to be so veacBly 
startled a4 deviatioBS from the natural eourse of life. The maehiaefj 
of the Pagans is mintereeiing to ns. Whea a godd^ appears in 
Homer or Virgil, we grow weary ; still more so in the Gxeciaa tragedies, 
as in that kind of composition a nearer approach to Natore is intended. 
Yet there are good reasons for reading romances ; as — the fertility of in- 
Tenticm, the beauty of style and eipicseion, ^ curiosity of se^i^ with 
what kind of pefformaiices the age and country in which they were 
written was ddighted : for it is to be apprehended, that at the time 
when yery wild imfH'obable tales were weii reoaved, the people were in 
a barbarous state, and so on the footing of childr^^ as has been ex- 
plained." 

" It is e?ident enoagh that no one who writes now can use the Pagan 
Cities and mytludogy ; the only machinery, therefore, seems that of 
BKtnistering spirits, the ghosts of the departed, witdMs and fairies, though 
these latter, as the yulgar superstition concerning them (which, while 
m its feree, infected at least the imagination of those that had more 
advantage in education, though their reason set them £rae from it), is 
erery day wearmg oat, seem likdy to be of Uttb fartiher iHWHtsnce in 
the ma^inery of poetiy. As I recollect, Hattaaond intiodaoes « hag 
or witch into one of his love degies, where dw cftet » VBrnMng and 
dii^gnsting." 

" The man who nses his talent of lifierie in ermtiag or grossly 
exaggmting the instances he gives, who nipwles abs w i Bti es that did 
not happen, or when a man was a little ri<fieuloiB, describes him as 
having been very much so, abuses his talents greatly. The great use 
oi delineating absurdities is, that we may know how far human folly can 
go ; the account, therefor^ ought of absolute necessity to be faithful. 
A certain charaeter (naming the person) as to the general cast of it, is 
wdl described by Gamck, but a great deal of the phraseology he uses in 
it, is quite his own, particulady in the proverbial comparisons, 'ob- 
stinate as a pig,' &e.f bat I don't know whether it might not be true of 
Lord ■ that from a too gioat eagerness of praise and popularly, 

and a politeness carried to a ridiculous excess, he was likely, after as- 
serting a thing in general, to give it up again in parts. For instance, 
if he had said Reynolds was the first oi painters, he was capable enough 
of giving up, as objections might happen to be severally made, first* 
his outline, — ^then the grace in form, — then the colouring, — ^and lastiy. 
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to have owned that lie wsa such a nuumeriat, that the disposition of 
bis pictures vas all slike." 

" For hospitality, aa formerly practised, thet« is no longer the taxae 
Kftson ; heretofore the poorer people Mtae more nnmerous, and finim want 
of commerce, their raeana of getting a lirelihood more difficult ; therafon 
the supporting them was an act of great benevolence; now that the poor 
can find maintenance for themselves, and their labour is wanted, a generd 
undisceraing hospitalitj tends to ill, by withdrawing them from their 
work to idleness and drunkenness. Then, formerly rents were recfflred 
in kind, so that there was a great abundance of provisions in possession 
of the owners of the lands, which, unce the plmty of money afforded by 
commerce, is no longer the case." 

" Hospitalitj to strangers and foreigners in oar countt? is now 
almost at an end. since, from the increase of them that come to ns, there 
have been a sofficient nnmber of people that have found an interest in 
providing inns and proper accommodations, which is in general a more 
expedient method for the entertunment of travellers. Where the tr»- 
vellers and strangers are few, more of that hospitality subsists, as it 
has not been worth while to provide 
places of accommodation. In Ire- 
land there ia still hospitality to 
strangers, in some degree ; in Hun- 
gary and Poland probably more." 

" Colman, in a note on his trans- 
lation of Terence, talkmg of Shak- 
speare's learning, asks, ' What says 
Farmer to this 1 What says John< 
sonf Upon tins he observed, 'Sir, 
let Farmer answer for himself: / 
never nogagei in thb controversy, 
I always said Shakspeare had Latin 
enongh to grammaticise his Eng- 
lish.'" 

"A olei^yman, wh<»ii he cha^ 
DK. riBHEit. racterised as one who loved to say 

little oddities, was affecting one day, 
at a bishop's table, a sort of slyness and freedom not in character, 
and repealed, as if part of ' The Old Man's Wish,' a song by Dr. 
Walter Pc^, a verse bordering on licentiousness. Johnson rebuked 
him in the finest manner, by first showing that he did not know the 
passage he was uming at, and thus bumbling him : ' Sir, that is not 
the BODg : it is thus.' And he gave it right. Then looking stead- 
fastly on him, ' Sir, there is a part of that song which 1 should wish 
to ezempiiiy in my own life : — 

' May I govern my posBions with absolute sway 1 ' " 
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Being asked if Barnes^ knew a good deal of Greeks ha answered^ 



« 

* I doubt, Sir, he was unocidtu inter eaoos,* "^ 
« 



He used j&equently to observe, that men might be very eminent 
in a profession, without our perceiving any particular power of mind 
in them in conversation. ' It seems strange/ said he, ' that a man should 
see so far to the right, who sees so short a way to the left. Burke is 
the only man whose common conversation corresponds with the general 
fame which he has in the world. Take up whatever topic you please, 
he is ready to meet you.' " 

*' A gentleman, by no means deficient in literature, having discovered 
less acquaintance with one of the Classics than Johnson expected, when 
the gentleman \e£t the room, he observed, ' You see, now, how little 
anybody reads.' Mr. Langton happening to mention his haidug read a 
good deal in Glenardus's Greek Grammar, * Why, Sir,' said he, 'who 
is there in this town who knows anything of Glenardus but you and I V 
And upon Mr. Langton's mentioning that he had taken the pains to 
learn by heart the Epistle ot St. Basil, which is given in that Gram- 
mar as a praxis, ' Sir,' said he, ' I never made such an effort to attain 
Greek.' " 

" Of Dodsley's * Public Virtue,' a poem, he said, * It was fine blank; 
(meaning to express his usual contempt for blank verse :) however, this 
miserable poem did not sell, and my poor friend Doddy said, Public 
virtue was not a subject to interfest the age. * " • 

*' Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read Dodsley's ' Cleone,' 
a tragedy, to him, not aware of his extreme impatience to be read to. 
As it went on he turned his face to the back of his cluur, and put him- 
self into various attitudes, which marked his uneasiness. At the end 
of an act, however, he said, 'Gome, let's have some more, let's go 
into the slaughter-house again, Lanky. But I am afraid there is 

1 The Rer. Joshua Barnes, the learned editor of Homer, Euripides, and Anacreon. 
He was author of " The Life of Edward III.," and published a poem " On the History 
of Esther." He was bom in 1654, and died in 1712. — Ed. 

s Johnson, in his Life of Milton, after mentioning that great poet's extraordinary fancy 
that the world was in its decay, and that his book was to be written in an age too lata 
for heroic poesy, thus concludes : " Howerer inferior to the heroes who were bom in 
better ages, he might still be great among his contemporaries, with the hope of growing 
every day greater in the dwindle of posteri^; he might still be a giant among the 
pigmies, the one-eyed monarch of the blind," — J. Boswbll, Jun. 

8 The name of Dodsley, as an intimate friend of Johiuon, is frequently mentioned in 
the course of these memoirs. As an author and a bookseller he was one of the most 
remarkable characters of hit time. He was bom at Mansfield in 1708, and was originally 
apprenticed to a stocking weaver, which trade he left, and became footman to the Hon. 
Mrs. Lowther. While he was in this situation, he brought nut a volume of poems, entitled 
" The Muse in Livery," and a dramatic satire, called " The Toyshop," which being patronized 
by Pope, and successfully brought out on the stage, enabled Dodsley to commence business 
as a bookseller in Pall MalL He still continued his literary pursuits, and produced " Cleone," 
a tragedy, besides many light dramas and poems. He was the projector of " The Asnoal 
Kegister," which is still published by the trade. He died in 1764, having retired fttVP 
business after a prosperous career. — fin* 
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moro Mood than brains.' YeH be ftfterwards eaid, ' When I betid yoa 
read it I thought higher of its power of kngoage : wbea I read it mjsolt 
I was more sensible of its patbetio effiMSl ;' and tbea be paid it a com- 
pliment wbkb many wiU think very extravagant. * Sir,' said be» '^ 
Otway had written this pky» no other ei bis pieces woidd have been re- 
membered.' Doddey himsdf^ upon this bong repeated to him, said, ' It 
was too mnch :' it most be remembered, that Johnson always appeared 
not to be sufficiently senaible of the merit of Otway.' "^ 

" ' Snatches of reading/ said he, ' will not make a Bentl^ or a 
Clarke. They are, bowoYor, in a certain degre<a adrantageooa. I would 
pot a duld intoaliWary (wbereaom^t boolu are) and let bim read at bis 
ebmce. A cbikl should not be disoovraged from reading anything that 
be takes a Hkmg to, from a notion that it is aboie hie reach. If tibat b» 
tbe case, the child will soon find it out and denst ; if not, be of coorae 
gains tbe instruction ; which is so mnch tbe more li^y to eeme^ from 
tbe inclination with wbidi be takes op the study.' " 

« Though he used to censure carelessness with great Tebemence^ be 
owned, that be once, to aTmd tbe trouble of locking up five guineas, bid 
them, he forgot where, so that he could not find them," 

'' A gentleman who introduced bis brother to Br. Jebnson^ 
was earnest to reoommend him to the Doctor's Betiee, wbiob be 
iid by saying, * Whra we have eat together some time, you'll find 
my brother grow very entertmning.'*-' Sir,' aaid JiAamm, ' I can 
wait'" 

" When the zvmour was Btnmg that we should have a war, becanse 
the French wonld assist the Americans, he rd[>uked a friend with smne 
asperity for suppoeing it, saying, ' No, Sir^ national faith is not y^ simk 
so low.' " 

''In the latter part of bis life, in order to satisfy bknsdf whether hie 
mental faculties were impaired, he resolved that he would try to learn 
a new language, and fixed upon tbe Low Dutch for that purpose, and 
this he continued till he bad read about <me half of ' Thomas k 
Kempis;' and finding that there iq>peared no abatmnent of his power 
of acquisition, be then densted, as thinking the experiment had been 
duly tried. Mr. Burke justly observed, tluit this was not the most 
vigorous trial. Low Dutch being a language so near to our own ; had 
it been one of the languages entirely different, be nught have, been very 
soon satisfied." 

" Mr. Lengton and be having gone to see a Freemason's fimend 
procession, wb^ they were at RochMter, and some scJemn music being 
played on French boms, be said, ' This is the first time that I have 

1 This assertion concerning Johnson's insenidhiKtjr to the pathetic powers of Otway 
h too round. 1 once asked him, whether he did not think Otway frequently tender, when 
he answered, ** Sir, he is all tenderness." — ^Bubnby. 
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erer been affected by mufiical sounds ; ' adding, ' that the impression 
made upon him was of a melancholy kind.' Mr, Lan^on saying that 
this effect was a fboM one— Johnson : ' Yes, if it softens the mind so as 
to prepare it for the reception of salutary feelings, it may be good : but 
inasmuch as it is melancholy ji^ m, it is bad.' "^ 

" Goldsmith had long a yisionaiy prpject, that some time or other, 
when his cirenmstanoes should be easiw, he would go to Aleppo, in order 
to acquire a knowledge, as far as might be, of any arts peculiar 
to the East, and introduce them into Britain. When this was talked 
of in Dr. Johnson's company, he said, ' Of all men Goldsmith is the^ 
most unfit to go out upon such an inquiiy ; for he is utterly ignorant 
of such arts as we already possess, and consequently could not know 
what would be accessions to our presait stock of mechanical know- 
ledge. Sir, he would bring home a grindmg barrow, which you see 
in every street in Ijondon, and think he had furnished a wonderful 
improvement.' " 

" * Greek, Sir,' said he, * is like laoe ; every man gets as much of 
it as he can.' "» 

*' When Lord Charles Hay, after his return from America, was 
preparing his defence to be offered to the court-martial which he had 
demanded, having heard Mr. Langton as high iu expressions of ad- 
miration of Johnson as he usually was, ha requested that Dr. Johnson 
might be introduced to him ; and Mr. Langton having mentioned it to 
Johnson, he very kindly and readily agreed, and being presented by 
Mr. Langton to his lordship, while under arrest, he saw him several 
times; upon one of which occasions Lord Charles read to him what 
he had prepared, which Johnson signified his approbation of, saying, 
'It is a very good soldierly defence.' Johnson said, that he had ad- 
vised his lordship, that as it was in vain to contend with those who 
were in possession of power, if they would offer him the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, and a government, it would be better judged to desist 
from urging his complaints. It is well known that his lordship died 
before the sentence was made known." 

** Johnson one day gave high praise to Dr. Bentley's verses' in 

1 The French horn, however, U so far from heing melancholy per se, that when the 
stnun is light, and in the field, there is nothing so cheerful! It was the funeral occa- 
sion, and probably the solemnity of the strain, that produced the plainUve effect here 
mentioned.— Bu&NBT. 

s It should be remembered, that this was said twenty-five or thirty years ago, when 
lace was very generally worn. — Malonb. 

> Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Cowley, says, that these are ** the only Engi^ verves 
which Bentley is known to have written.' I shall here insert them, and hope my 
readers will apply them. 

<* Who strives to momit Parnassus* hill, 
And thence poetic laurels bring, 
Must first acquire due force and ^ill, 
Most fly with swan's or eagle's wing. £* Wbo 
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Dodsley's Colkction, which he recited with his usual energy. ^ Dr. Adam 
Smith, who was present, observed, in his decisive professorial manner, 
'Verywell— very well.' Johnson, however, added, * Yes, they ar« very 
well. Sir; but you may observe in what manner they are well. They 
are the forcible verses of a man of a strong mind, but not accustomed 
to write verse ; for there is some uncouthness in the expression.* "* 

" Drinking tea one day at Garrick's with Mr. Langton, he was 
questioned if he was not somewhat of a heretic as to Shakspeare ; eaid 
Garrick, ' I doubt he is a little of an infidel.' ' Sir,' said Johnson * i 

•* Who Nature's treasures would explore, 
Her mysteries and arcana know, 
Must high as lofty Newton soar, 
Must stoop as delving Woodward low. 

" Who studies ancient laws and rites, 

Tongues, arts, and arms, and history ; 
Must drudge, like Sdden, days and nights, 
And in the endless labour die. 

*' Who travels in religious jars, 

(Truth mixt with error, shades with rayi |) 
Like Whiston, wanting pyx or stars. 
In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

" But grant our hero's hope, long toil 
And comprehensive genius crown. 
All sciences, all arts his spoil, 
Yet what reward, or what renown? 

" Envy, innate in vulgar sotds. 

Envy steps in and stops his rise ; 
Envy with pmson'd tamish fouls 
His lustre, and his worth decries. 

"He lives inglorious or in want, 

To college and old books confined; 
Instead of leam'd, he's call'd pedant. 

Dunces adranoed, he's left behind. 
Yet left content, a genuine Stoic he. 

Great without patron, rich without South Sea."— Boswsll. 

A different and probably a more accurate copy of these roirited verses is to be 
fbond in " The Grove, or a Collection of Original Poems and "rranslations," dec. 1721. 
In this miscellany the last stanza, which in Dodsley's copy is unquestionably uncouth, 
is thus exhibited : 

**Inghriout or hy %Dant$ inthraU'd, 
To college and old books confined. 
A pedant from kit learning eaUd^ 
Dunces advanced, he's left behind."— J. Boswsll, Jdn. 

1 The difference between Johnson and Smith is apparent even in this slight instance. 
Smith was a man of extraordinary application, and had his mind crowded with all 
manner of subjects ; but the force, acuteness, and vivacity of Johnson were not to be 
found there. He had book-makiug so much in his thoughts, and was so chary of what 
might be turned to account in that way, that he once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds that 
he made it a rule, when in company, never to talk of what be understood. Beauclerk had 
for a short time a pretty high opinion of Smith's conversation. Garrick, after listening to 
him iat a while, as to one of whom his expectations had been raised, turned slily to a 
meod, and whispered him, <* What say you to this?— eh? flabby, I think."— >Boswbll. 
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will stand by the lines I have written on Shakspeare in my Prologne at 
the opening of your theatre.' Mr. Langton suggested that, in the line 

' And panting Time toil'd after him in run,' 

Johnson might have had in his eye the passage in ' The Tempest,' 
where Prospero says of Miranda, 

* She will outstrip all pnuse^ 

And make it halt behind her/ 

Johnson said nothing. Garrick then ventared to observe, 'I do not 
think that the happiest line in the praise of Shakspeare.* Johnson 
exclaimed (smiling), ' Prosaical rogues ! next time I write 111 make both 
time and space pant.' " ^ 

** It is well known that there was formerly a rode custom for those 
who were sailing upon the Thames to accost each other as they passed 
in the most abusive language they could invent, generally, however, with 
as much satirical humour as they were capable of producing. Addis<m 
gives a specimen of this ribaldry, in number 883 of ' The Spectator,' 
when Sir Roger de Goverly and he are going to Spring-garden. John* 
son was once eminently successiul in this species of contest ; a fellow 
having attacked him with some coarse raillery, Johnson answered him 
thus, ' Sir, your wife, under pretence of keeping a bawdy-koueef is a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods.' One evening when he and Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Langton were in company together, and the admirable scolding of Timon 
of Athens was mentioned, this instance of Johnson's was quoted, and 
thought to have at least equal excellence." 

'* As Johnson always allowed the extraordinary talents of Mr. 
Burke, so Mr. Burke was fully sensible of the wonderful powers of 
Johnson. Mr.. Langton recollects having passed an evening with both 
of them, when Mr. Biu*ke repeatedly entered upon topics which it was 
evident he would have illustrated with extensive knowledge and richness 
of expression; but Johnson always sdzed upon the conversation, in' 
which, however, he acquitted himself in a most masterly manner. As 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were walking home, Mr. Burke observed 
that Johnson had been very great that night. Mr. Langton joined in 
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1 1 am sorrj to see, in <* The Transactions of the Rojal Society of Edinbar^** vol. ii. 
An Esvay on the Character of Hamlet/* written, I shoold suppose, by a very yonng mao» 
though called "Reverend;** who speaks with presomptuons petulance 'fit the first Uteraiy 
character of his i^. Amidst a cloudy confusion of words (which hath of late too often 
passed in Scotland for Metaphy$ic$), he thus ventures to criticise one of the noblest lines 
in our language r-~Dr. Johnson has remarked, that ' time toiled after him in vain.' But I 
should apprehend, that this is entirely to mistake the character. Time toils after everff 
great mant as well as after Shakspeare. The workinge of an ordinary mind keep pace, 
indeed, with time ; they move no faster ; they have their beginning, their middle, and- 
dheir end ; but snperi<» natures can rethtoe these into a point They do not, indeed, 
suppress them ; but they suspend, or they lock them up in the breast." The learned 
ISociety, under whose sanction such gabble is ushered into the world, would do well to offer 
a premium to any one who will discover its meaning. — Boswbll. 

4 B 
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dttB, bat Added, he eedd hare wished to hear more from another person^ 
plainly mtinatiiig that he meant Mr. Burke. * Oh, no/ said Mr. BoAa, 
'it IS enough for me to haye rung the bell to him.' " 

" Eeauclerk having observed to him of one of th^ fiiends, that he 
ytSA awkward at counting money, ' Why, Sir/ said Johnson, * I am 
likewise awkward at countiog money. But then, Sir, the reason is plain : 
I have had very little money to count.' " 

" He had an abhorrence of af^tation. Talking of old Mr. Langton, 
of whom he said, * Sir, you will seldom see such a gentleman, such are 
hia stcNres of lilnatiiK, soch his knowledge in divinity, and such his 
eramplaiy life;' he added, 'and, Sir, he haa no gnmaoe, no gestieulatieiiy 
no bursts of admiration on trivial occasions ; he never emhracea you 
with on ovetaeted oordiality.' " 

'* Being in company with a gentleman who thought fit to maintain 
Dr. Berkeiey^s ingenious philosophy, that nothing exists but as perceived 
by some mmd ; when the gentknian was going away, jQhns4m said to 
him, \Pray, Sir, don't leave us ; for we may perhaps f(»get to think <^ 
you, anddhen yon vrill cease to exisU' "^ 

'* Goldsmith, npon bang visited by Johnson one day in the Temi^ 
said to him, vridi a little jeakrasy of the appearance of his aecommodi^ 
tion, 'I shall soon be in better ehambers than these.' J(^mson at the 
saaie tiniediecked him, and paid him a handsome compliment, imi^y- 
ing that a man of his talents should be above attention to such distinct 
ttoDS. ' Nay, Sur, never mind that Nil U quamerii extra,* " 

*' At the time when his pension was granted to him, he said, with a 
noUe literary ambition, ' Had this happened twenty years ago, 1 should 
have gone to Constantinople to learn Arabic, as Pocoeke' did. ' " 

'' As an instance <^ the nieenees of his taste, though he praised West's 
translation id Pindar, he pointed out the following passages as faulty, 
by expressing a circumstance so minute as to detract from the general 
dignity whi^ should prevail : — 

'Down, then, from thy glittering nail. 
Take, muse, thy Dorian lyre.' ** 

** Wheir Mr. Vesey ' was proposed as a member of the Literary Club, 
Mr. Burke began by saying that he was a man of gentle manners. 

* Sir,' said Johns(m, ' you need say no more. When you have said a man 
cf gcoitle manners, you have said enough.' " 

" The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. Langton that Johnson said to him, 

1 Dr. Berkeley- was tlu Bishop ol Cloyne, and a met^hytical writer of great celebri^. 
Hia bold hypotiioais of the noa-existeQce of material objects in Natuxe otlMrwise than in 
the mind, excited extraordinary attention at the time. Pope ascribed to him *' erery virtue 
under heaven r He was bom at Eilerin, in Ireland, in 1684, and died in 1768.— Ed. 

* Dr. £dward Pococke was Hebrew Professor at Oxford, and a celebrated orientalist 
He waa bom in 1604, and died in 1601.— Ed. 

* The Bighi Honourable Agmoode^iam Vesey waa elected a member of the LiTxaaET 
Club in 1773^ and died in 1784.— Maloms. 
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* Sir, a man has no more right to say an imciyil thing, than to aet one; 
no more right to say a rude thing to another than to knoek him down.'" 

« * My dear friend Br. Bathurst/ said he, with a warmth of approha- 
tion, ' deckred, he was ghid that his father, who was a West- Indian 
planter, had left his affairs in total ruin, hecaose haying no estate he 
was not under the temptation of having slaves.' " 

''Richardson had little conversation, except about his owu works, oi 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds said he was always willing to talk, imd glad 
to have them introduced. Johnson, when he carried Mr. Langton to seo 
him, professed that he could hring him out into conversation, and used 
this musive expression, * Sir, I can make him rear,' But he fedled ; for 
in that interview Richardson said little else Ihan that there lay in the 
room a translation of his ' Clarissa' into German."^ 

" Otace when somebody produced a newspaper, in which there was ft 
letter of stupid abuse of Sir Joshua Rejmolds, of which Johnson himself 
came in for a share, ' Pray/ said he, ' let us have it read aloud firem 
heginning to end ;* which being done, he with a ludicrous earnestness, aiid< 
not directing his look to any partictdar person, called out, * Are we alive 
after all this satire?'" 

" He had a strong prejudice against the political character of 
Seeker,^ one instance of which appeared at Oxford, where he ex* 
pressed great dissatisfaction at his varying the old established toast, 

* Church and Kmg.' * The Archbishop of Canterbury,' said he (with 
an affected smooth smiling grimace), ' drinks Constitution in Churdi 
and State.' Being asked ydi&t difference there was between the two 
toasts, ho said, ' Why, ' Sir, you may be sure he meant something.' 
Yet when the life of that prelate, prefixed to his sermons by Dr. Porteua 
and Dr. Stinton, his chaplains, first came out, he read it with the 

1 A literaay lady has fovoured m« with a chanusteristic anecdote of BSchaidton. One 
<lay at his country house at Northend, where a large company was assembled at dinner, 
a gentleman who was just returned from Paris, willing to please Mr. Richardson, men- 
tioned to him a yery flattering circumstance, — that he had seen his Clarissa lying on the 
king^s brother's table. Richardson observing that part of the company were engaged 
iu ulking to each other, affected then not to attend to it But by and by, when there 
was a general silence, and he thought that the flattery might be fully heard, he addressed 
himself to the gentleman, " I think. Sir, you were saying something about — ," pausing 
in -a high flutter of «q)ectation. The gentleman, provoked at his inordinate vani^, resolved 
not 'to indulge it, and with an exquisitely sly au* of indifference answered, " A mere trifle^ 
Sir, not worth repeating." The mortification of Richardson was risible, and he did not 
speak ten words more the whole day. Dr. Johnson was present, and appeared to enjoy 
it much. — BoswfiLL. 

8 Seeker, the Archbishop of Canterbory, was originally educated with the view of 
becoming a dissenting minister, — ^his family and connexions being Dissenters ; but from 
conscientious scruples he eventually conformed to the Church of England, took orders 
and obtained rapid preferment. He was successively elevated to the Sees of Bristol in 
1785, Oxford in 1737, and Canterbury in 1758, in which last situation he conducted 
himself with great dignity and munificence. He was bom at Sibthorpe, in Notdngham-- 
^re, in 1693, and died in 1798. His Sennons, Charges, and other works have httm 
published in 12 vo1s*-^£d. 
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Utmost avidity, and said, ' It is a life well written, and that well de- 
serves to be recorded.' " 

** Of a certain noble lord, he said, ' Respect him you could not ; for 
he had no mind of his own. Love him you could not ; for that which 
you could do with him, every one else could.' " 

" Of Dr. Goldsmith, he said, * No man was more foolish wh^ he had 
not a pen in his hand, or more wise when he had.' " 

" He told, m his lively manner, the following literary anecdote : — 
' Green and Guthrie, an Irishman and a Scotchman, undertook a trans- 
lation of Duhalde's History of China. Green said of Guthrie, that he 
knew no English, and Guthrie of Green, that he knew no French ; and 
these two undertook to translate Duhalde's History of China. In this 
translation there was found ** the twenty-sixth day of the new moon." 
Now, as the whole age of the moon is but twenty-eight days, the 
moon, instead of being new, was nearly as old as it could be. The 
blunder arose from their mistaking the word neuvUme (ninth) for nouveUe 
orn^KM (new).*" 

"Talking of Dr. Blagden's copiousness and precision of communis 
cation. Dr. Johnson said, ' Blagden, Sir, is a delightful fellow.' " 

" On occasion of Dr. Johnson's publishing his pamphlet of * The 
False Alarm,' there came out a very angry answer (by many supposed 
to be by Mr. Wilkes). Dr. Johnson determined on not answering 
it ; but, in conversation with Mr. Langton, mentioned a particular 
or two, which, if he had replied to it, he might perhaps have inserted. 
In the answerer's pamphlet, it had been said with solemnity, * Do 
you consider. Sir, that a House of Commons is to the people as 
a creature is to its Creator V * To this question,' said Dr. Johnson, 
' I could have replied that, in the first place, the idea of a Creator must 
be such as that he ht^ a power to unmake or annihilate his creature.' " 

'' ' Then it cannot be conceived that a creature can make laws for 
its Creator.' "^ 

*' ' Depend upon it,' said he, ' that if a man talhs of his misfortunes^ 
there is something in them that is not disagreeable to him ; for where 
there is nothing but pure misery, there never is any recourse to the men- 
tion of it.'" 

'* A man must be a poor beast, that should read no more in quantity 
than he could utter aloud." 

** Imlac in * Easselas,' I spelt with a ^ at the end, because it is less 
like English, which should always have the Saxon k added to the c." 

'*Many a man is mad in certain instances, and goes through life 



1 His profound adoration of the Obbat Fibst Cavss was such as to set him above 
that " Philosophy and vain deceit,** with which men of narrow conceptions have been 
iofiected. I have heard him strongly maintain that " what is right is not so from any 
natural fitness, but becaose God wills it to be right;" and it is certainly so, because he hat 
predisposed the relations of things so as that which he wills must be right. — ^Boswbll. 
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unthout having it perceived ; for example, a madness has seized a person 
of supposing himself obliged literally to praj continually ; had the mad- 
ness turned the 6pposite way, and the person thought it a crime ever to 
pray, it might not improbably have continued unobserved." 

'* He apprehended that the delineation of characters in the end of the 
first book of ' The Retreat of the Ten Thousand,' was the first instance 
of the kind that was known." 

'* ' Supposing,' said he, 'a wife to be of a studious or argumenta- 
tive turn, it would be very troublesome ; for instance, if a woman should 
oontinually dwell upon the subject of the Arian heresy.' " 

''No man speaks concerning another, even suppose it be in his praise, 
if he thinks he does not hear bim, exactly as he would if he thought he 
was within hearing." 

'"The applause of a single human being is of great consequence.' 
This he said to me with great earnestness of manner, very near the time 
of his decease, on occasion of having desired me to read a letter ad- 
dressed to him from some person in the north of England, which, when 
I had done, and he asked me what the contents were, as I thought being 
particular upon it might fatigue him, it being of great length, I only told 
him in general that it was highly in his praise ; and then he expressed 
himself as above." 

" He mentioned with an air of satisfaction what Baretti had told 
him, that, meeting in the course of his studying Enghsh, with an ex 
cellent paper in * The Spectator,* one of four that were written by the 
respectable dissenting minister, Mr. Grove, of Taunton, and observing 
the genius and energy of mind that it exhibits, it greatly quickened his 
curiosity to visit our country ; as he thought, if such were the lighter 
periodical essays of our authors, their productions on more weighty 
occasions must be wonderful indeed." 

" He observed once, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, that a beggar in the 
street will more readily ask alms from a man, though there should be no 
marks of wealth in his appearance, than from even a well-dressed woman ; ^ 
which he accounted for from the great degree of carefulness as to money 
that is to be found in women ; saying farther upon it, that the oppor- 
tunities in general that they possess of improving thdr condition are 
much fewer than men have ; and adding, as he looked round tbe com- 
pany, which consisted of men only, ' There is not one of us who does not 
think he might be richer, if he would use his endeavour.' " 

" He thus characterised an ingenious writer of his acquaintance: — 
* Sir, he is an enthusiast by rule.' " 

. '"jS> may hold up that shielb against aU his enemies,* was an 
observation on Homer, in reference to his description of the shield of 
Achilles, made by Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife to his Mend Mr. Fitzherbert» 

1 Sterne is of a direct contrary opinion. See hia '*' Sentimental Journey,*' Article, 
The Ary«(ery.— BoswBLL. 
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«f DerbyBhiro, and respected by Dr. Jcdmson ae a very fine one. He 
liad in general a very high opinion of ^at lady's uaderatanding." 

"An obsenration of Bathurst's may be motioned, irhidi Johnson 
lepeated, appearing to acknowledge it to be well founded, namely, it 
was somewhat reidariEable how seldom, on ocoasi(m of coming into the 
«>ii4>aay of any new person, one felt any wi^ or indinatian to see him 
again." 



This year the Rer. Dr. Francklin, hairing pnldished a translation at 
^ Luciaiiy" inscribed to him the Demonax thns :^— 

•* To Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of the present age, this pieoe 
li inscribed by a sincere admirer of his respectable talents. 

**The Translator." 

Thoiigh upon a particular comparison of Demonax and Jdbnscm^ 
Aeie does not seem to be a great deal of similarity between them, this 
dedication is a just compliment from the general character given hy 
lAeiaa of the ancient sage — " hpurrw ir otBa ^ ^iKiia6^m¥ ytdimmt^ 
(ilm h$gt fikUoiophtT nohm I haw twr tern or known). , 
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JOBXtON* "LtTES Of TBE PoiTt" eOMFLITBD— JoHH NlCHOU — ThI VlUOUl 

ItiiiDiHa) IK "TBI Lite r — CowLiT—WiLLKB— Ml LION— Db. Toviu' &r- 
■UKH 011 TBI WiiTinaa oj Jodnsoh— Dkydeh — Fopb — Bishop Wibbobtoh — 
Dk. BaooHi — LoBD So>fSB<ni,Li— AsDiion-^PutniLir— BuciHou-'AiiHaou 
pBiun—ConaBivB'— TicisiL— Ai(>i(iD(— Ltttit-toh— Hna Bdotiio— He*. 
■BBTCBorr— YooHe'«"N»STTeDoauTi''_Binn'— Ret Ja»raSfEBCR-<iAiIu:u 

IN 1T61, Jt^Dson ftt last completed bin " LiTee of tiie Foets," ot 
which 1» gives this account ;— " Some time in March I finished 
* The LiTcs of tbn Poet«,' which I wrote in my ueual mj, dilstorilj and 
hastily, nnwilling te wotk, and working with rigour and haste." In a 
memorandum preriouB to this, he says of thmt :— " Written, I hope, in 
■nch a manner ai mftf tend to the prDmotitm of piety." 

This is the work whicb, of all Dr. Jirfuuon's writiDgs, will per- 
haps be read nuMt generally, and with most pleasure. Philology and 
bio^^phy were hie lavourite pursuita, and those who lirad most in inti- 
macy with him, heard him upon all occawona, when Aere was a proper 
opportunity, take delight in expatiating upon the varioua merits of the 
English Poets ; upon the tiiceciea of thdr diaracters, and the evmts of 
their progress throu^ the Aorld irtiich they contribute to illominate. 
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His mind was so full of that kind ot infonnation, and it was so well 
arranged in his memory, that in performing what he had undertak^i 
in this way, he had little more to do than to put hit thoughts upon 
paper, exhibiting first each poet's life, and then subjoining a critical 
examination of his genius and works. But when he began to write, the 
subject swelled in such a manner, that, instead of prefaces to each poet 
of no more than a few pages, as he had originally intended,^ he pro- 
duced an ample, rich, and most entertaining view of them in every 
respect. In this he resembled Quintilian, who tells us, that in the com- 
position ot his Institutions of Oratory, ** Latiui »e tamm aperiente 
fnaterid, phu qu^m imponebatur oneris sponte stucepi.** The bookseilers, 
justly sensible of the great additional value of the copyright, presented 
him with another hundred pounds, over and above two hundred, for 
which his agreement was to furnish such prefaces as he thought fit 

This was, however, but a small recompense for such a collection ot 
biography, and such principles and illustrations of criticism, as, if 
digested and arranged in one system by some modem Aristotle or Lon- 
^us, might form a code upon that subject, such as no other nation 
can show. As he was so good as to make me a present of the greatest 
part of the original and indeed only manuscript of this admirable work, I 
have an opportunity of observing with wonder thcf ccnrrectness with which 
he rapidly struck off such glowing composition. He may be assimilated 
to the Lady in Waller, who could impress with ** Love at first mght :*' 

" Some other nymphs with colours fiunty 
And pencil slow, may Capid paint, 
And a weak heart in time destroy ; 
She has a stamp, and prints the boy." 
That he, however, had a good deal of trouble, and some anxiety in 
eartying on the work, we see from a series of letters to Mr. Nichols, the 
printer,' whose variety of literary inquiry and obliging disposition ren- 

1 Hit design is thus annoonced in his AdvertUement :— " The booksellers having de- 
tennined to pi^lish a body of English Poetiy, I was persuaded to inxMnike them a preface 
to the works of each author ; an undertaking, as it was then presented to my mind, not 
very tedious or difficult. My purpose was only to have allotted to every |x>et an adver. 
tisement, like that which we find in the French Miscellanies, c(mtaining a tew dates, and 
a general character; but I have been led beyond my intention, I h^ by the honest desire 
of giving useful pleasure." — Boswell. 

s Thus:— "In the Life of Waller, Mr. Nichols will find a reference to the Farlia^ 
mentary History, from which a long quotation is to be inserted. If Mr. Nichols cannot 
easily find the book, Mr. Johnson will send it from Streatham." 

" Clarendon is here returned." 

** By some accident, I laid your note upon Buke up so safely, that I cannot find it. 
Your informations have been of great use to me. I must beg it again ; with anothor 
list of our authors, for I have laid &at with the other. I have sent Stepney's epitaph. Let 
me have the revises as soon as can be. Dec. 1778." 

** I have sent Philips, with his epitaphs, to be inserted. The fragment of a preface is 
hardly worth the impression, but that we may seem to do som^hing. It may be added 
to the life of Philips. The Latin page is to be added to the Life of Smith. I shall be at 
home to revise the two sheets of Milton. March 1, 1779.** 

r'Pleaae 
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dered him useful to Johnson. Mr. Steevens appears, from the papers 
in my possessiony to have supplied him with some anecdotes and quotas 
tions ; and I observe the fair hand of Mrs. Thrale as one of his copyists 
of select passages. But he was principally indebted to my steady friend, 
Mr. Isaac Reed, of Staple-inn, whose extensive and accurate knowledge 
of English literary history I do not express with exaggeration, when I 
say it is wonderful ; indeed his labours have proved it to the world ; and 
all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance can bear testimony to the 
£:ankness of his communications in private society. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon each of Johnson's "Lives 
of the Poets/' or attempt an analysis of their merits, which, were I 
able to do it, would take up too much room in this work ; yet I shall 
make a few observations upon some of them, and insert a few various 
readings. 

The Life of Cowley he himself considered as the best of the whole, 
on account of the dissertation which it contains on the Metaphysical 
Poets. Diyden, whose critical abilities were equal to his poetical, 
had mentioned them in his excellent dedication of his Juvenal, but 
had barely mentioned them. Johnson has exhibited them at large, 
with such happy illustration from their writings, and in so luminous 
a manner, that indeed he may be allowed the full merit of novelty, 
and to have discovered to us^ as it were, a new planet in the poetical 
hemisphere. 

It is remarked by Johnson, in considering the works of a poet,^ that 
'* amendments are seldom made without some token of a rent;*' but I 
do not find that this is applicable to prose.* We shall see that though 
his amendments in this work are for the better, there is nothing of the 



** Please to get me the last edition of Hughes's letters ; and try to get Dennis upon 
Blackmore, and upon Cato, and anything of the same writer against Pope. Our materiali 
are defective." 

" As Wallor professed to have imitated Fairfax, do you think a few pages of Fairfax 
would emich our edition? Few readers have seen it, and it may please them. But it is 
not necessary." 

*' An account of the lives and works of some of the most eminent English poets. By, 
&c. — * The , English Poets, biographically and criticaUy considered, by S4M. Johnson.'— 
Let Mr. Nichols take his choice, or make another to his mind. May, ITSl." 

** You somehow forgot the advertisement for the new edition. It was not enclosed. 
Of Gay's letters I see not that any use can be made, for they give no informaUon of any- 
thing. That he was a member of a Philosophical Society is something; but surely he 
could be but a corresponding member. However, not having his life here, I know not 
how to put it in, and it is of Uttle importance." 

See several more in *'The Gentleman's Magazine," 1785. The editor of that Mis- 
cellany, in which Johnson wrote for several years, seems justly to think that every firag- 
ment of so great a man is worthy of being preserved. — Boswbll. 

1 Life of Sheffield.— Boswkll. 

s See, however, p. 15 of this volume, where the same remade is made, and Johnson is 
there peaking of prou. In his Life of Dry den, his observations in the opera of" King 
Arthur, ' furnish a striking instance of the truth of this remark.— Malonb. 
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patmus asnOus; tiie textae is unifimn : aad indeed, what had beeo 
there at first is yerj seldom unfit to haiFa iCTMuned, 

Varioui Readingt^ in the Life ofCoWLBY. 

''All [&tare votaries of] that may heretfier pant for aoUtude. « 

** To oonceive and execute the [agitation or peroepdon] paint and the pUm» 
iuret of other minds. 

" The wide efiolgenee of [tiie Uazmg] a tummer noon." 

In the Life of Waller,* Johnson gires a distinct and ammated nar- 
rative of public affiurs in that variegated period, with strong yet nice 
touches d character; and having a fair opportunity to display his 
political principles, does it with an unquali^ manly ccmfidence, and 
satisfies his r^ers how nobly he might have executed a Tory history 
of his countiy. 

So easy is his style in these Lives, that I do not recollect more tiian 
three tmcommon or learned words ; one, when giving an account of the 
approach of Waller's mortal disease, he says, " he found his legs grow 
timid;" by using the expression his legs swelled, he wonld have av(»ded 
tills ; and there would have been no impropriety in its being followed by 
the interesting question to his phydcian, " What that sweUmg meant f 
Another, wh^ he mentions that Pope had emitted pxv^KMsals ; when 
published, or iisued, would have been more |«acBly understood ; and • 
thiijd, when he caUs Orreiy and Dr. Delany,* writers both undoubtedly 
veraciaut; when true, honest, or faithful might have been used. Yel 
it must be owned that none of these are hetrd or too Mg words : that 
eustom woidd make them seem as easy as any others ; and that a 

^ The original reading is enclosed in crotchets, and the present one is printed in 
italics. — ^BoswB LL. 

> The name of WaUer has been justly celebrated by Pope, and the elq;ance and ease 
which he imparted to English veztitficatioo, at aa early period of oar Utcraiy history, 
render the praise not undeserved:— 

" And learn to praise the easy Tigonr of a line. 
Where JDenham'a streBgtk and WaUer't fweetneis jcui." 

The life of Edwand Waller was an eremfol one. He was bom «t ColeshUl, in War- 
wickshire, in 1605, entered Parliament in his eighteenth year, and was deeply engaged 
in the groat politieal straggles of Charles L with his Paxiiament At one time be was 
tent to the Tower, aad condemaed to be hanged for conq^ng to dehver the City of Lon- 
don to the king; but sanred hiasaelf by an al^eot submission and a liberal distribution of 
money, and went into traaporary enle. His jnoMc muse afterwards eel^nrated, with 
equal power and genius, the praises of Cromwell, of Charles IL, and of James. After 
i^ Bestoration Im was ele<^ to Pariiament, where, by his eloquence and wit, he was 
tiM delight of the House of Conmums. He died in 1667, at the age of ei^ty-two. — Eo. 

8 This is the Rev. Patrick Delany, who was the author of s work entitled ** Obsenra- 
tions on Lord Orrery's Remarks on the life and Writings of Swift," on whidi Pr. John- 
son (vol. iii. p. 168) beirtowed his otwunendations. R was published in 1764, and excited 
considerable attention at ih» time. He was bom in Ireland in 1686, and had the repu 
tation of being a scholar and a versatile writer. In 17S3 he published ** Revdation 
examined with Candour." In 17S8 nipeared his ** Reflections upon Polygamy," and 
ahwtly afterwards his ** Lih of David. From Lofd Carteret he was so fortunate as to 
receive some valuable cfaurdi prefermoit He died in 1768.— En. 
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langiaage is neher and ea^aUe of more beauty of ezpreeaion bgr haTing 
ft p^reater variety of synonyiues. 

His difisertation upon the unfitness of poetry for the awfiil subjects 
of our holy rdligion, though I do not entirely agree with him, has all the 
oaerit of originality, witih uncommon foroe and reasoning. 

Variws Readings in the Life rf WaIXER. 

^' Goniented to [the insertion of their names] their own nomination, 

** [After] paying a &ie often ihonsand pounds. 

** Gongratolating Charles the Second on his [coronation] recovered right, 

''He that has flattery ready for all whom the vicissitudes of the world happen 
to exalt, must he [confessed to degrade his powers] scorned as a prostituted ndnd, 

** The characters by which Waller iniended to distinguish, his writings are 
[elegance] sprighHiness and dignity. 

" Blossoms to be yalued only as they [fetch] foretell frmts. 

*' Images suc^ as the superficies of nature [easily] readily supplies. 

"[His] Some applications [are sometimes] may be thought too remote and 
unconsequentiaL 

** His images are [sometimes conftised] not always distinct,** 

Against hb Life of Milton, ihe hounds of Whiggism have opened in 
full cry. But of Milton's great excellence as a poet, wha?e shall we find 
Bueh a Uazon as by the hand of Johnson ? I shall seleet <mly the 
foUowii^ passage oonoenung " Paradise Lost :" 

" Fancy can hardly forbear to conjeofcnre with what temper Milton sorreyed 
the silent progress of his work, and marked Ms reputation stealing its way in a 
kind of subterraneous current, through fear and silence. I eaimot but oooeelTe 
him calm and cooiftdent, little disi^pointed, not at all deje^ed, relying on his 
own merit with steady consciousness, and waiting, witbout impatienee, the Ticis^ 
sitodes of opinion, and the impartiality of a future generation." 

Indeed eren Dr. Towers, who may be considered as one of the 
wannest zealots of the Revolution Society itself, allows &at *' Johnson 
has spoken in the highest terms of the abilities of that great poet, and 
has bestowed on his principid poetical compositions the most honouraUe 
encomiums."^ 

^ See " An Essay on the Life, Character, and Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson/ 
London, 1787 ; which is very well written, making a proper allowance for the democratieal 
bigotry of its author, whom I cannot however but admire for his liberalUy in apeakiog 
thus of my illustrioas friend : — 

" He possessed extraordinary powers of understanding, which were much cultivated by 
study, aud still more by meditation and reflection. His memory was remarkably retentive, 
his imagination uncommonly vigorous, and his judgment keen and penetrating. He had 
.a strong sense of the importance of religion; his piety was sincere, and sometimes 
ardent; And 'his zeal for the interests of virtue was often manifested in his conversadcm 
and in his writings. The same energy which was displayed in his literary productions wag 
exhibited also in his conversatiou, which was various, striking, and instructive ; and per- 
haps no man -ever equalled him for nervous and pointed repartees. 

'*His Dictionary, his moral Essays, and his productions in polite literature, will convey 
useful instruction, and elegant entertainme&t, as long as the language in which they are 
written shall be understood." — Boswbll. 
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That a man, -who venerated the church and monarchy as John8<m 
did» should speak with a just ahhorrence of Milton as a politician, or 
rather as a daring foe to good polity, was surely to he expected ; and to 
those who censure him, I would recommend hid commentary on Milton's 
celebrated complaint of his situation, when, by the lenity of Charles the 
Second — ** a lenity of which," as Johnson well observes, " the world 
has had perhaps no other example" — ^he, who had written in justifica- 
tion of the murder of his sovereign, was safe under an Act of Oblivion,'* 
'* No sooner is he safe than he finds himself in danger, faUen on evil 
days and evU tongues, with darhneu and toith dangers compassed round. 
This darkness, had his eyes been better employed, had undoubtedly 
deserved compassion ; but to add the mention of danger was ungrate- 
ful and unjust. He was fallen, indeed, on evil days; the time was 
come in wluch regicides could no longer boast their wickedness. But 
of evil tongues for Milton to complain, required impudence at least 
equal to his other powers ; — ^Milton, whose warmest advocates must 
allow that he never spared any asperity of reproach, [or brutality of 
insolence." 

I have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, "an acrimonious and 
surly Republican" — ''a man who in his domestic relaticms was so 
severe and arbitrary," ^ and whose head was filled with the hardest and 
most dismal tenets of Calvinism, should have been such a poet ; should 
not only have written with sublimity, but with beauty, and even guety ; 
should have exquisitely painted the sweetest sensations of which our 
nature is capable ; imaged the delicate raptures of connubial love ; 
nay, seemed to be animated with all the spirit of revdry. It is a proof 
that in the human mind the departments of judgment and imagination, 
perception and temper, may sometimes be divided by strong partitions ; 
and that the light and shade in the same character may be kept so 
distinct as never to be blended.* 

In the Life of Idilton, Johnson took occasion to midntsun his own 
and the general opinion of the excellence of rhyme over blank verse, in 
English poetry ; and quotes this apposite illustration of it by '' an 
ingenious critic," that it seems to he verse only to the eye,^ The gentieman 
>vhom he thus characterises is (as he told Mr. Seward) Mr. Lock, of 
Norbury Park, in Surrey, whose knowledge and taste in the fine arts 
is universally celebrated ; with whose elegance of manners the writer of 

1 Johnson's life of Milton. — Boswbll. 

2 Mr. Malone thinks it is rather a proof that he felt nothing of those cheerful sensa- 
tions vhich he has described; that on these topics it is the poet, and not the man, that 
writes. — Boswbll. 

8 One of the most natural instances of the effect of blank verse occnrred to the late 
Earl of Hopeton. His Lordship observed one of his shepherds poring in the fields 
upon Milton's "Paradise Lost;" and having asked him what book it was, the man 
answered, " An't please your Lordship, this is a very odd sort of an author: he would 
fain rhyme, but cannot get at it." — Boswblu 
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the present work has felt himself much impressed, and to whose virtues 
a common friend, who has known him long, and is not much addicted to 
flAtteiy, gives the highest testimony. 

Various Beadingt in the L\fe of MiLTON. 

** I cannot find any meaning but this which [his most bigoted advocates] even 
kindness and reverence can give. 

" [Perhaps no] scarcely any man ever wrote so much, and praised so few. 

" A certain [rescae] preservative from oblivion. 

"Lei me not be censored for this digression, as [contracted] pedantic or 
IMuradoxicaL 

" Socrates rather was of opinion that what we had to learn was how to- 
[johtain and communicate happiness] do good and avoid evil, 

** Its elegance [who can exhibits j is less attainable" 

I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the masterly execution of the 
Life of Dryden, which, we have seen,^ was one of Johnson's literary pro- 
jects at an early period, and which it is remarkahle that, after desisting 
&om it, from a supposed scantiness of materials, he should, at an ad- 
Tanced age, have exhibited so amply, 

Hb defence of that great poet against the illiberal attacks upon him,. 
as if his embracing the Roman Catholic communion had been a time- 
serving measure, is a piece of reasoning at once able and candid. In- 
deed, Dryden himself, in his " Hind and Panther," hath given such tv 
picture of his mind, that they who know the anxiety for repose as to the 
awful subject of our state beyond the grave, though they may think his. 
opinion ill-founded, must think charitably of his sentiment : — 

"Bat, gracious 6oD, how well dost thou provide 
For errmg judgments an unerring guide ! 
Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 
! teach me to believe thee thus conoeal'd, 
And search no farther than thyself reveal*d ; 
But Her alone for my director take, 
Whom thou hast promised never to forsake. 
My thoughtless youth was wing'd with vain desires. 
My manhood long misled by wand'rmg fires, 
Followed false lights ; and when their glimpse was gone. 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 
Such was I, such by nature still I am ; 
Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame. 
Good life be now my task : my doubts are done ; 
What more could shock my faith than Three in One?" 

in drawing Dryden's character, Johnson has given, though I sup* 

1 See vol. iii. p. 44. — ^Boswbll. 
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pose imiiitentioiiaBj, wmie touches of his own. Thns : ** The p o w m 
that predominated in his intellectoal operations was rather strong reasoa 
than quick sensihility. Upon all occasions that were presei^ied, he 
studied rather than felt ; and produced sentiments not such as natuze 
enforces, hut meditation supplies. With the simple and elemental 
passions as they spring separate in the mind» he seems not much ac- 
quainted. He is, therefore, with all his varieij of ezeeHence, not ehea 
pathetic ; and had so little sensihilitj of the power of efftttt(»B purely 
natural, that he did not esteem them in others." It may, indeed, be 
observed, that in all the numerous writings of Johnson, whether in 
prose or verse, and even in his Tragedy, of which the subject is the 
distress of an unfortunate princess, th^ is not a single passage that 
ever drew a tear. 

Farkm IUaiing$ im Mt Ltfe rf DXTDBN. 

«< rji]^ reasan of this general perusal, Addison has attempted to [find in] 
derive fr^m the delight which the mind feels in the investigation of secrets. 

" His best actions are but [convenient] inability of wickedness. * 

"When once he had esgi^ed himself in disputation, [matter] thoughtt flowed 
in on either side. 

"The abyss of an on-ideal [emptiness] vacancy, 

** These, like [many other luurlots,] the harlots qf other men, had his lofe 
though not his approbation. 

"He [sometimes displays] detcendt to display his knowledge with pedantb 
ostentation. 

"French words which [were then used in] had then erefi into conver- 
sation." 

The Life of Pope was written by Johnson con amore, both from the 
early possession which that writer had taken of his mind, and from the 
pleasure which he must have felt, in for ever silencmg dl attempts to 
lessen his poetical fame, by demonstrating his excellence, and pro- 
nouncing the following triumphant eulogium : — " After all this, it is 
surely superfluous to answer the question that has once been asked. 
Whether Pope was a poet ? otherwise than by asking in return, if Pope 
be not a poet, where is poetry to be fbund ? To cbcumscribe poetry by 
A definition, will only show the narrowness of the definer ; though a de- 
finition which shall exclude Pope will not easily be made. Let us look 
round upon the present time, and back upon the past ; let us inquire to 
whom the voice of mankind has decreed the wreatii of poetry ; let their 
productions be examined, and their claims stated, and the pretensions of 
Pope will be no more disputed. 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, ** Su*, a thousand 
years may elapse before there shall appear another man with a power 
of versification equal to that of Pope."^ That power must undoubtedly 
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be allowed itt due ib^ie m eabaaaag the Talne of his eaptintiag oom- 
position. 

Johnson, who had dam liberal jastiee to Wtu-bortm in his editiOB 
q£ Shakspetuc, which wu pnUiBfaed dnring the life of that powsfU 



miter, with BtiU gnatv libenKtf took an opportautf, m the Idfe of 
Fope, at fKjrag the tribote due to faim when he wu no longer in " hi^ 
place," bat numbered with the dead.' 

1 Of Johiuon'i nnidiBt tawmit WubiataB, n nrj boasonble noliea it ukeo bf 

tbe editor of " TracU bj WubuiloD, ud ■ Waibnrloniui, not admitud iolo the Col- 
lection of (hdr napeOire WoAl" After an Me azid " timi, thoi^ not Dnditdagi^ah- 
iDg." conadenlloii of Wirburton'i chirBcter. he ■aya, " In cwo uannrttl w«ki, Johsum 
hu stood forth ia &e ftmnxM rack of bia admiren. Bj the tatiiBOBjr of such ■ aao, 
iopcrtJneDcs moat be ibaihed, ud milignk; iUdf man be aonciiad. Of Hlerarr mail, 
Jabnnin, aa ve bU bnow, wu ■ la^Kdons, tral a moat acnre judge. Bach wu hii 
disoeTDni«it, th^ he pierced Into the most aeeret ajiringa of hnzBU actiona ; and auch 
waa hia int^Jit^, that he ahraja wei^ted the moraJ chanetera of hla feUow-dEatnnftJq 
(he ' balance of the sanctoary.' He wis loo eoonigeoui to prajniiile a lijil, and too pnnd 
to tmcble to a anperior. Warburtaii he knew, u 1 know hint, and aa every man of 
aeoae and Ttitoe would wish to be liaowD. — I mem, both fnna Ini own wrilinga, tad 
from tbe writinga of tboaa who dtsaented from hia priiiciplea, or who enried him repots 
lioiL Bol. Bi to faToun, bo had nerer neceiTcd or aaked imr baa the Biahip ol 
Gloucester : and if mj foemorj faila me not. je had seen him oily once, when they 
met almoat withoot design, convened mlboat nioch eflbrt, and paited withoal any 
luting impreuinn of hatred or affenion. Yet, with til the ardouj of lynpKbetie geaiH. 
Jabuim bad dme that aponlaneoasly md ably, whieb, by aome witten, had been 
before allempled iijndielansly, and vhieh.by otberi, fmrn irtumman aoBcesifui atteapU 
mi^ hare been eipeeted, baa dM hitlierlB been dona at llL He ipdn wdl of War- 
billion, nitbont ininlling Ihoae 'Kiam Warhonoa de^wMl. He a^iprcMed not the i^ 
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It seemfi strange, that two such men as Johnson and Warborton, who 
liyed in the same age and country, should not only not have been in an j 
degree of intimacy, but been almost personally unacquainted. But such 
instances, though we must wonder at them, are not rare. K I am nghtl j 
informed, after a careful inquiry, they never met but once, which was at 
the house of Mrs. French, in London, well known for her elegant ass^n- 
blies, and bringing eminent characters together. The interriew proved to 
be mutually agreeable. 

I am well informed, that Warburton said of Johnson, ^ I admire bim, 
but I cannot bear his style ;" and that Johnson being told of this, said, 
**That is exactly my case as to him." The manner in which he 
expressed his admiration of the fertility of Warburton's genius and <^ 
the variety of his materials, was, ** The table is always fuU, Sir. He 
brings things from the north, and the south, and from every quarter. 
In his ' Divine Ligation,' you are always entertained. He carries yoa 
round and round, without carrying you forward to the point ; but then 
you have no wish to be carried forward." He siud to the Rev. Mr. 
Strahan, '' Warburton is perhaps the last man who has written with a 
mind full of reading and r^ection." 

It is remarkable, that in the Life of Broome, Johnson takes notice 
of Dr. Warburton using a mode of expression which he himself used, 
and that not seldom, to die great offence of those who did not know him. 
Having occasion to mention a note, stating the different parts which were 
executed by the associated translators of " The Odyssey," he says, " Dr. 
Warburton told me, in his warm language, that he thought the relation 
given in the note a lie. The language is warm indeed ; and, I must own» 
cannot be justified in consistency with a decent regard to the established 
forms of speech." Johnson had accustomed himself to use the word lie, 
to express a mistake or an error in relation ; in short, when the thing was 
not to as told, though the relator did not mean to deceive. When he 

perfections of this eztrtordinary man, while be endeavoared to do justice to his numerous 
and transcendental excellencies. He defended him when liring, amidst the clamours of 
his enemies ; and praised him when dead, amidst the silence of hit /riendt." 

Having arail^ myself of this editor's eulogy tm my departed friend, for which I 
warmly thank him, let me not suffer the lustre of his reputation, honestly acquired by 

Sofbimd learning and vigorous eloquence, to be tarnished by a charge of iUiberality. 
e has been accused of invidiously dragging again into light certain writings of a 
person respectable by his talents, his learning, his station, and his age, which were 
published a great many years ago, and have since, it is said, been silently given up by 
theiir author. But when it is considered that these writings were not sine of yotUk, 
but deliberate works of one well-advanced in life, overflowing at once with flattery to 
a great man of great interest in the Church, and with unjust and acrimonious abuse 
of two men of eminent merit ; and that, though it would have been unreasonable to 
expect an humiliating recantation, no apo1<^ whatever has been made in the cool of 
the evening, for the oppressive fervour q( the heat of the day ; no flight relenting ia- 
dicatiou has appeared in any note, or any comer of later publications ; is it not fair 
to understand him as superciliously persevering? When he allows the shafts to re- 
main in the wounds, and will not stretch forth a lenient hand, is it wrong, is it not 
generous to become an indignant avenger ? — ^Boswbll. , 
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thought there was intentional falsehood in the relator, his expression was^ 
** He lies, and he knows he lies.'\ 

Speaking of Pope's not having been known to excel in conversa- 
tion, Johnson observes, that ** traditional memory retains no sallies of 
raillery, or sentences of observation ; nothing feither pointed or solid, 
wise or merry; and that one apophthegm only is i-ecorded." In this 
respect, Pope differed widely from Johnson, whose conversation was, 
perhaps, more admirable than even his writings, however excellent 
Mr. Wilkes has, however, favoured me with one repailee of Pope, of 
which Johnson was not informed. Johnson, after justly censuring 
him for having " nursed in his mind a foolish disesteem of kings," tells 
us, " yet a little regard shown him by the Prince of Wales melted his 
obduracy : and he had not much to say when he was asked by his 
Royal Highness, how he could love a Prince^ while he disliked Kings f" 
The answer which Pope made was, " The young lion is harmless, and 
even playful; but when his claws are full grown he becomes cruel, 
dreadful, and mischievous." 

But although we have no collection of Pope's sayings, it is not there- 
fore to be concluded, that he was not agreeable in social intercourse ; for 
Johnson has been heard to say, that *' the happiest conversation is that 
of which nothing is distinctly remembered, but a general effect of pleas- 
ing impression." The late Lord Somerville,^ who saw much of great 
and brilliant life, told me, that he had dined in company with Pope, and 
that after dinner the Utile man, as he called him, drank his bottle of 
Burgundy, and was exceedingly gay and entertaining. 

1 cannot withhold from my great friend a censure of at least culpable 
inattention to a nobleman, who, it has been shown, behaved to him with 
imcommon politeness. He says, ** Except Lord Bathurst, none of Pope's 
noble friends were such as that a good man would wish to have his inti- 
macy with them known to posterity." This will not apply to Lord 
Mansfield, who was not ennobled in Pope's lifetime ; but Jolmson should 
have recollected, that Lord Marchmont was one of those noble friends. 
He includes his lordship along with Lord Bolingbroke, in a charge of 
neglect of the papers which Pope left by his will ; when, in truth, as I 
myself pointed out to him, before he wrote that Poet's life, the papers 
were '* committed to the sole care and judgment of Lord Bolingbroke, 
unless he (Lord Bolingbroke) shall not survive me;" so that Lord 

1 James Lord Somerville, who died in 1766. — Malonb. 

Let me here express my grateful remembrance of Lord SomerviUe's kindness to me, 
at a very early period. He was the first person of high rank that took particular notice 
of me in the way most flattering to a young man fondly ambitious of being distinguished 
for his literary talents ; and by the honour of his encouragement made me think well of 
myself, and aspire to deserve it better. He had a happy art of communicating his varied 
knowledge of the world, in short remarks and anecdotes, with a quiet pleasant gravity 
that was exceedingly engaging. Never shall I forget the hours which I enjoyed with 
him at his apartments in the royal palace of Holy rood- house, aud at his seat near 
Edinburgh, wluch he himself had formed with an elegant taste. — Boswell. 

4 c 
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Marehmont had no conoem whstevo' mik tbem* After the first editum 
of the Lives, Mr. Malone, whose love of justice is equal to his aooumey, 
made, in my hearing, the same remaric to Johnson; yet he <mutted to 
eorrect the erroneous statemrat.^ These particulars I mention, in tha 
helief that there was only foi^getfukeBS in my friend ; hut I owe thia mucii 
to the Earl of Man^mont's reputation, who, were there no other memcK 
rials, will he immortalized hy that line of Pope, in the Tenses on his 
Grotto: 



*» 



** And the bright fliuiw was shot through ICarohmont's soul 

Varhut Readingt in lA« Lif§ </FOFB. 

** [Somewhat free] n^gkiently bM in his criticitm. 

"All the gay [niceties] varieties of diction. 

"Strikes the imagination with far [more] greater force. 

" It is [probably] certainly the noblest version of poetry which the world has 
^iver seen. 

"Every sheet enabled him to write the next with [leas trouble J more 
facility, 

"No man sympathises with [vanity depressed] tfie sorrew* tf vanity, 

" It had been [criminal] le$e easily excused, 

'* When he [threatened to lay down] talked qf laying down his pen. 

"Society [is so named emphaUcaily in opposition to] poUtitally regulated, ia 
a state centra-distinguished fiem a state of nature. 

"A fictitioas life of an [ahsord] Urfatuated schdlar. 

*' A fooUfih [oontempt, cOsregard] disesteem of kingpi 

"His hopes and Ws, his joys and, sorrows [were like those of other mortals] 
acted strongly upon his mind. 

"Eager to pursoe knowledge, and attentive to [aocomolate] retain it, 

"A mind [excursive] active, amhitious, and adventurous. 

" In its [noblest] undest searches still longing to go forward. 

"He wrote in such a manner as mi^ expose him to few [nogleots] 
hazards, 

" The [reasonaUene8s]yiw/ie« of my determination. 

"A [favourite] delicious employment of the poets. 

" More teirific and more poweribl [beix^] phantoms perform on the stonny 
ocean. 

" The inventor of [those] this petty [beings] n4^ien, 

" The [mind] heart naturally loves truth." 

In the Life of Addison we find an unpleamng account of his having 
lent Steele a hundred pounds, and '' reclaimed his loan by an execution.*^ 
In the new edition of Uie BiograpMa Britatmoa, the authenticity of thia 

1 Thif neglect, however, aisoredly did not arise from any ill-will towards Lord 
Marehmont, but from inattention ; jast as he neglected to correct the statament concemin|^ 
the family of Thomson, the poet, after it had been shown to be enoneousL— Malons. 
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anoedote is^ dftnieeL But Mr. Malon& Ixaa obligpd me wiih tha foUowmg 
m^ eoncemiBg it : — 

" Many persons having doubts concerning this fact, I a^^lied to Dr. Johnson 
to ieam on what anthority he afiserted it. He told me he hod it from Savage, 
who lived in intimacy wiiJi Steele, and who mentioned that Steele told him the 
story with tears in his eyes. Ben Victor, Dr. Johnson said, likewise informed 
him of this remarkable transactron, from the relation of Mr. ^yilkes, the comedian, 
who was also an intimate of Steele's.^ Some, in defence of Addison, have said 
that 'the act was done with the good-natnred view of rousing Steele, and cor- 
recting that profusion which alwaya made him necessitous.' ' If that were the 
case,' said Johnson, 'and that he only wanted to alarm Steele, he would after- 
wards have returned the money to his friend^ whichtxt i» aoi protended he did. 
This, too,' he adiMy ^might be retorted by an advoeala for Stoeler who might 
allege^ that he did net repay the loaa mtenUonaUy, merely to see wh^er Addison 
woi^ be mean and ungeuesous enough to nu^use of legal proeem to reee^er 
i^ But of suofa' speeuhntions there is no end t we eannot. dlim into the heoTis of 
men ; hut their actions are open to observalaim*.' 

" t th«i mentioned to him that some pet^e- thought, that Mr. Addison's 
character was so pure, that the fact, though true, ought to have been suppressed* 
He^aaniF nO' reason, for this. ' If nothing but the bright side o£ characters should 
he shown, we should sit down in despondency, and think it utterly impossible to 
, imitate them in anything. The sacred writers,' he observed, 'related the vicious 
as well as the virtuous actions of men ; which had this moral e£^t, that it kept 
mankind from despair, into which otherwise they would naturally fiitll, were they 
not supported by the recollection that others had ofibnded like themsdves, and by 
penitence and amendment oflife had been restored to tile fii^roiir ef Besven.' 

"E. M." 

The last paragraph of this note cs of great importance ; and I request 
&&t my readers may consider it with particular attention. It will he 
afterwards referred to in this work. 

Various Readings in the L\fe qf AniOE&QffSf* 

** [But he was our first example}. BJe taas, however, one of our earliest examm 
pies of correctness. 

"And [overlook] despise their masters. 

" His instructions were such as the [state] character of his [own time] readers 
made [necessary] proper. 

"His purpose was to [diffuse] in/use literary curiosity by gentle and unsus- 
pected conveyance [among] into the gay, file idle, and the wealthy^ 

" Framed ralth^ far those tiiat [wish J are learning to writer 

'^Domestic [manners] scenes,** 

In his Life of Farnell, I wonder that Johnson omitted to insert an 

1 The late Mv. Burice infenned me, in 1792, Oiat Lady Dcmothaa Primioae {-who died 
ata graat a^, I tfaiidt ia 176% and had. been well aoq^iai nt ad with Steele) told him the 
•ame story.— Malomb. 
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Epitaph Mrhich he had long before composed for that amiable man, 
without ever writing it down, bat which he was- so good as, at my 
xequesi, to dictate to me, by which means it has been preserved. 

** Hie refmeteit THOMAS PaRMELL^ S, T. P. 

''Qui 8aC6rdo8 pariter et poeta, 
Utrasque partes ita impleyit^ 
Ut neqae saoerdoti suavitas poeta, 
Keo poetiB sacerdotis sanctitas» deesset' 

Fariout Readings in the Life qf PaBNELL. 

" Aboat three years [after] nfterweatde, 

" [Did not much want] was in no great need qf improrement. 

'* Bat his prosperity did not latt long [was ckKided with that which took away 
all his powers of enjoying either profit or pleasore, the death of his wifi^ whom he 
is said to have lamented with soch sorrow, as hastened his end.]^ His end, 
whatever was the cause, was now approaching. 

"In the Hermit^ the [composition] narrative, as it Is less aizy, is less 
pleasing.*' 

In the Life of Blackmore, we find that writer's reputation generously 
cleared by Johnson from the cloud of prejudice which the malignity 
oi contemporary wits had raised around it In this spirited exertion of 
justice he has been imitated by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his praise of 
the architecture of Yanbrugh. 

We trace Jdmson's own character in his obsenrations on Black- 
more's ** magnanimity as an author." " The incessant attacks of his 
enemies, whether serious or merry, are never discovered to have dis- 
turbed his qmet, or to have lessened Ids confidence in himself." John- 
son, I recollect, once told me, laughmg heartily, that he understood it 
had been said of him, " He appears not to feel; but when he is alone^ 
depend upon it, he suffen eadly." I am as certain as I can be of any 
man's real sentiments, that he enjoyed the perpetual shower of little 
hostile arrows as evidences of his fame. 

Farious Beadingt in the Life of BlaCKHOBE. 

** To [set] engage poetry [on the side] in the caute of virtae. 
"He likewise [estaUished] eitforced the tmth of Bevelation. 
" [Kindness] benevolence was ashamed to favour. 
" His practice, which was once [very extensive] invidiouily great, 
** There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful name [of] which he has not 
[shown] taught his reader how [it is to be opposed] to oppose. 

1 1 should have thought that Johnson, who had felt the severe affliction torn which 
Parnell never recovered, would have preserved this passage. — ^Boswbll. 

He omitted it, doubtless, because be afterwards learnt that, however he might have 
lamented hia wife, hia end was hastened by other means.-— Malohs. 
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** Of this [contemptaons] indecent arrogance. 

" [He wrote] but produced likewise a work of a different kind. 

'* At least [written] compiled with integrity. 

''Eanlts which many tongues [were desirous] would have made haste to 
publish. 

"But though he [had not] could not boast ^nfbch critical knowledge. 

**He [used] waited for no felicities of fancy. 

"He had ever elated his [mind] views bcm to that ideal perfection whioii 
every [mind] genius bom to excel is condemned always to pursue and neve* 
overtake. 

** The [first great] Jundamental principle of wisdom and of virtue.*' 

Various Readings in the Life of Phuifs. 

" His dreadful [rival] antagot^t Pope. 
*' They [have not often much] are not loaded with thought. 
" In his translation fix>m Pindar, he [will not be denied to have reached] 
found the art tf reaching all the obscurity of the Theban bard.' 



tf 



Farious Readings in the Life of CONOREYE. 

**C(mgrefn^B conversation must surely have been at least equally pleasing 
with his writings. 

"It apparently [requires] pre^suppotes a familiar knowledge of many cha- 
racters. 

" Beciprocation of [similes] conceits. 

"The dialogue is quick and [various] sparkling. 

** Love for love ; a comedy [more drawn fix>m life] qf nearer alliance to life. 

'* The general character of his miscellanies is, that they show little wit and 
[no] little virtue. 

" [Perhaps] certtdnly he had not the fire requisite for the higher species of 
lyric poetry." 

Various Readings in the L\fe of TiCKELL. 



« 



[Longed] Umg wished to peruse it 
" At the [accession] arrival of King George. 

"Fiction [unnaturally] unskilfully compounded of Grecian deities and Gothic 
fiuries." 

Various Readings in the Life of Akenside. 

''For [another] a different purpose. 

" [A furious] an umneeessary and outrageous zeal. 

" [Something which] what he called and thought liberty. 

" [A &vourer of innovation] lover qf contradiction. 

*'Warburton's [censure] objections. 

" His rage [for liberty] <if patriotism, 

" Mr. Dyson with [a zeal] an ardour of firiendship." 

In the Life of Lyttelton, Jdinson seems to have been not & 
disposed towards that nobleman. Mrs. Thrale suggests that he 
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ofeided by MoUy AstotCs piefera&oe of hk loi«kh^ to fahn.^ I caji 
by no means join in the censure besteired by JeAmson <m. bis lorde^ip, 
wbom be calls ''poor Lyttelton,** for retnming tbanks to tbe Oridcal 
BeviewerBy for baying ''kindly commended" bis "Dialogues of the 
Dead." Snob " acknowlodgments," says my fiiend, "never can l)e 
proper, nnoe tbey must be paid eitber for flattery or for justice." la 
my opinion tbe most uprigbt man, wbo bas been tiied on a false aocusa- 
tioQy may» wben be is acquitted, make a bow to bis jury> And when 

1 Let not my reailera smile to think of Johnson's being a candidate for female favour. 
Mr. Peter Gttfriok assured me, tiiot he was told by a ]a(sty,-ttiat in her ojnBion Johnson 
^as " a very tedueing ftum." Disadvantages o^ person and manner mav be forgotten, 
where intellectual pleasure is toomiunicatad to a sosoqidble mind ; and that Johnson 
was capable of feeling the most delicate and disinterested attachmoit, q;^>ears from the 
following letter whidi is published by Mrs. ThnAe, wi^ same -others to the «ame jwrsoDy 
of which Uie excellence » not so affparent : — 

''TO MMS BOOSBSV. 

Janovy, 1774. 
*'Dbabb8t Madam, 
" Though I am afraid your illness leaves yon little leisure for the recepUon of airy 
civilities, yet I cannot forbear to ymy yon my oongmtnlMiont on fhe new year; and to 
dedare my wishes that your years to come may be many and happy. In this wish, 
indeed, I inclode myself, -v^ have none but yon on w!hom my beast a r ep ow s .; yet var^j I 
vnsh your good, even though your situation were such as should permit jwt to^omauasSU 
cate no gratifications to, dearest, dearest Madam, your, ^. 8aJ(* Johnson.** 

There is still a slight mistake in the text It was not MoBy Aston, but HiB Boot]d>y. 
tar whose affections Johnson and Lord Lyttelton were rivid candidates. See lbs.* 
Piozzi's " Anecdotes," p. 160. After mentioning ^le •death «ff Mrs. Bitriievbert (nbo "Was 
a daughter of Mr. Meynel, of Bradley, in Derbyahive), and Jofansonls ba|^ adadiMion of 
her, she adds, " The friend of this lady, Miss Boothby, euceeeded her in the management 
of Mr. Fitzherbert's funily, and in the esteem of Xir. Johnson; though he told me, she 
pushed her piety to bigotry, her devotion to enfimsiasm; thati^ somew^hat disqualiBed 
herself for the duties of this life, by her perpetual aspirations after the Dad 7 sndt was,, 
)iowever, the purity of her mind, he said, and eudi the graces of her manner, illut ILord 
Lyttelton and be used to strive for her preference with an emulatimi that occasiQiied 
hourly disgust, and ended in lasting animosity. ' You may see,* said he to me, when the 
Poets' laves were prinled> 'that dear Boothhy is at my heart stiU.* " , 

Miss Hill Boothby, wbo was the only daughter of Brook Boothhy, Esq., and hia 
wife, Elizabeth Fitzherbert, was somewhat older than Johnson. She was boin October 
27, 1708, and died January 16, 1766. Svl letters addressed to her by Johnson in^ the 
year 1756, are printed in Mrs. Piozzi s Collection ; and a Prayer composed by him on her 
death may be found in his ** Prayers and Meditations.*' His affisction ferher mdooedliim 
to preserve and bind up in a volume thirty-three of her letters, wMd: were purehaM^ten. 
the widow of his servant, Francis Barber, and published by R Phillips, in 1806. 

But highly as he valued this lady, his attachment to Miss MoUy Aston (afterwards 
Mrs. Brodie), appears to have been still more ardent. He burned (says Mrs. Piqzzi) 
many letters in the last week [of his life], I am told, and those written by his moOiw 
drew from him a flood of tears, when the paper they were written on was i^l consumed 
Mr. Sastzes saw him cast a melandidy ioiuk upon their aahes wiUeh he took *a|> -and 
examined, to see if a word was atill l^ble. Nobody has ewe mentionad what beeame 
of Miss Aaton's letters, though he once told me himself they should be the last J^^tj^Vf he 
wonld destroy, and added these lines with a very faltering voice : 

" Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part. 

And the last pang shall tear thee from his heait; 

Life's idle business at one gasp be o'er, 

Tbe Mnse forgot, and dum beloved no more.** 
AcUUtiBm to Ifm. Piorztt CdttecHon c/Jk: J^hmonU LeUm^-^HAiMKE, 
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those who are so much the arbiters of literary merit, as in a considerable 
ctegree to influence the public opinion, review an author's work placido 
luniine, when I am a&aid mankind in general are better pleased with 
severity, he may surely express a grateful sense of their civility. 

Varioiu Readings in the Life of Lytteltoix. 

"He solaced [himself] his grief hy writing a long poem to her memory. 
" The prodaction rather [of a mind that means well than thii^ yigoronsly] 
as it seems of leisure than of study, rather effusions than comfHfsitiom, 
" His last literary [work] production, 
" [Found the way] undertook to persuade." 

As the introduction to his critical lamination of the genius aoad 
^writings of Young, he did Mr. Herbert Croft;, then a barrister of Litr- 
coln's-inn, now a clergyman, the honour to adopt a Life of Young 
-written by &at gentleman, who was the fHend of Dr. Young's son, and 
wished to vindicate him from some very erroneous remarks to his pre- 
judice. Mr. Croft's performance was vubjected to ihe revision of Dr. 
Johnson, as a|^>«nin3 Irom the foMolrag note to Mr. John Nichols :^ 

"This Life of Dr. Tonng was written l?y a^friend of hlft son. What & 
crossed with blaok is e}cpanged1)y the author ; what is [crossed with red is ex-^ 
ponged by me. If yon find anything more iStttt can be weU omitted, I shall ndt 
be sorry to see It ^ret shorter.** 

It has always appeared to me't<) have a considerable share of merits 
and to display a pretty successfdl imitation of Johnson's style. When 
I mentioned this to a very emineiit Hteraiy charadfer,' he opposed me 
Tehemently, exclaiming, " No, no, it is not a good imitfCtion of Johnson'; 
it has all his pomp wi^ottt Ins force ; it bos all the nodosities of the 
oak without its strength." This was an image so happy, thflkt one 
might have thought lie would "have been satisfied with it ; but he was 
not And setting liis mind again to wctt%, he added, wit^ exquisite 
felicity, ** It has i3l the contortions of the sibyl, without the inspiration.** 

Mr. Croft very properly guards us against supposing that Young was 
a gloomy man ; and mentions, that " his parish was indebted to the 
good-humour of the author of *The Night Thou^ts* for an assembly 
and a bowling-green." A letter from a noble fol^igner is quoted, in 
which he is smd to have been **'very pleasant in conversation." 

Mr. Langton, wlio frequeniily visited him, iiiforms me, that there 
was an air of benevolence in his manner, but that he could obtain from 
him less information ttian he liad hoped to receive from one who had 
lived so much in intercourse with the brightest men of what has been 
called the At^stan age df England ; and that he showed a degree of 
eager curiosity concerning the common occurrences that were then pass- 

1 " Gentleman's Magazine/* vol. iv. p. 10. — Bobwell. 
» The late Mr. Buike. — ^Malonb. 
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ing, which appeared somewhat remork^l le in a man of such intellectual 
stores, of such an advanced age, and who had retired from life with 
declared disappointment in his expectations. 

An instance at once of his pensive turn of mind, and his cheerful- 
ness of temper, appeared in a little story which he himself told to Mr. 
Langton, when they were walking in his garden : '* Here," said he, ** I 
had put a handsome sun-dial^ with this inscription, Eheufugaces! which 
(speaking with a smile) was sadly yerified, for by the next morning my 
dial had been carried off ! " ^ 

It gives me much pleasure to observe, that however Johnson may 
have casually talked, yet when he sits, as " an ardent judge zealous to 
his trust, giving sentence" upon the excellent works of Young, he allows 
them the high praise to which they are justly entitled. " The ' Universal 
Passion' (says he) is indeed a very great performance, — his distichs 
have the weight of solid sentiment and his points the sharpness of 
resistless truth." 

But I was most anxious concerning Johnson's decision upon '' Kight 
Thoughts," which I esteem as a mass of the grandest and richest poetry 
that human genius has ever produced ; and was delighted to find this cha- 
racter of that work : " In his ' Night Thoughts,' he has exhibited a very 
wide display of original poetry, variegated with deep reflection and striking 
allusions : a wilderness of thought, in which the fertility of fancy scatters 
flowere of every hue and of every odour. This is one of the few poems 
in which blank verae could not be changed for rhyme but with disad- 
yantage." And afterwards, "Particular lines are not to be regarded ; 
the power is in the whole ; and in the whole there is a magnificence like 
that ascribed to Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast extent and 
endless diversity." 

But there is in this poem not only all that Johnson so well brings in 
view, but a power of the pathetie beyond ahnost any example that I have 
seen. He who does not feel his nerves shaken and his heart pierced by 
many passages in iliis extraordinary work, particularly by that most 
affecting one which describes the gradual torment suffered by the con- 
templation of an object of affectionate attachment visibly and certainly 
decaying into dissolution, must be of a hard and obstinate frame. 

To^ the other excellencies of ''Night Thoughts" let me add the 
great and peculiar one, that they contain not only the noblest sentiments 
of virtue, and contemplations on immortality, but the Christian Sacrifice, 
the Divine Propitiation, with all its interesting circumstances, and con- 

1 The late Mr. James Balph told Lord Macartney, that he passed an evening with Dr. 
Young, at Lord Melcombe's (then Mr. Doddington), at Hammersmith. The Doctor 
nappening to go out into the garden, Mr. Doddington observed to him, on his retam, 
that it was a dreadful night, as in truth it was, there being a violent storm of rain and 
wind. "No, Sir,** replied the Doctor^ *<it is a Teiy fine night Thb Lobo is abroad.** 

•^BOSWBLL 
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solations to "a wounded spirit," solemnly and poetically displayed in 
such imagery and language, as cannot foil to exalt, animate, and soothe 
the truly pious. No book whatever can be recommended to young 
persons, with better hopes of seasoning their minds with vital religion, 
than " Young's Night Thoughts." 

In the Life of Swift, it appears to me that Johnson had a certain 
degree of prejudice against that extraordinary man, of which I have 
elsewhere had occasion to speak. Mr. Thomas Sheridan imputed it to 
a supposed apprehension in Johnson, that Swift had not been sufficiently 
active in obtaining for him an Irish degree when it was solicited ;^ but of 
this there was not sufficient evidence ; and let me not presume to charge 
Johnson with injustice, because he did not think so highly of the writings 
of this author, as I have done from my youth upwards. Yet that he 
had an unfavourable bias is evident, were it only from that passage in 
ivhich he speaks of Swift's practice of saving, as, '* first ridiculous and 
at last detestable:" and yet after some examination of circumstances, 
£nds himself obliged to own, that ** it will perhaps appear that he only 
liked one mode of expense better than another, and sav^ merely that he 
might have something to give." 

One observation which Johnson makes in Swift's Life should be 
often inculcated : " It may be justly supposed, that there was inliis con- 
Tersation, what appears so frequently in his letters, an affectation of 
familiarity with the great, an ambition of momentary equality, sought 
and enjoyed by the neglect of those ceremonies which custom has estab- 
lished as the barriers between one order of society and another. This 
transgression of regularity was by himself and his admirers termed 
greatness of soul ; but a great mind disdains to hold anything by courtesy, 
and therefore never usmrps what a lawful claimant may take away. He 
that encroaches on another's dignity, puts himself in his povrer ; he is 
either repelled with helpless indignity, or endured by clemency and con- 
descension." 

Various Readings in the Life of SwiFT. 

"Charity may be persaaded to think that it might be written by a man of 
a pecnliar [opinions] cttaracter^ without ill intention. 

*' He did not [disown] denif it. 

"[To] by whose kindness it is not nnlikely that he was [indebted for] 
advanced to his benefices. 

" [With] /or this purpose he had recourse to Mr. Harley. 

"Sharpe, whom he [represents] describes as 'the luumless tool of others' 
hate.' 

** Harley was slow because he was [irresolute] doubtful, ^ 

" When [readers were not many] we were not yet a nation of readers, 

** [Every man who] he that could say he knew him. 

''Eveiy man of known influence has so many [more] petitions [than} wkiek 

1 See (roL i. p. 97. — ^Boswbll. 
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he [csb] coHnot grants that he most necessarily ofiend more than he [oaa 
gratify] gratifies, 

"Ecclesiastical [prefermeilts] benefices, 

** Swift [pFocared] eoutrived an interview. 

" [As a writer] In kU works he has given very different specimens. 

"On all common occasicms he habitoally [assumes] tfU^eeis a Bi^le of [sape- 
riority] arrogance* 

" By the [omission] neglect of tiiose ceremonies. 

'* That their merito filled the world [and] or that there was no [room f(n-] 
hope of Taxat.** 

I have not confined myself to the order of ihe *' Lives," in makii^ 
my feiw remarks. Indeed a diflferent order is observed in the original 
publication, and in the collection of Jcdmson's Works. And sbouUi 
it be objected, that many of my yaidons readings ore inconsiderablfl^ 
those ivbo mal^e an objection wMl be |xleased to consider, that «ndii 
small particiilars are intended for those who ave nicety critical in ooib^ 
position, to whom they will bean acceptable selection. 

'^* Spence's Anecdotes," whidi aie finqaently quoted and nfeneA 
to in Johnson's " Lives of the Poets," are in a maxmscript cdlectioa^ 
made isy the Eev. Mr. Joeqvb Spenoe,^ containing a non^ber of parti- 
culars concerning eminent men. To each anecdote is maiirod the nams 
of the person on whose authority it is mentioned. This vakiaiile eoQeotioii 
is the property of the Duke of Newcastie, who, iQKm the applicatiea <tf 
Sir Lucas Pe{hys, was pleased to permit it to be put into the hands of 
I>r. Johnson, who C am eony to think made but an awkward retioB. 
** Great assisftatnce, " says be, ''bas been given me by Mr. Spence's 
OolleotioD, of which I consider the communication as a fiMrour worthy of 
public acknowledgmwt : ' ' but he bas not owned to yfhom be was obliged ^ 
80 tiiat the acknowledgment is maffropriated to bis Oraoe. 

While tl^ world in general was filled with admiration of Johnson^s 
*' Lives of the Poets,*' there were narrow circles in which prejudice mA 
resentment were fostered, and from which attacks of different sorts 
issued against him.^ By some violent Whigs he was arraigned of in- 
justice to Milton ; by some Cambridge men of depreciating Gray ; 
and his expressing with a dignified freedom what be really thought of 
G^rge Lord LytteUon, gave offence to some of the friends of that 
nobleman, and particularly produced a declaration of war against liim 

1 The Reverend Jo8e|^ Spence, A.M., rector of Great Harwood, in BucldiighamBhiie, 
and Pr^endaiy cf Durluun, died at Byfleet, in Surrey, August 20, 17681 He was a 
Fellow of New College, in Oxford, and held the office of Professor of 'Poetry in thift 
University from 1728 to 1788.— Mai.omb. 

s From tfaifl disreputable class, I except an ingenions ihoogh not satiafinctory de. 
fence of Hammond, which I did not see till lately, by the favour of its author, my amiable 
fiiend, the Rev. Mr. Bevill, who pn'blished it without his name. It is a juvenile per- 
formanee, but elegantly written, with dassicid enthusiasm of sentanent, and yet wiih 
a becoming modesty and great respect for Dr. Johnson. — Boswbll. 
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from Mrs. Montagu, the ingenious essayist on Shakspeare, between 
whom and bis lordship a conxmerce of reciprocal compliments bad long 
'been carried on. In this war ibe smallest powers in alliance with him 
were of course led to taff^^g/b^ at least on the defensive, and thus I for 
one was excluded fron ^ eajc^ment lof ^ A Feast for Keason," such 
as Mr. Cumberland hts iesenbed, witk « keen, yet just and delicaie 
pen, in bis '* Obsef^er.^ Them minMe iaeeBvemenoes gave not the 
least disturbance t» JolmsoD. He Boyy said, when I talked to him of 
the feeble though Ai^ ovrtcry wkadk bad been i»ised, " Sir, I con- 
sidered myself as eBtassted mhh. « oertaia portion of' truth. I have 
^iven my opinion siMttdy ; let l^en thaw mbm'iSaof think me wrong." 
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[^HILE mj friend is thus contemplated in the splendour derived 
trom his last and perhaps most admirable irork, I introduce him 
with peculiar proprietj as the correspondent ofWarrenHaBtingal amaa 
irhoae r^ard reflects dignity even upon Johnson ; a man, the extent ol 
whose abilities was equal to that of his power ; and who, by those who 
are fortunate enough to know him in private life, is admired for }an 
Uteroture and taste, and beloved for the candour, moderation, and 
mildness of his diaracter. Were I capable of paying a suitable tribute 
ol admiratJoD to him, I should certunly not withhold it at a moment 
when it ia not possible 6M I should be suspected of b«ng an interested 
flatterer.* But how weak would be my voice after that of the milltons 
whom he governed. His coodescendiug and obliging compliance with 
mj solidta^n, I with humble gratitude acknowledge; and while bj 

» Itnauj, 1791,- BoiWELU 
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publishing his letter to me, aecompanying the valuable commumcatiooy 
I do emineDt honour to my great friend, I shall entirdj disregard any 
invidious suggestions, that as I in some degree participate in the honour, 
I have, at the same time, the gratification of my own vanity in view. 

** TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" Sib, Park4ane, Dec. 2, 1700. 

" I have been fortunately spared the troublesome suspense of a long search, 
to ifhicb, in performance of my promise, I had devoted this momiog; by Ugfatmg 
upon the objects of it among the first papers that I laid my hands on. My vene- 
ration for yoor great and good firiend, Dr. Johnson, and the pride, or I hope 
something of a better sentiment, which I indulge in possessing such memorials 
of his good will towards me, having induced me to bind them in a parcel contain- 
ing other select papers, and labelled with the titles appertiuning to them. They 
consist bat of thi^ letters which I believe were all that I ever reoeiyed from 
Dr. Johnson. Of these, one, which was written in qoadmplicate, under the 
different dates of its respective dispatches^ has aheady been made pablio, bat not 
from any communication of mine. . This, however, I have joined to the rest, and 
have now the pleasure of sending them to yoa for the use to which you intened 
me it was yoor desire to destine them. 

"My promise was pledged with the condition, that if the letters were found 
to contain anything which should render them impn^per for the public ^e, you 
would dispense with the performance of it. You will have the goodness, I am 
sure, to pardon my recalling this stipulation to your recoUection, as I shall be 
loath to appear negligent of that obligation which is always implied in an episto- 
lary confidence. In the reservation of that right I have read them over with 
the most scrupulous attention, but I have not seen in them the slightest cause 
on that ground to withhold them fix>m you. But, though not on that, yet on 
another ground, I own I feel a little, yet but a little, reluctance to part with 
them — ^I mean on that of my own credit^ which I fear will suffer by the informa- 
tion conveyed by them, that I was early in the possession oi such valuable 
instructions for the beneficial employment of the influence of my late station, and 
(as it may seem) have so little availed myself of them. Whether I could, if it 
were necessary, defend myself against such an imputation, it little concerns the 
world to know. I look only to the efieot which these relies may produce^ consi- 
lered as evidences of the virtues of their author ; and believing thai they will be 
found to display an unconunon wsrmth <^ private friendship^ and a mind ever 
attentive to the improvement and extension of useful knowledge^ and solicitous 
for the interests of mankind, I can cheerfiilly submit to the little sacrifice of my 
own fiune, and contribute to the illustration of so great and venerable a cha- 
racter. They cannot be better applied for that end than by being entrusted to 
your hands. Allow me, with this ofiering, to infer from it a proof of the very 
great esteem with which I have the honour to profess myself Sir, 

"Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

"Wabren Hastings." 

"P.S. At some future time, and when yon have no farther occasion for 
these papers, I shall be obliged to you if you will return them." 
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The last of the thre» letters tiuis gracieusljr put into mj haada^ 
and which has abeady appeared in public, bdongs to thia year ; ha^ 
I eiaJl premady insert the first two in the order of their dates. Tha^ 
altogether form a grand group in my biographical pietnic 



"TO THE HONOUSABLB WASSXET HASTINOS, ESQ. 
'^Sfm, Maith 80^ £774. 



«i 



'Thoa^ I have had but little personl knowledge of yoii» I have had 
enough to nudDe me wish 6r meie ; and thangh it he now along time since I 
was henonnd kgr jeor visits I had toa vamk plessnre ficom it to Uagei it. By 
tiMwe idiem we delipht to Tanaabm,. we are unwiUing to be fi»gotten; and 
thereinre I eanaot omit this oppoatmufy of reviTing mjself in yenr memory hy 
a letter wl^h joa wifl recdre finm tibe hands aS m^ fiiend Mr. Chamhers,^ a 
man whose parity of manners and wgonr of mind are sufllcient to make eyery 
thing welcome ikak he beings. 

"That tilts is my oidy leason kr wdtiag will be too appaoent by the use- 
lessness iji my letter to any efter parpese. I hare no qjoesiious to. ask ; not 
that I want enriesity after either the anoMnt oc present state of r^i^s., in 
which hsTO been seen all the power and ^endoor of wida-exteaded empire; 
and whibh, as by some gtant of natoral anperiflBitj,, tt{^y the rest of the world 
with ahnost all that pride desuss, and loznry enjoys. But my knowladge of 
"^ 4!hem is toe seanty to ftimtsh me with pn^per taj^M. of inquiry ; I oan only 
i^h fbt infinmatioB : and hope tiiat a nund comprdienfflve like yoms will find 
leisore amidst the canes of yoor kaportant statien» to incpure into manj sob^ 
jects of which the Sorapean world either thinka not. at aO, or thmks with 
deficient inteUigence and nncratain ooiyectQre» I shall hope, that he who 
once intended to increase the learning of his coantry b; the introductbn of the 
Persian knguage* w411 examine niody the traditions and histories of t^e Sast ; 
that be will survey the wonders of its ancient edifice^ and trace the vestiges of 
its rained cities; and ihat^ at his retrnta, we shall Imow the acts and opinions 
of a raoe of men from whom very little has been hitherto derived. 

"Yon, Sir, have no need el bsittg' told "by me how much may be added by 
yonr atteatioa and patronage to expemmoitid knowledge and natural history. 
There are arts of maanfiMttare ptaa^oed in the coontries in which you predde^ 
whieb ace yet ywcj imperfi^ctly known here^. either to artificers or philosophers. 
Of the natond pBoiietions^ aninBate and inanimate^ we yet have so little 
intell^enee that onr Ixxdu are filled* I ieaiv with coijectares about things 
which an Indton peasant knows by his sensea 

"Many of those things my first wish is to sea^ my second to know, by 
such aoooonts as a man like you will he able to give. 

" As I have not riuU to ad^ proper questionsi I have hkewise no such access 
to great men as oan enable ma to send you any political information. Of the 
agitations of an unsettled government, and the struggles of a feeble ministry, 
care is doubtless taken to ^ve you more exact accounts than I can obtain. If 

^ Afterrards Sir Robert Chambcn, one of kis Migesfy's Judgei in India.— Boswauw 
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inclined to interest yourself modi in pablio transactions^ it is no mi^oriuse to 
yon to be distant from them* 

" That literatore is not totally forsaking as, and that your favourite language 
is not neglected, will appear from the book,^ which I should have pleased 
myself mure with sending, if I could have presented it bound ; but time was 
wanting. I beg, however. Sir, that you will accept it from a man very desirous 
of your regard ; and that if you think me able to gratify you by anything more 
important you will employ me. 

'' I am now going to take leave, pethagB a very long leave, of my dear Mr. 
Chambers. That he is going to Hvft whera- j«u. govern, may justly alleviate the 
regret of parting ; and the hope ofi asBiDg both him and you agtun, which I am 
not willing to mingle with doubt,, most at present comfort as it can. Sir, 

" ToncL most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

TO nura^soft. 

** Sir, London, Dec. 20, 1774. 

" Being informed that, by the depratoa off m sfiip, there is now an oppor- 
tunity of writing to Bengal, I am unwilBng, i») 8U|r out of your memory by my 
own negligence, and therefore take the llbert^of reminding you of my existence, 
by sending you a book which is net yet made public 

"I have lately visited a re^on less remote and less illnstrions than Indi% 
i^ioh afforded some occasions for speculation ; what has occurred to me I have 
put into the volume,^ of which I beg yonr acceptance. 

" Men in your station seldom have presents totally disinterested ; my book is 
reoeived— -lei me now make my request. 

" There is. Sir, somewhere wiUiin yonr goyemment. a young adventurer, 
one Ghaunoey Lawrenoe, whose fiither is one of my oldest M^ds. Be pleased 
to show the young man what countenance is fit^ whether he wants to be restrained 
by your authority, or encouraged by your favour. His father is now President of 
the College of Physicians, a man venerable for his knowledge, and more venerable 
for his virtue. 

"I wish you a prosperous government, a safe return, and a long enjoyment 
of plenty and tranquillity. 

" I am, Sh:, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

TO THE SAME. 



« 



Snt, Jan. 9, 1781. 

« Amidst the unportance and multiplidiy of afiOdrs in which your great o£Soe 
engages you, I take tiie liberty of recalling your attention for a moment to litera- 
ture, and will not prolong the inteirupticHi by an apology which your character 
makes needless. 

1 Jones's ** Persian OrammBr.**— Boswkll. 

S « Joum^ to the Western Islands of Scotland,"— Boswill. 
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" Ht. Hoole, ■ gmtlenun long known and long estfFined in the India Honse, 
after hwlng traniliUed ' Tawo,' bu nndertnlien ' Atimto.' How well be !■ 



qualified for his DndertaLiDg hs hu slreadj ibown. He ii deeinxu, Sit, of jtmr 
tuoai in promotinit hil propouls, and flatters me bj giipporing that m; tetti- 
monj ma; advance hii int<fMt. 

" It ii a new thing Tor a clerk of the India House to translate poeli ; it ia 
new for a Governoi' i^ Bengal to potroniN learning. That he ma; find Iila 
ingenuitj renarded, and that learning maj flooriali under jonr protection, ia 
the wish o^ Sir, jo\)x moat hnmble ferrant, 

" Sau. Johnboh." 

I wrotfl to him in Febniarj, compl&initif: of having been toubled bj 
a recorrence of the perpleiing qnestiou of Libertj and Neceasit; ; and 
mentioning that I hoped soon to meet him again in London, 

"TO JAUSa BOSTSLL, ES(t 

"Dub Sir, Much I4, iTSi. 

"I hoped jon had got rid of all this bjpocrisj of miseij. What have jon to 
do with Liberty and Necesatj ) Or what more than to hold yont tongue aboot 
it ? Do not doabt bat I shall be most heartily glad to ue yon here again, fur I 
love every part about you bat your aKclaUon of distress. 

" I have at last finished my Lives, and have lud np Ibr yoo a load of copy, all 
out of oideT, so that it will amuse you a long Ume to set it right. Come to tne^ 
my dear Bozzy, and let ng he as happy as we can. We will go again to tile 
Uitie, and laUc old times over. I am, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

"Sam. Johnson." 
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On Monday, March 19, I arriTod in London, and on Tuesday, the 
20th} met hun m Fleet-street, walking, or rather indeed moving dong ; 
for his peculiar march is thus described in a very just and picturesque 
manner, in a short Life^ of him published very soon after his death :~ * 
" When he walked the streets, wnat with the»constant roll of his head, 
and the concomitant motion of his body, he appeared to make his way 
by that motion, independent of his feet" That he was often much 
stared at while he advanced in this manner, may easily be believed ; 
but it was not safe to make sport of one so robust as he was. Mr. 
Langton saw him one day, in a fit of absence, by a sudden start, drive 
the load off a porter's back, and walk forward briskly, without being 
conscious of what he had done. The porter was very angry, but stood 
still, and eyed the huge figure with much earnestness, till he was satis- 
fied that his wisest course was to be quiet, and take up his burden 
again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street, after a long separation, was a< 
pleasing surprise to us both. He stepped aside with me intoEalcon- 
court, and made kind inquiries about my family, and as we were in a 
hurry going different ways, I promised to call on him next day ; he 
said he was engaged to go out in the morning. "Early, Sir?"' 
said I. Johnson : *' Why, Sir, a London morning does not go with 
the sun." 

I waited on him next evening, and he gave me great portion of his 
original manuscript of his " Lives of the Poets," which he had preserved 
for me. 

I found on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that he was now very ill, 
and had removed, I suppose by the soUcitation of Mrs. Thrale, to a house 
in Grosvenor-square. I was sorry to see him sadly changed in his ap- 
pearance. 

He told me I might now have the pleasure to see Dr. Johnson drink 
wine again, for he had lately returned to it. When I mentioned this to 
Johnson, he said, *' I drink it now sometimes, but not socially." The first 
evening that I was with him at Thrale's, I observed he poured a large 
quantity of it into a glass, and swallowed it greedily. Every thing 
about his character and manners was forcible and violent ; there never 
was any moderation ; many a day did he fast, many a year did he 
refrain from wine ; but when he did eat, it was voraciously ; when he did 
drink wine, it was copiously. He could practise abstinence, but not 
temperance. 

I Published by Kearsley, ivi^l||t^|Unw »«ttB|MMweare's :— 



a 



He was a scholr 
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Mrs. Thrale and I had a dispute, whether ^akspeare or MHt-^wi 
had drawn the most adnirabfe picture of a inan.^ I was for Shakspeane : 
Mrs. Thrale Ujt Milton ; andafter a iiEur hearing, Jdmson decided fornqr 
q»inioD.* 

1 told him of one of Mf. Borke's playful sallies upon Dean Mariay :* 
^* 1 don't like the Deanery of Fnm$, it sounds so fike a harrm tide^" — 
** Dr. Hsath should have H," smd I. Johnson laughed, and ooadesoendii^ 
to trifle in the same mode of eonceit, suggested D^. Mo9$, 

He sud, ** Mrs. Montagu has dropped me. Now, Sir, there are peoplo 
whom oae ehoM lake Tory well to drc^, hut wodd notwi^ to he ^pped 
hy." He eerlainly was Tam of the sodety of ladies, and ooold wikB 
himself Tory agreeable to tiwm, when he chose it ; Sir Joshua BeynMB 
agreed with me that he oeidd. Mr. Gibbon, willi hk usual sneer, eon- 
trofi^rted it, perhi^ in resentment of Johnson's haring talked widi 
Eocae disgust of his ugliness, which one would think AphUoiopher woiM 
not nund. Dean Msrlay wktUy ohssnred, *^ A lady may be fmn, when 
she can turn a wolf-dog into a lapdog." 

The eleotioB f(Nr Ayrshire, my own county, was thn spring tried 
iq[K>n a petition, before a committee of ^ House ci Commons. I was 
one ^ the eoonsel for the sitting member, and took the Kberty of pre- 
Tiondy staling diffarent points to Johnson, who never failed tosee them 
clearly, and to supply me with some good hints. He dictated to me the 
^edlowing note upon the registration of deeds: — 

"All laws are m&de for the convenience of the commumty ; what is legally 
done shoold be legally recorded, that the state of things may be known, and 
that wbererer erideiioe is reqointev evidence may be had. For this reason, 
the oUigation to frame and estaUiflh a legal register is enforced by a legal 
penally, whidi penalty is the want of that perfeotioii and plenitade of ri^t 

S^iakspeare makes Hamlet thus describe his father : — 

" See what a grace was seated on this brow, 
Hyperion's curls, the front of Jove himself, 
▲a eje Uke Mar% to tiu«aten and command ; 
A station like the herald, Mercmry, 
^ New-Hghted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A eombinatioR, and a form, indeed, 
Wheie every G«d didaeem to set ^s seal. 
To give the world assoranoe of a man.** 

Bdton thus portrays our firrt paieat, Adam :— 

• " His fiur laigo fircnt and «ye sublime deelartd 

Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hong 
Clust'ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad." — ^Boswbll. 

t It is strange that the picture drawn by the onleanied Shakqpeare should be fell 
of clasrical images, and that by the learned MUton void of them. Milton's description 
appears to me more picturesque. — Ksajuibv. 

S Dr. Richard Marlay, afterwards Lord Bishop of Watorford, av«ry amiable, benevolent^ 
and ingenious man. He was chosoi a Meotber ei the latcsaiy Club ia 1777, and died in 
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h wh\ch a register woold gire. Thenee it feUowt thai ibis is not an objection 

Iff merd J lega)» for the reason on which the Uiv stands being cqoital^ nttkes ii 

^ sn eqmteble otjection. 

"This»" said he, ^'jsa mnstenhu-ge <ni, when qwaking to the comnntiee. 

J . Yon most not argue there, as if jon were argoiBg in the schm^; close reason- 

ing will not Ax their attention— yon most say the same thing orer and over 
again, in difoent words. If you say it but ooo^ thqr miss it in a moment of 

^ inattention. It is myost, Sir, to censnre lawyers lor multiplying words when 

they argue ; it is oflen necessary for them to multiply words/' 

His notion of the dnty of a Member of Pariiament siting npoo aa 
electunMxnmmttee was Tery high ; and when he was iM of a g^tle- 
man upon one of those committees, who lead the newspapers part of 
the time, and riept the rest^ while the merits of a TOte were exammwl 
by the comisd ; and^ as an excuse, when ehaUenged by the diainnan for 
snch befaa?ionr, hhmtly answered, " I had made np my mind upon that 
case ;*' — ^Johnson, wi^ an indignant oontonpt, said, ** If he was sndi 
a rogoe as to make np his mind npon a case withont hearing it, he diould 
not have been sneh a fool as to tdl it" "I think," said Mr. Dudley 
Long, now North, ''the Doelcnr has pretty plainly made hhn oat to be 
both rogue and fool." 

Jensen's profound lefoenoe for the Hianrchy made him expect 
from bishops the highest degree of decorum ; he was offended eren at 
thefr going to taverns : '* A bii^op," said he, " has nothing to do at 
a tippling-honse. It is not indeed immoral in htm to go to a tarem ; 
neither would it be immoral in him to whip a top in Grosvenor-square ; 
but, if he did, I h(^ the boys would fall upon him, and apply the whip 
to him. There are gradations in conduct ; there is morality — deeem^^ 
— ^propriety. None of these should be Tidated by a bislK)p. A bishop 
should not go to a house where he may meet a young follow leading out 
a wench." Boswell : ** But, Sir, every tavern does not admit women.** 
JOBNSON : '' Depend upon it. Sir, any tavern will admit a well-dressed 
man and a well-dressed woman ; they will not perhi^ admit a woman 
whom they see every night walking by their door, in the street. But a 
well-dressed man naay l^din a w^-dressed woman to any tavam in Lon- 
don. Taverns sell meat and drink, and vrill s^ them to hny body who 
ean eat and can drink. You may as well say, that a mercer will not sell 
silks to a woman of the town." 

He also disapproved of Inshops going to routs, at least of their 
staying at them longer than their presence commanded respect. He 
mentioned a particular bishop. " Poh !'' said Mrs. Thrale, ** tiie Bishop 
of ■ is never minded at a rout." Boswell : " When a bishop 

places himself in a situation where he Las no distinct character, and is 
of no consequence, he degrades the dignity of his order. '* Johnson : ** Mr. 
Boswell, Madam, has said it as correctly as it could be.'' 

Nor was it only in the digttitaiies oi ^ Church that Johnson 
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required a particular decorum and delicacy of behaviour ; he jaatly 
considered that the clergy, as p«*sons set apart for the sacred office of 
serving at the altar, and impressing the minds of men with the awful 
concerns of a ftiture state, should be somewhat more serious than the 
generality of mankind, and have a suitable composure of manners. A 
due sense of the dignity of their profession, independent of higher motives, 
will ever prevent them from losing thdr distinction in an indiscriminate 
sociality ; and did such as affect this, know how much it lessens them 
in the eyes of those whom they think to please by it, they would feel 
themselves much mortified. 

Johnson, and his friend, Beauclerk, were once together in company 
with several clergymen, who thought that they should appear to ad- 
vantage, by assuming the lax jollity of mm of the world ; which, as 
it may be observed in similar cases, they carried to noby excess. JcJin- 
son, who they expected would be entertained, sat grave and silent for s<Hne 
time ; at last, turning to Beauclerk, he said, by no means in a whisper, 
'* This merriment of parsons is mighty offensive." 

Even the dress of a clergyman should be in character, and nothing, 
can be more despicable than conceited attempts at avoiding the appearance 
of the clerical order; attempts, which are as ineffectual as they are 
pitifal. Dr. POTteus, now Bishop of London, in his excellent charge 
when presiding over the diocese of Chester, justly animadverts upon this 
subject ; and observes, of a reverend fop, that he '* can be but half a beau. ' ' 

Addison, in " The Spectator," has given us a fine portrait of a. 
clergyman, who is supposed to be a member of his Olub ; and Johnson 
has exhibited a model, in the character of Mr. Mudge,^ which has 
escaped the collectors of his works, but which he owned to me, and 
which indeed he showed to Sir Joshua Reynolds at the time when it 
was written. It bears the genuine marks of Johnson's best manner, and 
is as foUows : — 

"The Beverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of 
St Andrew's in Plymouth, a man equally eminent for his virtues and abilities,, 
and at once beloved as a companion and reverenced as a pastor. He had the 
general curiosity to which no kind of knowledge is hidifferent or superfluous ; 
and that general benevolence by which no order of men is hated or despised. 

"His principles both of thought and action were great and comprehensive. 
By a solicitous examination of ejections, and judicious comparison of opposite 
arguments, he attained what inquir}* never gives but to industry and perspicuity, a 
fim and unshaken settlement of conriction. But his fimmess was without asperity ;. 
for, knowing with how much difficulty truth was sometimes found, he did not 
wonder that many missed it. 

" The general course of his life was determined by his profession ; he studied 
the sacred volumes in the original languages ; with what diligence and success 
his ' Notes upon the Psalms ' give sufficient evidence. He once endeavoured 

1 See vol. i. p. 340.— Boswbll. ' 
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to add the knowledge of Arabic to that of Hebrew ; but finding nis thoughts 
too much diverted from other studies, after some time desisted from his 
purpose. 

*'Hi8 discharge of parochial duties was exemplary. How his 'Sermons' 
were composed may be learned from the excellent volume which he has given to 
the public ; but how they were delivered, can be known only to those that heard 
them ; for as he appeared in the pulpit, words will not eajsUy describe him. His 
delivery, though unconstrained, was not negligent; and though forcible, was 
not turbulent : disdaining anxious nicety of emphasis, and laboured artifice of 
action, it captivated the hearer by its natural dignity, it roused the sluggish, 
and fixed the volatile, and detained the mind upon the subject, without directing 
it to the speaker. 

''The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did not intrude upon his 
general behaviour. At the table of hb friends he was a companion communica- 
tive and attentive, of unaffected manners, of manly cheerfulness, willing to please, 
and easy to be pleased. His acquaintance was universally solicited, and his 
presence obstructed no enjoyment which religion did not forbid. Though studious 
he was popular; though argumentative he was modest; though inflexible he 
was candid; and though metaphysical, yet orthodox." ^ 

On Friday, March 30, I dined with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 
with the Earl of Charlemont, Sir Annesley Stewart, Mr. Eliot, of 
Port-Eliot, Mr. Burke, Dean Marlay, Mr. Langton : a most agreeable 
day, of which I regret that every circumstance is not preserved ; but it 
is unreasonable to require such a multiplication of felicity. 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had travelled, talked to us 
of his "History of Gustavus Adolphus," which he said was a very 
good book in the German translation. Johnson : " Harte was exces- 
sively vain. He put copies of his book in manuscript into the hands of 
Lord Chesterfield and Lord Granville, that they might revise it. Now 
how ahsurd was it to suppose that two such noblemen would revise so 
big a manuscript. Poor man ! he left London the day of the publication 
of his book, that he might he out of the way of the great praise he was 
to receive ; and he was ashamed to 'return, when he found how ill his 
book had succeeded. It was unlucky in coming out on the same day 
with Robertson's 'History of Scotland.' His husbandry, however, is 
good." BoswELL : " So he was fitter for that than for heroic history : 
he did well, when he turned his sword into a ploughshare." 

Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious hquor peculiar to his country, which 
the Cornish fishermen drink. They cbXL it Mahogany ; and it is made 
of two parts gin, and one part treacle, well beaten together. I begged 
to have some of it made, which was done with proper skill hy Mr. Eliot 
I thought it very good liquor ; and sdd it was a coimterpart of what ia 

} " liondon Cbronicle,** May 2, 1769. This respectable man is there mentioned to 
have died on the 3rd of April, that year, at Cofflect, the seat of Thomas Veale, Esq., in 
his way to London. — ^Boswrll. 
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called Aihol Porridge in the Higlilands of Scotland^ wluch is a mixtiue 
of whiskey and honey. Johnson said, " That must be a better liquor 
than the Cornish, for both its component parts are better." He also 
obamrved, " Mahogany must be a modem name ; for it is not long since 
the wood called mahogany was known in this country." I mentioned 
his scale of liqu(Hi3 : — claret for boys, — port for men, — brandy for heroes. 
"Then," said Mr. Burke, ''let me have claret: I love to be a boy; 
to haye the careless gaiety of boyish days." Johnson : '* I should drink 
claret too, if it would giye me that ; but it does not : it ndther makes 
boys meoy nor men boys. You'll be drowned hy it, before it has any 
effect upon you." 

I Tentured to menticm a ludicrous paragraph in the newspi^>erB, that 
Dr. Jdmson was leaniing to dance of Vestris.^ Lord Charl^ont, wish- 
ing to excite him to tcdk, proposed in a whisper, that he ^ould be 
asked whether it was true. ''Shall I ask him?" said his lordship. 
We were, by a great minority, clear for the expmment. Upon wiiidi 
his lordship yery gravely, and with a courteous air, said, "Pray, Sir, 
is it true that you are tt^dng lessons of Vestris?" This was risking a 
good deal, and required the boldness of a general of Irish Volunteers 
to make the attempt Johnson was at first startled, and in some 
heat answered, " How can your lordship ask so simple a question ?** 
But immediately recovering himself, whether from unwillingness to be 
deceived, or to appear decdved, or whether f^m real good humour, he 
kept up the joke: "Nay, but if anybody were to answer the para- 
graphf and contradict it, I'd have a reply, and would say, that he who 
contradicted it was no friend either to Vestris or me. For yrhj should 
not Dr. Johnson add to his other powers a fittle corporeal agility? 
Socrates learned to dance at an advanced age, and Cato learned Gre^ 
at an advanced age. Then it might proceed to say, that this John- 
son, not content with dancing on the ground, might dance on the rope ; 
and they might introduce the elephant dancing on the rope. A noble- 
man' wrote a play, called ' Love in a Hollow Tree.' He found out that 
it was a bad one, and therefore wished to buy up all the copies, and 
bum thenu The Duchess of Marlborough had kept one ; and when he 
was against her at an election, she had a new edition of it printed, and 
prefixed to it, as a frontispiece, an elephant dancing on a rope ; to show, 
that his lordship's writing comedy was as awkward as an elephant 
dancing on a rope." 

On Sunday, April 1, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, with Sir 
Philip Jenning Clerk and Mr. Perkins,' who had llie superintendence 

1 This was Gaetano ApoHne Balthazar Yestris, at that time a celebrated professor of 
the art of dancing. He was bom at Florence in 1 729, and was for many years at the: 
head of bis prolession in the great capital of French gai^. He died in 1808 — £o. 

t William, the first Viscount Grimstan.—BoswBLL. 

> See vol. ii. p. 185, n.— Boswkll. 
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<^ Mr. Thrale's brewery, witii a salary of five handred pounds a yea^ 
Sir Philip bad the appearance of a gendeman of anciait family, ireli 
advanced in life. He wore his own white hair in a bag of goodly size, 
a black yelTet coat, with an embroiderod waistcoat, and very rich laoed 
raffles ; which Mrs. Thrale said were old fiEkshioned, but whidi, for that 
i«ason, I thought the more respectable, more like a Tory ; yet Sir 
Philip was then in Opposition in Parliament. ** Ah, Sir," said John- 
son, *' ancient ruffles and modem principles do not agree." Sir Philip 
d^ended the Opposition to the American war ably and with temper, 
and I joined him. He said, the majority of the nation was against the 
ministry. Johnson : '* 1, Sir, am against the ministry ; but it is for 
having too little of that, of which Opposition thinks they have too 
much. Were I minister, if any man wagged his finger against me, 
he should be turned out ; for that which it is in the power of GovNii-> 
ment to j^ve at pleasure to one or to another, should be given to tfie 
supporters of Government. If you will not oppose at the expense of 
losing your place, your opposition will not be honest, you will ifedl 
no serious grievance ; and the present Opposition is only a contest 
to get what others have. Sir f^bert Walpole acted as I would do. 
As to the American war, the sense of the nation is with the ministry* 
The majority of those who can understand is with it ; the majority 
of those who can only hear, is against it ; and as those who can 
only hear are more numerous than tliose who can understand, and 
Opposition is always loudest, a majority of the rabble will be for 
Opposition." 

This boisterous vivacity entertained us ; but the truth in my opinion 
was, that those who could understand the best were against the American 
war, as almost every man now is, when the quesden has been coolly 
C(Misidered. 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr. Dudley Long (now N(»lh). 
Johnson : ** Nay, my dear lady, don't talk so. Mr. Long's character 
is very short. It is nothing. He fills a chair. He is a man of gented 
i^pearance, and that is all.^ I know nobody who blasts by praise as 
you do: for whenever there is exaggerated praise, everyho&j is set 
against a character. They are provoked to attack it Now there is Pepys;* 

1 Here Johnson condescended to play upon the words l«ng and ^u>rt. Bat little 
did he know that, owing to Mr. Long's reserve in his presence, he was talking thus of a 
gentleman distinguished amongst his acquaintance for acuteness of wit, — one to whom, I 
think, the French expression " II peiiUe d'eiprit,*' is particolariy suited. He has grati- 
fied me hy mentioning that he heaixi Dr. Johnson say, " Sir, if I were to lose Boswell, it 
would be a limb amputated." — Boswbll. 

2 William Weller Pepys, Esq., one of the Masters in the High Court of Chancery, 
and well known in polite circles. My acquaintance with him is not sufficient to enable 
me to speak of him from my own judgment. But I know that both at Eton and Oxford 
he was the intimate Mend of the late Sic James Macdonald, the Marcellus of Scotland,, 
whose extraordinary talents, learning, and virtues, will ever be remembered with admir»< 
tion and regret — ^Boswkll. 
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you praised that man with such disproportion, that I was mcited to 
lessen him, perhaps more than he deserves. His hlood is upon your 
head. By the same principle, your malice defeats itself; for your 
censure is too violent. And yet," looking to her with a leering smile, 
" she is the first woman in the world, could she hut restrain that yrieked 
tongue of hers ; she would he the only woman, could she hut command 
that little whirligig." 

Upon the subject of exaggerated praise I took the liberty to say, 
that I thought there might be very h^h praise given to a known cha- 
racter whicft deserved it, and therefore it would not be exaggerated. 
Thus, one might say of Mr. Edmund Burke, he is a very wonderful 
man. Johnson : " No, Sir, you would not be safe, if another man had 
a mind perversely to contradict. He might answer, ' Where is all the 
wonder? Burke is, to be sure, a man of uncommon abilities, with a 
great quantity of matter in his mind, and a great fluency of language in 
his mouth. But we are not to be stunned and astonished by him.' So 
you see, Sir, even Burke would suffer, not from any fault of his own, 
but from your folly." 

Mrs, Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had acquired a fortune 
of ;£4000 a jrear in trade, but was absolutdy miserable, because he 
could not talk in company ; so miserable, ^at he was impelled to 

lament his situation in the street to , whom he hates, and who he 

knpwB despises him. *' I am a most unhappy man," said he. '* I am 
invited to conversations. I go to conversations ; but, alas! I have no 
conversation." Johnson: *'Man commonly cannot be successful in 
different ways. This gentleman has spent, in getting i£4000 a year, 
the time in which he might have learnt to talk ; and now he cannot 
talk." Mr. Perkins made a shrewd and droll remark : *' If he had got 
his j£4000 a year as a mountebank, he might have learnt to talk at the 
same time that he was getting his fortune." 

Some other gentlemen came in. The conversation concerning the 
person whose character Dr. Johnson had treated so slightingly, as he 
did not know his merit, was resumed. Mrs. Thrale said, ** You think 
00 of him. Sir, because he is quiet, and does not exert himself with 

force. You'll be saying the same thing of Mr. there, who sits as 

quiet — ^." This was not well bred ; and Johnson did not let it pass 
without correction. " Nay, Madam, what right have you to talk thus ? 

Both Mr. and I have reason to take it ill. You may talk so of 

Mr. — — ; but why do you make tne do it ? Have I said anything 

against Mr. ? You have set him, that I might shoot him ; but I 

have not shot him." 

One of the gentlemen said, he had seen three folio volumes of Dr. 
Johnson's sayings collected by me. ** I must put you right, Sir," said 
X ; *' for I am very exact in authenticity. You could not see folio volumes* 
for I have none : you might have seen some in quarto and octavo. This 
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is an inattention which one should guard against." Johnson: "Sir, 
it is a want of concern about veracity. He does not know that he saw 
any volumes. If he had seen them he could have remembered their 
Size. 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargic to-day. 1 saw him again on 
Monday evening, at which time he was not thought to be in immediate 
danger ; but early on the morning of Wednesday the 4th he expired. 
Johnson was in the house, and thus mentions the event : — " I felt almost 
the last flutter of his pulse, and looked for the last time upon the 
face that for fifteen years had never been turned upon me but with 
respect and benignity."^ Upon that day there was a call of the 
Literary Club ; but Johnson apologised for his absence by the following 
note : — 

" Wednesday. 

"Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Joshua Bejnolds and the other gentlemen will 
excuse his incompliance with the call, when they ore told that Mr. Thrale died 
this morning." 

Mr. Thrale*s death was a very essential loss to Johnson, who, al- 
though he did not foresee all that afterwards happened, was sufficiently 
convinced that the comforts which Mr. Thrale's family afforded him, 
would now in a great measure cease. He, however, continued to show 
a kind attention to his widow and children as long as it was acceptable : 
and he took upon him, witli a very earnest concern, the office of one of 
his executors, the importance of which seemed greater than usual to 
him, from his circumstances having been always such, that he had 
scarcely any share in the real business of life. His friends of the Club 
were in hopes that Mr. Thrale might have made a liberal provision 
^ for him for his life, which, as Mr. Thrale left no son and a very 
large fortune, it would have been highly to his honour to have done ; 
and, considering Dr. Johnson's age, could not have been of long dura- 
tion ; but he bequeathed him only two hundred pounds, which was the 
legacy given to each of his executors. 1 could not but be somewhat 
diverted by hearing Johnson talk in a pompous manner of his new 
office, and particularly of the concerns of the brewery, which it was at 
last resolved should be sold. Lord Lucan tells a very good story, which, 
if not precisely exact, is cert^unly characteristical : that when the sale 
of Thrale's brewery was going forward, Johnson appeared bustling 
about, with an inkhom and pen in his button-hole^ like an exciseman ; 
and on being asked what he really considered to be the value of the 
property which was to be disposed of, answered, *' We are not here to 

1 " Prayers and Meditations," p. 191. — Boswbll. 

Johnson's expressions on this occasion remind us of Isaac Waltcm's eulogy on 
Whitgift, in his " Life of Hooker." " He lived to be present at the expiration of her 
to. Elizabeth's] last breath, and to behold the closing of those eyes that had long looked 
•upon him with reverence and affection." — KsABNsr. 
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Bell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the polentialltj of gromug rich 
beyond the dreams ofaTarice." 

On Friday, April 6, he carried me to dine at a club, which, at hii 
deaire, had be^i Ulely formed at the Queen's Arma, in St. Fanl'a Chorcfa- 
jord. He told Mr. Hoole, that he wisfaed to haTS a Citt/ Club, and 
asked him to collect one ; " but," said he, " don't let them be patrioU." 
The company were to-day very Benaible, well-behaTed men, I han 
preserred oidy two partdculan of his converaation. He nud he was 
glad Lord George Gordon had escaped, rather than that a precedent 
should be establidied for lumging a man for eomtruotive treaton; which, 
in consistency with his true, manlj, constitutiont^ Toipsm, he conn- 
dared would be a dangerous oigine of arljitrary power. And upon its 
l)Mng mentioned that an opulent and very indolent Scotch noUeman, 
who totally resigned the managemmt of his afiaira to a man of know- 
led)^ and abilides, had cliumed some merit by saying, " The next best 
tiling to managing a man's own afi^ra well, is being wnsible of inca- 
pacity, and not atfanpting it, but baring foil confidence in one who 
eon do it." Joiinbon : " Nay, Sir, this is paltry. There is a middle 
course. Let a man give application, and depend upon it he will soon 
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get aboTe a despicable state of heli^essDefis, and attain the power of 
actbg for himself." 

On Saturday, April 7, I dined -with him at Mr. Hoole's, with 
Goyemor Bouchier and Captain Orme, both of whom had been long in 
the East Indies ; and being men of good sense and observation, were 
very entertaining. Johnson defended the oriental regnlatson of differoit 
ecuts of men, which was objected to as totally destractive of the hopes 
of rising in society by personal merit. He showed that there was a 
jprinciple in it sufficiently plausible by analogy. ** We see," said he, " in 
metals that there are different species ; and so likewise in animals^ 
though one species may not differ very widely from another, as in the 
specie^ of dogs, — the cur, the spaniel, and the mastiff. The Brahmins 
are the mastiffs of mankind." 

On Thursday, April 12, 1 dined with him at a Bishop's, where were 
Sir Josbua Reynolds, Mr. Berenger, and some more company. He 
had dined the day before at another Bishop's. I have unfortunately 
roc<H*ded none of his convorsation at the Bishop's where we dined 
together: but I have preserved his ingenious defence of his dining 
twice abroad in Passion-week ; a laxity, in which I am ocmvinced he 
would not have indulged himsdf at the time when he wrote his solenm 
paper in ^'The Rambiar," upon that awful season. It appeared to 
me, that by being much more in company, and enjoying more luxuri- 
ous living, he had contracted a keenw reli^ for pleNBisure, and was con- 
flequentty less rigorous in his religious rites. This he would not ac- 
knowledge; but he reasoned with admirable sophistry, as follows: 
** Why, Sir, a Bishop's calling ccnnpany togethw in this week, is, to 
use ihd vulgar phrase, not the thing. But you must cimsider laxity is 
a' bad thing : but preciseness is also a bad thing ; and 3rour general 
character may be more hurt by preciseness than by dining with a 
Bishop in Pas^n-week. There might be a handle for reflection. It 
might be said, 'He reuses to dine with a Bishop in Passion- weeky 
but was three Sundays absent from church.'" Boswell: '^Yeiy 
true. Sir. But suppose a man to be uniformly of good conduct, would 
it not be better &at he should refuse to dine with a Bishop in this 
week, and so not encourage a bad practice by his example?" John- 
son : ** Why, Sir, you are to consid^ wheth^ you might not do more 
harm by lessening the influence of a Bishop's character by your dis- 
approbation in ref^ing him, than by going to him." 

"to MBS. LUCY FOBTEB, IN LICHFIELD. 
** Dear Madam, London, April 13, 1781 

"Life is foil of troubles. I have just lost my dear friend Thrale. I hope 
he is happy; but I have had a great loss. I am otherwise pretty welL I 
require some care of mys^, but that care is not inefifectual ; and when I am 
oat of order, I think it often my own fiault. 
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" The spring is now making qnick advances. As it is the season in which 
the whole world is enlivened and invigorated, I hope that both you and I sfaill 
partake of its beneGts. My demre is to see Lichfield ; but being left execator 
to my friend, I know not whether I can be spared; bat I will try, for it is 
now long since we saw one another, and how little we can promise ourselves 
many more interviews^ we are taught by hourly examples of mortality. Let 
ns try to live so as that mortality may not be an evil Write to me soon, mj 
dearest ; your letters will give me great pleasure. 

" I am sorry that ]^Ir. Porter has not had his box ; bat by sending it to 
Mr. Mathias, who very readily ondertook its conveyance, I did the best I could, 
and perhaps before now he has it 

"Be so kind as to make my complunents to my friends; I have a great 
valae for their kindness, and hope to enjoy it before summer is past Do write 
to me. I am, dearest love, your most hamble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.'* 

On Friday, April 13, bebg Good Friday, I went to St. Ckment'a 
•church with hbn as usual. There I saw again his old fellow-colleguuiy 
Edwards, to whom I said, '' I think, Sir, Dr. Johnson and you meet 
only at church.'* '*Sir," 8<ud he, '* it is the hest place we can meet 
in, except Heaven, and I hope we shall meet there too.'* Dr. Johnson 
(told me, that there was yerj little communication between Edwards 
and him, after their unexpected renewal of acquaintance. '* But," said 
he smiling, *' he met me once, and said, ' I am told you have written 
« very pretty book called The EambUr.* I was unwillmg tluit he should 
Jeave the world in total darkness, and sent him a set." 

Mr. Berenger visited him to-day, and was very pleasmg. We 
talked of an evening society for conversation at a house in town, of 
which we were all members, hut of which Johnson said, '* It will never 
do, Sir. There is nothing served ahout there, nmther tea, nor coffise^ 
nor lemcmade, nor anything whatever ; and depend up<m it, Sir, a man 
does not love to go to a place from whence he comes out exactly as he 
went in." I endeavoured, for argument's sake, to nuuntain that men of 
ieaming and talents might have verf good intellectual society, without 
the aid of any little gratifications of ihe senses. Berenger joined with 
Johnson, and said, that without these any meetmg would be dull and 
insipid. He would therefore have all the slight refreshments ; nay, it 
would not be amiss to have some cold meat, and a hotUe of wine upon 
a sidehoard. '' Sir," 8<ud Johnson to me with an air of triumph, " Mr. 
Berenger knows the world. Everyhody loves to have good things 
furnished to them without any trouble. I told Mrs. Thrale once, that 
as she did not choose to have card-tables, she should have a profusion 
of the best sweetmeats, and she would be sure to have company enough 
come to her." I agreed with my illustrious friend upon this subject ; 
for it has pleased God to make man a composite animal, and where 
there is nothing to refresh the body, the mind will languish. 
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On Sunday, April 15, being Easter-day, after solemn worship ia 
St. Paul's church, I found him alone; Dr. Scott,' of the Commons, 
came in. He talked of its having been said, that Addison wrote some 
of his best papers in " The Spectator," when warm with wine. Dr. 
Johnson did not seem willing to admit this. Dr. Scott, as a confir- 
mation of it, related that Blackstone, a sober man, composed his 
Commentaries with a bottle of port before him ; and found his mind 
invigorated and supported, in the fatigue of his great work, by a 
temperate use of it. 

I told him, that in a company where I had lately been, a desire 
"was expressed to know his authority for the shocking story of Addi- 
son's sending an execution into Steele's house.^ ''Sir," said he, '*it 
is generally known ; it is known to all who are acquainted with the- 
literary history of that period : it is as well known as that he wrote* 
* Cato.' " Mr. Thomas Sheridan once defended Addison to me by 
alleging that he did it in order to cover Steele's goods from other cre- 
ditors, who were going to seize them. 

We talked of the difference between the mode of education at Oxford,. . 
and that in those colleges where instruction is chiefly conveyed by 
lectures. Johnson : ** Lectures were once useful ; but now, when all 
can read, and books are so numerous, lectures are unnecessary. If 
your attention fails, and you misa a part of the lecture, it is lost ; 
you cannot go back as you do upon a book." Dr. Scott agreed with 
him. " But yet," said I, " Dr. Scott, you yourself gave lectures at 
Oxford." He smiled. '' You laughed," then said I, *' at those who 
came to you." 

Dr. Scott left us, and soon afterwards we went to dinner. Our 
company consisted of Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. Levett, 
Mr. Allen the printer, [Mr. Macbean,] and Mrs. Hall, sister of the 
Beverend Mr. John Wesley, and resembling him, as 1 thought, both, 
in figure and manner. Johnson produced now, for the first time, some^ 
handsome silver salvers, which he told me he had bought fourteen years 
age ; so it was a great day. I was not a little amused by observing 
Allen perpetually struggling to talk in the manner of Johnson, like the 
little frog in the.fable blowing himself up to resemble the stately ox. 

I mentioned a kind of religious Robin Hood Society, which met every 
Sunday evening at Coachmakers'-hall, for free debate ; and that the- 
subject for this night was, the text which relates, with other miracles 
which happened at our Saviour's death, " And the graves were opened, 
and many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of the 
graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many." Mrs. Hall said it was a very curious subject, and she 
should like to hear it discussed. Johnson (somewhat warmly) : " One- 
would not go to such a place to hear it, — one would not be seen in such 

1 See this explained in p. 43 of this Tolume. — ^Boswbll. 
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jk plaoe — ^to giTe countenanoe to such a meeting." I, however, reaoli^ed 
that I would go. '' But, Sir/' said she to Johnson, " I ^nld like to 
hear you diseosa it.** He seemed reluetani to engage in it. She talked 
of the resurrec t ion of the hmnan race in general, and maintained that 
we shall he raised with the same hodies. Johnson : " Kay, Madam» 
we see that it is not to be the same body ; for the Seripture naea the 
illustration of grain sown, and we know that the grain which grows is 
not the same with what is sown. Ton cannot suppose that we shall rise 
with a diseased body ; it is enough if there be such a sameness as to 
^istmgobh identity of pereon." She seemed desirous of knowing more, 
but he left the question in obscurity. 

Of apparitions,^ he observed, ** A total disbdief ci them is adverse 
to the opinion of the existenee of the soid between death and tiie last 
day ; the question simply is^ whether departed spirits ever have the 
power of making tbanselves peroeptiUe to us. A man who thinks 
he has seen an apparitimi, can only be convinced himself ; his auihonty 
vnll not convince another ; and his conviction, if rational, must be 
founded on being told something which cannot be known but by super- 
natural means." 

He mentioned a thing as not unfirequent, of which I had never heard 
before, — bang omUsd, that is, hearing one's name pronounced by the 
voice of a known person at a great distance, far beyond tiie possibility 
of being reached by any sound uttered by human organs. An ao- 
quaintanee, on whose veracity I can depend, tdd me^ that walking 
home one evening to Kilmarnock, he heard himself called from a wood, 
by tiie voice of a brother who had gone to America ; and tiie next 
packet brought accounts ci that brother's death. Macbean asserted 
that this inexplicable calling was a thing very well known. Dr. John- 
son said, that one day at Oxford, as he was turning the key of his 
dluunber, he heard Ins mother distinetiy call — Sam, She was then at 
Lichfield ; but nothing ensued. This phenomenon is, I think, as won- 
d&rhH as any other mysterious fact, which many people are very slow 
to believe, or rather, indeed, mjeot witii an obstinate conten^. 

Some time after this, upcm his making a remark whi^ escaped my 
attention, Mrs. Williams and Idrs. Hall were both together striving to 
answer him. He grew angry, and called out loudly, *' Nay, v^ien you 
both speak at once it is intolerable." But checking himself and 

1 As tliis subject frequently recurs in these volumes, the reader may be led erroneoualj 
to suppose that Dr. Johnscm was so f(md of such discussions, as frequently to iatiodooe 
them. But the troth is, that the author himsdf deUf^ted in taOdng c<»cenuBg ^osla, 
and what he has frequently denominated the mysterious; and therefore took erery oppor- 
tuni^ of leading Johnson to converse on such subjects. — Malons. 

The author of this woric was most undauMedly fond of the mytUrkms, and perhaps 
upon some occasions nyiy h«ve diveeted the conversation to those topics^whea they 
w<rald not spontanemisly hate su^ested themselves to Johnson's mind ; but that he also 
had a love for speculations <^ that nature, may be gathered from his writings thnrnf^oot. 
'-^. BoswBLL, Jmc 
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Boflening, he fltui], " This one may say, though jou ar<i ladies." Then 
he brightened into fftj humour, and addreGsed them in the irords of one 
of the songa m " The Be^iue' Opera ;" 

"Bat ttraat a time there's no mortal can bear." 

"What, Sir," said I, "are yon going to turn Captain Hacheath?" 
There was something as ple^antij ludicrous in tlus scene aa can be 
imagined. The contrast betweot Macheatb, Folly, and Lucy— and Dr. 
Samuel Johnaon ; blind, peevish Mrs. Williams ; and lean, bulk, preach- 
ing Mrs. Hal), iras exquisite. 

I stole away to Coachmakefs'-hall, and heard the difficult text of 
which we had talked, discussed with Ereat decency, and some intelli- 
gence, by several speakers. There 
was a difference of opinion aa to the 
Appearance of ghosts in modem 
times, though the arguments for it, 
supported by Mr, Addison'a autho- 
rity, preponderated. The immediate 
subject of debate was embarrassed 
by tlie lodU> of the aainta having 
been said to rise, and by the question 
what became of them afterwards : 
did they return ^ain to thar graves. 
m were they translated to heaven ? 
Only one evangelist mentions the 
fiict (St. Matthew, iivii. 53, 53), 
and the commentators whom I have 
looked at do not make the passi^ 
clear. There is, however, no occa- 

won for our understanding it ferflier ""' "*"""• 

than to know that it was one of the extraordinary manifestatiwis ot 
imoB power, which accompanied the most important etent that ever 
happened. 

On Priday, April 20, 1 spent with him one <^ the bappisBt days that 
I remember to have enji^ed iu the whole course ot my life. Mrs. 
Garrick, whose grief for the loss of her husband was, I believe, as sincere 
as wounded afiecQon and admiratim could produce, had this day, for 
the first time since his death, a select party of bis fnoida t« dine with 
her.' The company was, Miss Hannah More, who lived with her, and 

1 Uk. Ouiick WW botn at TleniM. is ITM. Eer nuidea name wu Vkgtl. whkh 
du ckraged to VioleUe, U Uw saamiuid oT tie Empnu Muii-Tlicresa, wIioh punmiga 
■he hid •nrtieud by her oonaiminiatc ikill u an open duiKr. Sbc urived iu England 
ia 17*4, and wu Bunisd to Dand Ouriek in 174S, vhen the Eul of BoHinglon gare 
tta bridi ■ iDMnaga pmtioa of £eS)O0. She muiBed ■ widov aod nvvivsd bw buriMul 
fi>r fcprtj yean- She died ia 1819, iged (?.^£ei. 
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whom she called her chaplain ; Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 
Sb Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Burney, Dr. Johnson, and myself. We foaDd 
ourselves very elegantly entertained at her house in the Addphi, where 1 
have passed many a pleasing hour with him ''who gladdened life." 
She looked well, talked of her husband with complacency,* and while she 
cast her eyes on his portrait, which hung over the chimney-piece, said,, 
that ''death was now the most agreeable object to her." The very 
semblance of David Garrick was cheering. Mr. Beauclerk, with happy- 
propriety, inscribed under that fine portrait of him, which by Ladj 
Diana's kindness is now the property of my friend Mr. Langton, tb» 
following passage from his beloved Shakspeare :— 

'* — — ^ A merrier man. 

Within the limit of becomiDg mirth, 
I never spent an hoar's talk withaL 
His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest ; 
Which his fair tongue (Conceit's expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That ag^ years play truant at his tales. 
And younger hearings are quite ravished : 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse." 

We were all in fine sphrits ; and I whispered to Mrs. Boscawen, '* I 
believe this is as much as can be made of life." in addition to a 
splendid entertainment, we were regaled with Lichfield ale, which had a 
peculiar appropriate value. Sir Joshua, and Dr. Bumey, and I, drank 
cordially of it to Dr. Johnson's health ; and though he would not join 
us, he as cordially answered, " Gentlemen, I wish you all as well as you 
dome." 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my mind in fond lemem- 
brance ; but I do not find much conversation recorded. What I have 
preserved shall be faithfully given. 

One of the company mentioned Mr. Thomas Hollis, the strenuous' 
Whig, who used to send over Europe presents of democratical books, 
with their boards stamped with daggers and caps of liberty. Mrs. 
Carter said, "he was a bad man: he used to talk uncharitably.*' 
Johnson : " Poh ! poh ! Madam ; who is the worse for being talked of 
uncharitably ? Besides, he was a dull poor creature as ever lived : and 
I believe he would not have done harm to a man whom he knew to be 
of very opposite principles to his own. I remember once at the Society^ 
of Arts, when an advertisement was to be drawn up, he pointed me out 
as the man who could do it best. This, you will observe, was kindness, 
to me. I, however, slipped away, and escaped it." 
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Mra. Carter having eaid of the eame person, " I doubt he vraa an 
atheist." JoHNSOK ; " I don't know that. He might perhaps have be- 
come one, if be had bad time to ripen 
{BDoiliiig}. He migbtbave exuberated 
intoanatbuet" 

Sir Joshua Reynolds prised 
" MudgeV Sermons." Johnson : 
"Hadge'a Sennons are good but 
not practical. He grasps more sense 
tium be can hold ; he tabes more 
com than he can malie intp meal : 
be opens a vride prospect, hut it 
is BO distant, it is indistinct. I love 
' Blair's Sermons, ' Though the dog 
is a Scotchman, and a Presbjle- 
lian, and everything he should not 
be, I was the first to praise tlieni. 
Such was mj candour" (smiling). 
Mrs. Boscawes : " Such bis great *""" ""'"■ 

merit, to get the better of all your pi^udices." Johnson: "Why, 
Madam, let us compound the mattw ; let us ascribe it to my candour 
and his merit." 

In tlie evening we bad a large company in the drawing-room ; eevo'al 
ladies, the Bishop of Killaloa, Dr. Percy, Mr. Chamberlayne of the Trea- 
Bury, &e. &c. Somebody said, the life of a mere literary man could not 
be Tory entertuoing. Johhsoh : " But it certainly may. This is a 
remarlc irtiicb has been made, and repeated, without jus^oe ; why ahonld 
the life of a literary man be less entertaining than the life of any 
«ther man ? Are there not as interesting varieties in Buch a life ? Aa 
« UUrary Ufa it may be very eotertjuning." BoaWELL: "But it 
must be better surely, when it is diversified with a little active variety — 
such as bia having gone to Januica ; or — bis having gone to the Heb- 
tides." Johnson was not displeased at this. 

Tallung of a vtry respectable author, be told us a curious circum- 
stance in his life, which woe, that be bad married a printer's devil. 
BxTiiOLDs: "A printer's devil. Sir! Why, I thought a printer's 
devil was a creature with a black face and in rags." Johnson : 
" Yes, Sir. But I suppose he had her face washed, and put clean 
clothes on her. (Then looking very serious and very earnest). And 
she did not disgrace him; — the woman bad a bottom of good sense." 
The word bottom, thus introduced, was so ludicrous, when contrasted 
with hia gravity, that moet of us could not forbear tittering and laugh- 
ing ; though I recollect that the Bishop of Killaloe kept bis coun- 

1 S« p. 00 of this volume— Boiw ELL. 



tauuMfl with {wrfeot jitHiiiiiMs, while Uiu Hmmh Uoro bUI; hid her 

bee b^kind a lady's back who sat on the same wttee with her. His 

pride coold not bear that an; expiwaoa 

of his should esoite ridicule, whai he 

did not intend it ; he therdcna nsolvad 

to assume and exercise despotic power, 

glanced stendy around, and called out, 

in a strong bus, " Where's the naoiii- 

ment ¥ " Thau eoUectinK himadf, uid 

looking awfsl, to make lu &el bow ha ' 

could impose rastawnt, and as it wen 

eearohing his mhid for a still miHe ladi> 

crouB woid, he shnrly proDonuced, "I 

Mj tbs iMMMM was fimd a mtmta ll jf ttntii 

ble ;" Bs if he had said, htar this now, 

nod laugh if jon dan. We all sat nuiii 

posed as at » fdnaral. 

HIM »»»■*■ noM. He and I walked away together ; we 

stopped a little while by the rails of the Adelphi, looking on the 

Thames, and I sud to luin, with aope emotian, that 1 was bow 



thinking ot two friends we had lost, who oooo lirod in the biuldings b^ 
hind us, Beauolerk and Garrick. "Ay, Sir," Mud he tenderly, " and 
two such friends as cannot be supplied." 
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For some tune after this day I did not see him very often, and of 
the conversation which I did ^joy, I am sorry to find I have preserved 
but little. 1 was at this lime engaged in a variety of other matters, 
-which iwqiured exertion and assiduity, and neoessaiiiy occupied almost 
all my time. 

One day having spoken very freely of those who wero then in power, 
he said to me, " Between ourselves, Sir, I do not like to give opposition 
the eatiftfaetion of knowing how much I disapprove <^ the ministry." 
And when I mentiooed that Mr. Eorke ImmI hoM^^d kow quiet the nation 
was IB Gieorge the Second's T&g^, whett Whkai were m power, compared 
vrith the preseBt re^ when Tmm fgmmmi^^** Why, Sir/' said he, 
** you ore to eoniuder tiiat Toriea, having ma» Nmorenoe for government, 
wi^ not oppose with tike saoae vioknee as Wkiiga^ who being uveslrained 
by tiubt piinci]^, will Sffose ^ any lafitOKk*^ 

This month he lost not oe^ Mr» T!ii«ls^ but another friend, Mr. 
yfid^sm Strahan, jwuor^ priMler, As etdM sen of his dd and constant 
friend, prints to his Majesty. 

*'T0 MM. SXBAHAK. 
'* DeaB HaZ>A^ Apdl 23, 1781. 

"The grief which I feel or the loss of a vesy ^nd insiid is mifficient to 
make me know how much you suffer liy the death of an amiable son : a man, of 
whom I think it may be truly said, that no one knew him who does not lament 
him. I look upon myself as having a friend, another friend, taken from me. 

" Comfort, dear Madam, I would ^ve you, if I could ; but I know how 
little the forms of consolation can avail. Let me, however, counsel you not to 
waste your health in unprofitable sorrow, but go to Bath, and endeavour to pro- 
long your own life ; but wbea we have ail done all that we can, one friend must 
in time lose the other. I am, dear Madam, 

" Tour most humbk florvaat, 

•'Sam. Johnson." 
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CHAPTEE IV.— 1781. 

>»■■ WITH WlLXH IKD Dl B«lTn«— iBTIKB-WUTlHa— BeT FuHT 

— BMADCiiKE'g LiBBtmi — BL>iE4T0Giiiia Cldbi — Stillinoiliit 

ittu or Co» — Joukioh'i "List di> Susicubbu' — "TaLKiKO bob 
-A "CDi Bano" Mm— "Hbboic Efiiti.i to Sib W. Chihbiu" — 

COHHINDITIOH Of LoBD ClELiaLEI PoEKI— Dl. BaBNA ID— - Or 

Wma "— BoaWBLt'i Depibtdbb job Scotubd— 7mT to WittwiB — 
Yanno— Ox OuaiHiL Snc— Kit. Mb, Filheb *iid ihb nKiT.Biim — 
■HT BdiPtUHi — WiiLTB — Biv. Mb, Shitb — Ldtoh Hde, Skat or Losn 

PlOCDBlTOM, IH SCOTUNI; — Mb. BOBBBtMI', OP " Thb 

H Hebcobt." 

ON Tnesdaj, Maj 8, 1 hod tbe pleasure 4if again dining with JohiuoQ 
and Mr. Wilkee, at Ur. Dilly'a. No negoeialion iras now required 
M bring them together ; for Johnson was aowell satisfied with the former 
interriew, that he wu very glad to meet Wilkes again, who was this Aay 
seated between Dr. Beattie and Dr. Johnson (between Trvtli and 
BtatoK, as General Psoli said, when I told him of it). Wilkes : "I 
luTB been dunking, Dr. Johnson, that there should be a bill brouglit 
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into Parliament that the controyerted elections for Scotland should be 
tried in that country at their own Abbey of Holyrood-house, and not 
here, for the consequence of trying them here is, that we have an in- 
undation of Scotchmen, who come up and never go back again. Now 
here is Boswell, who is come upon the election for his own county, 
i^hich will not last a fortnight." Johnson: **Nay, Sir, I see no 
reason why they should be tried at all ; for, you know, one Scotchman 
is as good as another." Wilkes : '' Pray, Boswell, how much may be 
got in a year by an Advocate at the Scotch bar ?" Boswell : *' I 
believe, two thousand pounds." Wilkes : '* How can it be possible to 
spend that money in Scotland?" Johnson : "Why, Sir, the money 
may be spent in England ; but there is a harder question. If one man 
in Scotland gets possession of two thousand pounds, what remains for all 
the rest of ^e nation?" Wilkes : " You know, in the last war, the 
immense booty which Thurot carried off by the complete plunder of 
seven Scotch isles ; he re-embarked with three and sixpence,' ' Here again 
Johnson and Wilkes joined in extravagant sportive raillery upon the sup* 
posed poverty of Scotland, which Dr. Beattie and I did not think it 
worth our while to dispute. 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr. Wilkes censured it 
as pedantry. Johnson : " No, Sir, it is a good thing ; there is a com* 
munity of mind in it. Classical quotation is the parole of literary men 
all over the world." Wilkes : '* Upon the continent they all quote the 
Vulgate Bible. Shakspeare is chiefly quoted here ; and we quote also 
Pope, Prior, Butler, Waller, and sometunes Cowley." 

We talked of letter-writing. Johnson : " It is now become so much 
the fashion to publish letters, that, in order to avoid it, I put as little into 
mine as I can." Boswell : " Do what you will. Sir, you cannot avoid 
it. Should yon even write as ill as you can, your letters would be pub- 
lished as curiosities : 

' Behold a miracle I instead of wit, 
See two doll lines with Stanhope's pencil writ' " 

He gave us an entertaining account of Bet Flint, a woman of the 
town, who, with some eccentric talents and much effrontery, forced 
herself upon his acquaintance. " Bet," said he, '' wrote her own life in 
verse,^ which she brought to me, wishing that I would famish her with a 
prefaioe to it (laughing). I used to say of her, that she was generally 
slut and drunkard ; — occasionally, whore and thief. She had, however, 

1 Johnson, whose memory was wonderfully retentive, remembered the first four lines 
of this curious production, which have been communicated to me by a young lady of his 
acquaintance : — 

'* When first I drew my vital breath, 
A httle minikin I came upon earth; 
And then I came firom a dark abode. 
Into this gay and gaudy world."— Boswell. 
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genteel lodgings, a spinnet on wluch she played, and a boy ^at walked 
before her chair. Poor Bet was taken up on a charge of Bteafin^ a 
coonterpane, and tried at the Old Bailey. Chief Justioe — — ., wiw 
loved a wench, summed np favoorably, and she was acquiCted.^ AfbBt 
which. Bet said, with a gay and satisfied fur, ' Now that die counterpsDe 
is my oum, I shall make a petticoat of it.' " 

Talking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes described it as acoompaaied witk afi 
the charms of ^>oetical expression. Johnson : *' No, Sir ; oratny is the 
power of beating down yonr adyersary's arguments, a»d pnttnig bettor la 
their place.** Wilkes : *' But this does not moye the pasnons. '* Jobh* 
SON : *' He nmst be a weak man, who is to be so mored." Wi£KB8 
(naming a celebrated orator) : " Amidst all the iKrilliancy of 'a 

imagmation, and the exuberance of his wit, ihere is a strange want of 
taste. It was obsenred of Apeiles's Venus,' that her flesh seemed as if 
she had been nourished by roses : his oratory would sometimes nudce one 
suspect that he eats potatoes and drinks whiskey." 

Mr. Wilkes observed, how tenacious we are of forms in this country ; 
and gave, as an instance, the vote of the House of Commons for r»- 
mitting money to pay the army in America in Portttgdl pieM$, when, ra 
reality, the remittance is made not in Portugal money, but in our specie. 
Johnson : ** Is there not a law. Sir, against exporting the current coin 
of the realm V* Wilkes : " Yes, Sur, but might not die House of C<mi- 
mons, in case of real evident necessity, order our own current coin to be 
sent into our own colonies ?'* — Here Johnson, widi that quickness of le- 
collection which distinguished him so eminently, gave the Middleseaf 
Patriot an admirable retort upon his own ground. *' Sure, Sir, you don't 
think a retolution of fhs Home iff Oomtnom equal to tke law of t^ 
land.** Wilkes (at once perceiving the application): *'Oob IbHMd, 
Sir." — To hear what had been treated with such vidbice in '* The False 
Alarm," now turned into pleasant repartee, was ^ctremely agree ab le . 
Johnsqn went on : — ** Locke observes well, that a pr(^ibition to export 
the current coin is impolitic ; &t whea tl» balance of trade happens to 
be against a state, the current coin must be exported." 

Mr. Beauderk's great library was this season sold in London by 

1 The account wluch Johnson bad received on this occadon tras not mute acGimte. 
Bet was tried at &e Old Bailey in SepCaniber, 1768, not hgr ^ Chief Jostioe ham 
allnded to {who, however, tried uiother cause on the same day), hot before Sir WiUiaia 
Moreton, Becorder ; and she was acquitted, not in consequence of any farmrable 
summing up of the judge, but because the prosecutrix, Mary WaMiow, could not pwve 
that the goods charged to have been stolen (a counterpane, a silver spoon, two napkins, &c) 
were her property. Bet does not appear to lunre lived at that ^me in a very fnUel style ; 
for she paid for her ready-fumiahed room m Meaid's-^sourt, Dean-street, 8^, from which 
these articles were alleged to be stolen, only five thUlings a week. Mr. Jamea Buwuiutt 
took the trouble to examine the Sesdons Paper, to ascertain these particulars. — Malonb. 

3 Mr. Wilkes mistook the objection oi Eu|diranor to iht Theseus of Parrhasius 
for a description of the Venus of Ap^es. Vide Plutarch, ** Bellone an pace olarioxea 
Athenienses." — Kbabnbt. 
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4iiictioti. Mr. Wilkes said, he wondered to find ki it such a numerous 
^collection of sermons : seeming to think it strange that a gentleman df 
Mr. Beauclerk's character in the gay world should haye chosen* to haye 
many compositions of that kind. Johnson : '' Why, Sir, yon are to 
•consider, Uiat sennoiiB make a considerahle hranch of Engtish Hteratnie ; 
so that a library must be very imperfect if it has not a numerous 
'Collection of sermons :^ and in all collections. Sir, the desire of aug- 

1 Mr. Wilkes probably did not know that there is in an English sermon the most 
■<X)mprehensiye and lively acoomit of that entertaining focohy, for which he himself was 
•o much admired. It is in Dr. Barrow's first Tohime, and fourteenth sennon, " Against 
Foolish Talking and Jesting." My old acqnaintance, the late Corbyn Morris, in his 
ingenioQs ''Essay on Wit, Hnmour, and Ridicule," calls it ''a projiue description of 
wit;" bat I do not see how it could be curtailed, withoot leaving out some good circum- 
stance of discrimination. As it is not generally known, and may perhaps dispose some 
to read sermons, from which they may receive real advantage, while looking only for enter- 
tainment, I shall here subjoin it 

"Bat first," says the learned preacher, "it may be demanded, what the thing we 
speak of is? Or what this facetiousness (or wit, as he calls it before) doth import? To 
which questions I mi^t reply, as Democritus did to him that a^ed the definition of a 
man, ' Tis that which we all see and know.' Any one better apprehends what it is by 
acquaintance, than I can inform him by description. It is, indeed, a thing so yeisatUe 
and multiform, appearing in so many shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so 
▼ariously apprehended by several eyes and judgments, that it seemed no less hard to 
settle a clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, or to define 
the figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known stcMy, or in 
seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale; sometimes it 
playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or the 
affinity of their sound; sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of humorous expression; 
sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude ; sometimes it is lodged in a sly questicm, 
in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly divnting 
or cleverly retorting an objection ; sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, 
in a tart nony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startiing metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of 
contradictions, or in acute nonsense; sometimes a scenical rqiresratation of persons or 
tilings, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, passeth for it; scHnetimes an 
affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous bluntness, giv^ it being; sometimes it 
liseth only firom a lucky hitting upon what is strange; sometimes from a crafty wresting 
•obvious matter to the purpose. Often it oonsisteth in one knows not what, and springelh 
up one can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and inexplicable; being an- 
swerable to the numberless rovings of fancy, and windings of language. It is, in short, a 
manner of speaking out of tiie sin^e and plain wi^ (such as reason teacheth and provcth 
things by), which by a pretty surprising nnoouthness in conceit or espression, doth afifeot 
and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some wonder, and breeding some delight thereto. It 
raiseth admiration, as agnifying a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a special felicity of 
invention, a viracity of spirit, and reach of wit more than vulgar; it seeming to argue 
a rare quickness of parts, that one can fetch in remote conceits applicable; a notable 
skill, that he can dexterously accommodate them to the purpose before him ; together with 
a lively briskne&s of humour, not apt to damp those sportful flashes of imagination. 
(Whence, in Aristode, such persons are termed €«i8^u», dexterous men, and tfhrpo^tf 
men of facile or versatile maimers, who can easily turn themselves to all things, or turn 
all things to themselves.) It also procureth delight, by gratifying curiosity with its 
rareneiis, as semblance of difficulty (as monsters, not for thdr b^uty, but their rarity; 
as juggling tricks, not for their nse, but their abstruseness, are beheld with pleasure); 
by diverting the mind from its road of serious thoughts ; by instilling gaiety and airiness 
of spirit; by provoking to such dispositions of spirit in way of emulation or com- 
plaisance; and by seasoning matters, otherwise distasteftd or insipid, with an oxmsoal 
and thence grateful tang."— Bos well. 
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mendug ihem grows stronger in proportion to the adyance in acquisiticm ; 
as motion is accelerated by the continuance of the impeUu, Besides^ 
Sii'»" looking at Mr. Wilkes with a placid but significant smile, '*a 
man may collect sermons with intention of making himself bett^ by 
ihem. I hope Mr. Beauclerk intended, that some time or other tliat 
should be the case with him." 

Mr. Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr. Johnson to hear, " Dr. 
Johnson should make me a present of his ' Liyes of the Poets,' as I am 
a poor patriot who cannot afford to buy them." Johnson seemed to take 
no notice of this hint ; but in a little while he called to Mr. Dilly, ** Praj, 
Sir, be so good as to send a set of my Liyes to Mr. Wilkes, with mj 
compliments." This was accordingly done ; and Mr. Wilkes paid Dr» 
Johnson a yisit, was courteously recayed, and sat with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. Dilly himself was 
called down stairs upon business ; I left the room for some time ; when I 
returned, I was struck with obserying Dr. Samuel Johnson and John 
Wilkes, Esq., literally tite^Ute; for they were reclined upon th^ 
chairs, with thdr heads leaning almost close to each other, and talking 
earnestly, in a kind of confidential whisper, of the personal quarrel 
between Greorge the Second and the Eling of Prussia. Such a scene of 
perfectly easy sociality between two such opponents in the war of 
political controyersy, as that which I now beheld, would haye been an 
excellent subject for a picture. It presented to my mind the happy da3rB 
which are foretold in Scripture, when the lion shall lie down with the 
kid.^ 

After this day there was another pretty long interyal, during which 
Dr. Johnson and I did not meet. When I mentioned it to him with 
regret, he was pleased to say, *' Then, Sir, let us liye double." 

About this time it was much the fashion for seyeral ladies to haye 
eyening assemblies, where the fair sex might participate in conyersation 
with literary and ingenious men, animated by a desire to please. These 
societies were denominated Blue-stocking Clubs, the origin of which tide 
being little known, it may be worth while to relate it. One of the most 
eminent members of those societies, when they first commenced, was Mr. 
Sdllingfleet,* whose dress was remarkably graye, and in particular it 
was obaenred that he wore blue stockings. Such was the excellence of 
his conyersation, that his absence was felt as so great a loss, that it 

1 When I mentioned this to the Bishop of Killaloe, "With the goat" said his lordship.. 
Soch, however, was the engaging politeness axA pleasantry of Mr. Wilkes, and, such the 
social good humour of the hishop, that when they dined together at Mr. Billy's, where I 
also was, they were mutually agreeable. — ^Boswbll. 

9 Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, author of tracts relating to natural history, &c. — ^BoswELt. 

Benjamin StiUingfieet was the grandson of the learned Bishop Stillingfleet, and besides 
his works on natural history, he was known as the author of ** A Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples and the Powers of Harmony." He held the situation of barrack-master a iKensing^ 
ton, and died in 1771 , at the age of HQ. — Ed, 
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need to be said, "WecuidonothiD|;withotittheA{iM((oofttn?(;" andthus 
bj degrees the title was established. Mies Hannah More has admirably 
Ascribed a Slut-ttocking Olub, in her "Bat Bleu," a poem in nhicli 
many of the persons who were most conspicuous there are mentioned. 

Johnson was prevailed with to come mmetimes into these circles, 
and did not think himself too grnie even for the lively Miss Monckton 



(now Countess of Cork), who used to have the finest bit of blut at the 
house of her mother. Lady Galway. Her. vivacity enchanted the sage, 
and they used to talk timber with all imi^nabte eaee.^ A aingi^r 
instance happened one evening, when she ioeisted that some of Sterne's 

n or age, and died at bcr lendcnce in 
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writinsB were very pathetic Johnson bluntly denied it. '' 1 am sure," 
Baid she, ''they hare affected m«." — " Why," said Johnson smiling, and 
rdling himself about, " that is, because, dearest, you're a dunce." When 
she sometime afterwards mentioned this to him, he said, with equal truth 
and politeness, ** Madam, if I had thought so, I eerteinly should not 
haye said it." 

Another evaiing Johnson's kind indulgence towards me had a 
pretty difficult trial. I had dined at the Duke of Montrose's with a 
Tery agreeable party, and his Grace, according to his usual custom, had 
circulated the botde very freely. Lord Graham and I went togedier to 
Miss Monckton's, where I certainly was in extraordinary spirits, and 
above all fear or awe. in tibe midst of a great number of persons of 
the first rank, amongst wliom I i^coUect, with confusion, a noble lady of 
the most stately decorum, I placed myself next to Johnson, and think- 
ing myself now fully his match, talked to him in a loud and boisterous 
manner, desirous to let the company know how I could contend with 
Ajax. I particularly rranember pressing him upon the value of the 
pleasures of the imagiBBtion, and as an illustration of my argumrat^ 

asking him, ^What, Sir, supposing I were to fancy that the 

(naming the most chormiiig Duchass in his Majesty's dominicms) were 
in love with me, shodd I not be yery happy ? " My friend with much 
address evaded my mlerrogatories, and kept me as quiet as possible ; 
but it may eaoly be conceived how he must have felt^ However, when 

1 Next daj I endeat oared to give wtuX had happened the most ingenious torn I couldU 
by the following TexMs: — 

TO THB HOMOUBABUB MX88 MOHCKTON. 

Not that with th' excellent Montrose 

I had the happiness to dine ; 
Not that I late from table rose. 

From Graham's wit, from generous wine. 

It was not these alone which led 

On sacred manners to encroach ; 
And made me feel what most I dread, 

Johnscm's just^wn, and self-reproach. 

But when 1 enter'd, not abash'd, 

From yoor bright eyes were shot such rays. 

At once intoxication flash'd, 

And all my frame was in a blaze! 

But not a brilliant blaze, I own. 

Of the dail smoke I'm yet asham'd ; 
I was a dreary ruin grown, 

And not enlighten^ though inflam'd. 

Victim at once to wine and love, 

I hope, Maria, you'll forgiTe; 
While I invoke the powers above. 

That henceforth I may wiser live. 

The lady was gen^ously forgiving, retnmed me an obliging answer, and I tfaw ob* 
iained an Act of Oblivum, and took care never to offend agnn. — ^Boswsll. 
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a few days afterwards I waited upon him and made an apology, he 
behaved with the most frieDdly gentkness. 

While I remained in London this year, Johnson and I dined together 
at several places. I reooUeet a -phufM day at Dr. Batter's, who had now 
removed fixnn Derby to Lower Grosvenor-street, London ; hut of his con- 
versation on that and other occasions^ dming this period, I neglected to 
kee^ any vegnlar record, and shall theiefore insert here some miscellaneons 
articles which I %ad in my JofasMnian notes. 

His disorderly habits, when '* making fnmsion for the day that 
was passing over him," appear from the following anecdote, commoni- 
cated to me by Mr. John Nichols i — *' In tiie year 1768, a yoimg book- 
seller, who was an apprentice to Mr. Whiston, waited on him with a sub- 
amptkfa to his * Shakspeave ;' and observing tiiat the Doctor made no 
entiy in any book of the subscriber's name, ventured diffidenUy to ask 
whether he would please to have the gentleman's address, that it might 
be properly inserted in the printed list of subscribers. — * I ihaU print no 
Lut of Subioribers,* said Johnson, with great abraptaess: but almost 
immediately recollecting himself added, very xsomplaoeotly, * Sir, I have 
tw^ very cogent reasons for not printii^ any list of subscribers : — 
one, that I have lost all the names, — the oUier, that I have spent all the 
money.' " 

JfAmsoa oodd not brook afipearing to be worsted in argument, 
even when he had taken the wrong side, to show the foroe and dex- 
terity of his talents. When, therefore, he perodved that bis <^- 
ponent gained ground, he had recourse to some sudden mode of 
robust sophistry. Once, when I was pressing upon him with visible 
advantage, he stopped me thus : — ** My dear fioswell, let's have no 
more of this ; you'll make nothiiig of it. I'd rather luive you whistle 
a Scotch tune." 

Care, however, must be taken to distinguish between Johnson 
when he *' talked for victory," and Johnson when he had no desire 
but to inform and illustrate. — " One of Johnson's principal talents," 
says an eminent^ friend of his,^ *' was shown in maintaining the 
wrong side of an argument, and in a splendid perversion of the truth. 
If you could contrive to have his fiur opinion on a subject, and without 
any bias from personal prejudice, or from a wish to be victorious 
in argument, it was wisdom itself, not only convincing, but over- 
powering." 

He had, however, all his life habituated himself to consider conver- 
sation as a trial of inteUeetual vigour and skill; and to this, I think, 
we may venture to ascribe that unexampled richness and brilliancy 
which appeared in his own. As a proof at once of his eagerness for 
colloquial distinction, and his high notion of this eminent friend, he 

1 The late Eight Hon. William Gerrard Hamilton.— Malonb. 
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cmce addressed him thus : — " , we now have been several hours 

together; and you have said but one thing for which 1 airied 
you." 

He disliked mueh all speculative desponding considerations, which 
taided to discourage men from diligence and exertion. He was in 
this Uke Dr. Shaw,^ the great traveller, who» Mr. Daines Barrington 
tdd me, used to say, '* I hate a eui bono man." Up<m being asked 
by a friend what he should think of a man who was apt to say non eH 
tanti; — " That he's a stupid fellow. Sir," answered Johnson. •* What 
would these tanti men be doing the while?" When I, in a low-spirited 
fit, was talking to him with indifference <^ the pursuits which generaUy 
engage us in a course of action, and inquiring a rea$on for taking so 
much trouble ; *' Sir," said he, in an animated tone, " it is driving on 
the system of life." 

He told me that he was glad that I had, by Greneral Oglethorpe's 
means, become acquainted with Dr. Shebbeare. Indeed that gentle- 
man, whatever objections were made to him, had knowledge and abili- 
ties much above the class of ordinary writers, and deserves to be remem- 
bered as a respectable name in literature, were it only for his admirable 
" Letters on the English Nation," under the name of " Battbta An* 
geloni, a Jesuit." 

Johnson and Shebbeare* were frequently named together, as having 
in former reigns had no predilection for the family of Hanover. The 
author of the celebrated *^ Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers," 
introduces them in one line, in a list <^ those '* who tasted the sweets 
of his present Majesty's reign." Such was Johnson's cuidid relish of 
the merit of that satve, that he allowed Dr. Goldsmith, as he told me, 
to read it to him from beginning to end, and did not refuse his praise 
to its execution. 

Goldsmith could sometimes take adventurous liberties with him, 
and escaped unpunished. Beauderk told me that when Goldsmith 
talked of a project for having a third theatre in London solely for the 
exhibition of new plays, in order to deliver authors &om the supposed 
tyranny of muiagers, Johnson treated it slightingly, upon which Gold- 
smith said, '* Ay, ay, this may be nothing to you, who can now shelter 
yourself behind the comer of a petision ;" and Johnson bore this with 
good-humour. 

^ Known by his " Travels, or Observations relating to several parts of Barbary and 
the Levant" He was bom in 1693, and died in 1761. — Ed. 

s I recollect a ludicrous paragraph in the newspapers, that the King had pensioned 
both a JETe-bear and a iS/ie-bear. — Boswell. 

Dr. Shebbeare was a physician and political writer of some repute. For his violence 
he was once pilloried, and twice imprisoned. Afterwards, under the administration o£ 
Lord Bute, he supported the government, and obtained a pension. He published 
" Letters to the People of England," " The History of the Sumatrans," and many 
other political tracts. He was bom at Bideford, co. Devon, and died in 1788. — Ed. 
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Johnson praised the Earl of Carlisle's poems,^ which his lordship 
had published with his name, as not disdaining to be a candidate for ^ 
literary fame. My friend was of opinion, that when a man of rank 
appeared in that character, he deserved to have his merit handsomely 
allowed.* In this I think he was more liberal than Mr. William White- 
head, in his " Elegy to Lord Villiers," in which, under the pretext of 
*' superior toils demanding all their care, he discovers a jealousy of the 
great paying their court to the Muses : 

" to the chosen few 

Who dare excel, thy fost'ring aid afiford ; 
Their arts, their magic powers, with honours due 
EiLalt ; — ^but be thyself what they record." 

Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of Killaloe before his lord- 
ship set out for Ireland, having missed him the first time. He said, 
" It would have hung heavy on my heart if I had not seen him. No 
man ever paid more attention to another than he has done to me ;^ and 
I have neglected him, not wilfully, but from being otherwise occupied. 



1 Frederick Howard, fifth Earl of Carlisle, the uncle and guardian of Lord Byron ; to 
-whom the noble poet dedicated his ''Hours of Idleness," although he afterwards satirized 
him in his " English Bards." Some of Lord Carlisle's literary works bear the stamp ot 
poetic genius. The tragedies of ** A Father's Vengeance," and " The Step-mother," have 
been published with a collection of his lordship's poems. He was bom in 1748, and died 
in 182d.— Ed. 

s Men of rank and fortune, however, should be pretty well assured of having a real 
claim to the approbation of the public as virriters, before they venture to stand forth. 
Dryden, in his preface to " All for Love," thus expresses himself: — 

** Men of pleasant conversation, at least esteemed so, and endued with a trifling kind 
of fancy, perhaps helped out by a smattering of Latin, are ambitious to distinguish 
themselves from the herd of gentlemen by their poetry : 

Rairus enim ferm^ sensus communis in ilia 
Fortuna.' — Juv. Sat viiL 78. 

And is not this a wretched affectation, not to be contented with what fortune has done for 
them, and sit down quietly with their estates, bin they must call their wits in question, 
and needlessly expose their nakedness to public view? Not considering that they are not 
to expect the same approbation from sober men, which they have found from their flatterers 
after the third bottle. If a little glittering in discourse has passed them on us for witty 
men, where was the necessity of undeceiving the world? Would a man, who has an ill 
title to an estate, but yet is in possession of it, would he bring it out of his own accord to 
be tried at Westminster? Wawho write, if we want the talents, yet have the excuse that 
we do it for a poor subsistence ; but what can be urged in their defence who, not having 
the vocation of poverty to scribble, out of mere wantonness take pains to make themselves 
ridiculous ? Horace was certainly in the right where he said, " That no man is 
satisfied with his own condition.** A poet is not pleased, because he is not rich ; and 
the rich are discontented because the poets will not admit them of their number.— 

BOSWKLL. 

8 This gave me very great pleasure; for there had been once a pretty smart altercation 
between Dr. Barnard and him, upon a question whether a man could improve himself 
after the age of 46 ; when Johnson, in a hasty humour, expressed himself in a manner not 
%uite civil. Dr. Barnard made it the subject of a copy of pleasant verses, in which he 
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Alwajs, Sir, set a high Talae on ipoataiieoiiB kindness. Be whose 
• inclination prompts him to oaltivate your fneodship of his own accocd, 
will love you more than one whom you haye been at piuns to attack to 
you." 

Johnson told me that he was once nuich pleased to find that a 
carpenter, iidio lired near him, was very ready to show him some things 
in his business which he wished to see: **lt was paying," said be^ 
"respect to literature." 

I asked him, if he was not dissatisfied with having so small a share 
of wealth, and none of those distinctions in the state which are the 
objects of ambition. He had only a pension of three hundred a year. 
Why was he not in such circumstances as to keep his coach ? Why had 
he not some considerable office i Johnson : " Sur, I have never com- 
plained of the world ; nor do I think that I have reason to complain* It 
is rather to be wondered at that I have so much. My pension is more 
out of the usual course of things than any instance that I have known. 
Bare, Sir, was a man avowedly no friend to Government at the time, 
who got a peiiu<m without aslung for it. I never courted the great : 
they sent for me ; but I think they now give me up. They are satisfied : 
they have seen enough of me." Upon my observing that I could not 
bdiBve this, for they must certainly be highly pleased by his conversa- 
tion ; conscious of his own superiority, he answered, " JHo^ Sir ; great 
lords and great ladies d^t love to have their mouths stopped." This 
was very expressive of the efiEect which the force of his understanding and 
brilliancy of his fancy could not but produce ; and, to be sure, they 
must have found thems^ves strangely diminbhed in his company.. 
When I warmly declared how happy I was at aU times to hear him ; — 
** Yes, Sir," said he ; ** but if you were Lord Chancellor, it would not 
be so ; you would then consider your own dignity." 

There was much truth and knowledge of human nature in this- 
remark. But certainly one should think, that in whatever elevated 
state (^ li& a man who knew the value of the conversation of Johnson 
might be placed, though he might prudently avoid a situation in which 
he might appear lessened by comparison, yet he woidd frequently 
gratify himself in private with the participation of the rich intellectual 
entertainment which Johnson could furnish. Strange, however, is k, 

•inposed hinuelf to learn different perfections from different men. They concluded with, 
ddicato iroo7 :— 

* Johnson shall teach me how to place 
In fairest light each horro w*d grace ; 

From him I'll learn to write, — 
Copy his clear familiar aiyle. 
And, by the ronghness of his file. 
Grow, like hinuelf, polite! ** 

I know not whetber Johnson ever saw the poem, but I had occasios to find that as Ilr» 
Barnard and he knew eadi other better, their motinl regard increased.— Botwsx^ 
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to consider bow few of the great sought his society ; so that if (me were 
disposed to take occasion for satire on that account, very conspicuous 
objects present themselves. His noble friend, Lord Elibank, well ob* 
served, that if a great man procured an interview with Johnson, and did 
not wish to see him more, it showed a mere idle curiosity, and a wretched 
-want of reli^ for extraordinary powers of mind. Mrs. Thrale justly and 
wittily accounted for such conduct by saying, that Johnson's conversation 
was by much too strong for a person accustomed to obsequiousness and 
flatteiy ; it was mustard in a young chUcTs mouth ! 

One day, when I told him that I was a zealous Tory, but not enough 
^'according to knowledge," and should be obliged to him for *' a reason," 
he was so candid, and expressed himself so well, that I begged of him 
to repeat what he had said, and I wrote down as follows :— 



It 



OP TORY AND WHIG. 



"A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will agree. Their principles are 
the same, thoogh thdr modes of thinking are different A high Tory makes 
^vernment tminteUigiUe : it is lost in the cloads. A violent Whig makes it 
impraoticable : he is for allowing so much liberty to every loan, that there is not 
power enou^ to govern any man. The prejudice of the Tory is for establish- 
ment ; the prejudice of the Whig is for innovation. A Tory does not wish to 
give m<Nre real power to Government, but that Government should have more 
reverence. Then they difi^ as to the Church. The Tory is not for giving more 
legal power to the Clergy, but wishes they should have a considerable inflnenoeb 
founded on the opinion of mankind : the Whig is for limiUng and watohmg them 
with a narrow j^ousy." 

"TO MB. PEBKINS. 

"Sir, Jane 2, 1781. 

" However often I have seen yon, I have hitherto forgotten the note, but I 
have now sent it ; with my good Toshes for the prosperity of you and your part- 
ner,i of whom, from our short conversation, I could not judge otherwise than 
&vourably. I am* Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Sail Johnson." 

On Saturday, June 2, 1 set out for Scothmd, and had promised to 
pay a visit in my way, as I sometimes did, at Southill, in Bedfordshire^ 
at the hospitaUe mansion of Squire Dilly, the elder brother of my 
-worthy friends, the booksellers, in the Poultry. Dr. Johnson agreed 
to be of the piurty this year, with Mr. Charles Dilly and me^ and to go 
and see Lord Bute's seat at Loton Hoe. He talked little to us in the 

1 Mr. Banday, a descendant of Bobert Barclay, of Uiy, the eelebratsd i^dogisl of 
the people called Quakers, and remarkable for maintaining the |nrinol(|les of hit raeiafate 
progenitofv with aa much of the elegance of modem manners as is ocmsistent with priiiiitif» 
simplicity.— BoswBLL. 
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carriage, being cliieflj occupied in reading Dr. Watson's^ second yolmne 
of ** Chemical Essays," which he liked very well, and his own '* Prince 
of Abyssinia," on which he seemed to be intensely fixed ; having told us 
that he had not looked at it since it was first published. I happened to 
take it out of my pocket this day, and he seized upon it with avidity. 
He pointed out to me the following remarkable passage : "By what 
means," said the prince, "are the Europeans thus powerM ; or why, 
since they can so easily visit Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, can- 
not the Asiatics and Africans invade their coasts, plant colonies* in theii 
ports, and give laws to their natural princes ? The same wind that car- 
ried them back would bring us thither." "They are more powerful. 
Sir, than we," answered Imlac, "because they are wiser. Knowledge 
will always predominate over ignorance, as man governs the other ani 
mals. But why their knowledge is more than ours, I know not what 
reason can be given, but the unsearchable will of the Supreme Being." 
He said, " This, Sir, no man cwi explain otherwise." 

We stopped at Welwyn, where I vnshed much to see, in company 
with Johnson, the residence of the author of "Night Thoughts," which 
was then possessed by his son, Mr. Young. Here some address was 
requisite, for I was not acquainted with Mr. Toung, and had I proposed 
to Dr. Johnson that we should send to him, he would have checked my 
wish, and perhaps been oifended. I therefore concerted with Mr. Dilly, 
that I should steal away from Dr. Johnson and him, and try what re- 
ception I could procure from Mr. Young ; if unfavourable, nothing waa 
to be said ; but if agreeable, I should return and notify it to them. I 
hastened to Mr. Young's, found he was at home, sent in word that a 
gentleman desired to wait upon him, and was shown mto a parlour, 
where he and a young lady, his daughter, were sitting. He appeared 
to be a plam, civil, country gentleman ; and when I begged pardon for 
presuming to trouble him, but that I wished much to see his place, if he 
would give me leave ; he behaved very courteously, and answered, " By 
all means. Sir ; we are just going to drink tea ; will you sit dovm ? " I 
thanked him, but said Ihat Dr. Johnson had come with me from London, 
and I must return to the inn to drink tea vnth him ; that my name was 
Boswell ; I had travelled with him in the Hebrides. " Sir," said he, 
" I should think it a great honour to see Dr. Johnson here. Will you 
allow me to send for him ? " Availing myself of this opening, I said 
that " I would go myself and bring him, when he had drunk tea ; he 
knew nothing of my calling here." Having been thus successful, I 

1 Now Bishop of Llandtff, one of the poorest hlshoprics in thin kingdom. His lordahip 
has written with mach seal to show the propriety of equalUing the rerenoes of bishops. 
He has infonned us that he hat burnt all his chemical papers. The Mends of our eso^ 
lant constitution, now assailed on every side by innovators and levellers, would have less 
refretted the suppresnon of some of his lordship's other wriUngs.>-BotWBLL. 

* The Phoenicians and Carthaginians did plant colonies in £uropeir— Kbabnit> 
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hastened back to the inn, and informed Dr. Johnson that " Mr. Youcg;, 
son of Dr. Young, the anthor of 'Night Thoughts,' whom I had jiis'^ 
left, desired to have the honour of seeing him at the house where hi& 
father lived." Dr. Johnson luckily made no inquiry how this invitation 
had arisen, but agreed to go ; and when we entered Mr. Young's parloiu* 
he addressed him with a very polite bow, '* Sir, I had a curiosity to 
come and see this place. I had the honour to know that great man, 
your father." We went into the garden, where we found a gravel walk, 
on each side of which was a row of trees, planted by Dr. Young, which 
formed a handsome Gothic arch ; Dr. Johnson called it a fine grove. I 
beheld it with reverence. 

We sat some time in the summer-house, on the outside wall of which 
was inscribed, ** Ambulantes in horto audiehant voeem Deii** and, in 
reference to a brook by which it is situated, ** Vivendi recti quiprorogat 
horam/^ tSzic I said to Mr. Young, that I had been told his father wa^ 
cheerful. " Sir,** said he, " he was too well-bred a man not to be 
cheerful in company ; but he was gloomy when alone. He never was 
cheerful after my mother's death, and he had met with many disappoint- 
ments.'* Dr. Johnson observed to me afterward, " That this was no 
favourable account of Dr. Young ; for it is not becoming in a man to 
have so little acquiescence in the ways of Providence, as to be gloomy 
because he has not obtained as much preferment as he expected ; nor to 
continue gloomy for the loss of his wife. Grief has its time." The last 
part of this censure was theoretically made. Practically, we know that 
grief for the loss of a wife may be continued very long, in proportion as 
affection has been sincere. No man knew this better than Dr. Johnson. 

We went into the church, and looked at the monument erected by Mr. 
Young to bis father. Mr. Young mentioned an anecdote, that his father 
had received several thousand pounds of subscription-money for his " Uni- 
versal Passion," but had lost it in the South-sea.^ Dr. Johnson thought 
this must be a mistake, for he had never seen a subscription-book. 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertainty of profit with which 
authors and booksellers engage in the publication of literary works. 
Johnson : " My judgment, I have found, is no certain rule as to the 
sale of a book." Boswell : '* Pray, Sir, have you been much plagued 
with authors sending you their works to revise ? " Johnson : '* No, 
Sir ; I have been thought a sour surly fellow." Boswell : ** Very 
lucky for you, Sir, in that respect" I must, however, observe, that 
notwithstanding what he now said, which he no doubt imagined at the 
time to be the fact, there was, perhaps, no man who more frequently 
yielded to the solicitations even of very obscure authors, to read their 
manuscripts, or more liberaUy assisted them with advice and correction% 

1 This assertion is disproved by m comparison of dates. The first foor satires of Young 
were published in 1735. The South-sea sdieme (whidk appears to be meant), was in 
1730.— Maloni. 
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H« fouDd hiiDBolf TBTj happj at Sqmro DUijX where thei-e is alw^jM 
ndAOce of exoeUeat fare, and a bmr^ welcomB. 
Oil Sundftj. June 3, ve all went to SonthiU church, which is Toy 
r to Ur. Dillv's liouee. It being the £nt Suodar of tha month, th« 



holy sacrament was admiiiislered, and I stayed to partake of it Wlien 
I came afiercards into Di*. Johnson's room, be eajd, " You did ri^t 
to stay snd receive the communion ; I had not thought of iL" This 
aeemed to imply that he did not choose to approach the altar witlioat a 
previous preparation, oa to which good men entertain different opinions, 
some holding that it is irrevoeut to partake of that ordinance withoot 
considerable premeditation ; others, that whoever is a sincere Christian, 
and in a proper frame of niind to discharge auy other ritnal duty of our 
religion, may, without scruple, discharge this most solemn one. A 
middle notion I helieve to be the just one, which is, that commuaicants 
need not tbiok a long train of preparatory forms indispensably neeee- 
saiy ; but neither should they rashly and lightly venture upon so awfiil 
and mysterious an institution. ChriBtiaos must judge each for himael^ 
what degree of retirement and self-examination is necessary upon each 
occasion. 

Being in a frame of mind which I hope, for the felicity of hnman 
nature, many experience, in £ne weather, at the country-house of a 
fiiend, consoled and elevated by pbus exercises, I expressed myself with 
an unrestrained fervour to my " Guide, Fhiloaopho', and Friemd i " 
" My dear Sir, I would fain be a good man ; and I am very good now. 
I fear UoD, and honour the King ; I wish to do no ill, and to be benertH 
lent to all mankind," He looked at me with a benignant indulgt^nt 
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but took ooeafiion to give me wise and salutary eaatlon. ''Do not. 
Sir, aocuBtom yourself to trust to impressions. There is a middle state 
of mind between eonyiction and hypocrisy, of which many are con- 
scious. By trusting to impressions, a man may gradually come to 
yield to them, and at length be subject to them, so as not to bo a free 
agent, or, what is the same thing in effect, to suppose that he is not a 
free agent. A man who is in that state should not be suffered to live ; 
if he declares he cannot lielp acting in a particular way, and is iiTesisti- 
bly impelled, there can be no confidence in him, no more than in a tiger. 
But, Sir, no man believes himself to be impelled irresistibly ; we know 
that he who says he believes it, lies. Favourable impressions at par- 
ticular moments, as to tlie state of our souls, may be deceitful and 
dtmgerous. In general, no man can be sure of his acceptance with 
God ; some, indeed, may have had it revealed to them. St. Paul, wlio 
wrought miracles, may have had a miracle wrought on himself, and 
may have obtained supernatural assurance of pardon, and mercy, and 
beatitude ; yet St. Paul, though he expresses strong hope, also expresses 
fear, lest, having preached to others, he himself should be a cast-away.** 

The opinion of a learned Bishop of our acquaintance, as to there 
bemg merit in religious faith, bemg mentioned; — Johnson: "Why, 
yes, Sir, the most licentious man, were hell open before him, would not 
take the most beautiful strumpet to his arms. We must, as the Apostle 
says, live by faith, not by sight." 

I talked to him of original sin^* in consequence of the fall of man, 
and of the atonement made by our Satiour. After some conversation, 
which he desired me to remember, he, at my request, dictated to me^as 
follows : — 

"With respect to original sin, the inquu^is not necessary; for whatever 
is the cause of human corruption, men are endently and confessedly so corrupt, 
that all the laws of heaven and earth are insnflicient to restrain them from 
crimes. 

" Whatever difficulty there may be in the conceptton of viearious punish- 
ments, it is an opinion which has had possession of mankind in all ages. There 
is no nation that has not used the practice of sacrifices. Whoever, therefore, 
denies tho propriety of vicarious puuishments, holds an o^ion which the senti- 
ments and practice of mankind have oontradicttd, froiB the heginnmg of the 
world. The great sacrifice fur the sins of mankin<l was oflered at the death of 

< Dr. Ogden, in his secood sermon " On the Articles of the Cluistian. Faith," with od- 
xunible aeoieness thus addresses the opposcrs of that doctrine, which ancoimtii for th« 
coDfnsion, sin, and misery, which we find in this life : ** It wotddr he serere in God, you 
thmk, to degrade as to sucL a sad state aa this, for the offence ot our first parents : but 
voa eaa allow tarn to pUut us in it without any indooement. An oar calamities lessened 
ibr not being ascribed to Adam? If your oondition be luahappy, ia it not still unhappy, 
whatever was ^e uocauon? with the aggravation of tliis reflection, that if it was as good 
aak was at first dcaigned, there seema to be somewhat the leas reason to look for its 
amendm^t."— BoswB ll'. 
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the Messiah, who is called in Scripture, 'The Lomh of God, that taketh nway 
the sins of the world.' To judge of the reasonahleness of the scheme of re- 
demption, it most be considered as necessary to the government of the universe, 
that God should make known his perpetual and irreconoileable detestation of 
moral evil. He might indeed punish, and ponish tmlj the offenders ; but as 
the end of punishment b not revenge of crimes, bat propagation of virtae, it 
was more becoming the Divine clemency to find another manner of proceeding, 
less destnictive to man, and at least equally powerful to promote goodness. 
The end of punishment is to reclaim and warn. That pmiishment will both 
reclaim and warn, which shows evidently such abhorrence of sin in God, as 
may deter us from it, or strike us with dread of vengeance when we have com- 
mitted it. This is effected by vicarious punishment Nothing could more tes- 
tify the opposition between tlic nature of God and moral evil, or more amply 
display his justice, to men and angeb, to all orders and successions of beings, 
thim that it was necessary for the highest and purest nature, even for Divinity 
itself, to pacify the demands ol vengeance by a painful death; of which the 
natural effect will be, that when justice is appeased, there is a proper place for 
the exercise of mercy, and that such propitiation shall supply, in some degree, 
the imperfections of our obedience, and the ine£Scacy of our repentance ; for 
obedience and repentance, such as we can perform, are still necessary. Our 
Saviour has told us that he did not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil : to 
liilfil the typical bw by the performance of what Uiose types had foreshown ; 
and the moral law, by precepts of greater purity and higher exaltation." 

Here he said, '* God bless you with it" I acknowledged myaelf 
much obliged to him ; but I b^ged that be would go on as to the propi- 
tiation being the chief object of our most holy faith. He then dictated 
this one other paragraph : 

"The peculiar doctrine of Christianity is that of an universal sacrifice, and 
perpetual propitiation. Other prophets only proclauned the will and the threat- 
enings of God. Christ satisfied his justice." 

The Reverend Mr. Palmer,^ Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge^ 

' This unforttmate person, whose lull name was Thomas Fysche Palmer, afterwords 
went to Dundee, in Scotland, where he officiated as minister to a coDgregaU<Mi of the 
sect who call themselves Unitarians, from a notion that they distinctively worship onb 
God, because they deny the mysterious doctrine of the Tkimty. They do not advert 
that the great body of the Christian Chturch in maintaining that mystery maintain also 
the Unity of the OonHiAO: the "Tbxnitt in Umitt! — three persons and one God.** 
The Church hmnbly adores the Divimitt us exhibited in the holy scriptures.. The 
Unitarian sect vainly pesiunes to comprehend and define the Almighty. Mr. Palmer 
having heated his mind with political speculations, became so much dissatisfied with Air 
excellent Constitution, as to compose, publish, and circulate wriUngs, which were found 
to be so seditious and dangerous, that, upon being found guilty by a Jury, tiie Court oC 
Justiciary in Scotland sentenced him to transportation for fourteen years. A loud cla- 
mour against this sentence was made by some members of both Houses of Parliament; 
but both Houses approved <rf it by a great majority ; and he was conveyed to the settle- 
ment for convicts in New South Wales. — Boiwbll. 

Mr. T. F. Palmer was of Queen's College, in Cambridge, where he took the d^;ree of 
Master of Arte in 1779, and that of S. T. B. in 1781. He died on his retain from 
Botany Bay, in the year 1808w— Malokb. 
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dined with us. He expressed a wish that a better provision were made 
for parish -clerks. Johnson: " Yes, Sir, a parish-clerk should be a 
man who is able to make a will, or write a letter for any body in the 
parish." 

I mentioned Lord Monboddo's notion ^ that the ancient Egyptians, 
with all thsir learning and all their arts, were not only black, but 
woolly-haired. Mr. Palmer asked how did it appear upon examining 
the mummies ? Dr. Johnson approved of this test. 

Although upon most occasions I never heard a more strenuous advo- 
cate for the advantages of wealth than Dr. Johnson, he this day, I know 
not from what caprice, took the other side. *' I have not observed," 
said he, ** that men of very large fortunes enjoy anything extraordinary 
that makes happiness. What has the Duke of Bedford ? What has the 
Duke of Devonshire ? The only great instance that I have ever known 
of the enjoyment of wealth was, that of Jamaica Dawkins, who going 
to visit Palmyra, and hearing that the way was infested by robbers, hired 
a troop of Turkish horse to guard him." 

Dr. Gibbons, the dissenting minister, being mentioned, he said, " 1 
took to Dr. Gibbons." And addressing himself to Mr. Charles Dilly, 
added, " I shall be glad to see him. «Tell him, if he*ll call on me, and 
dawdle over a dish of tea in an afternoon, I shall take it kind." 

The Rev. Mr. Smith, Vicar of Sqjithill, a very respectable man, with 
a very agreeable family, sent an invitation to us to drink tea. I remarked 
Dr. Johnson's very respectful politeness. Though always fond of changing 
the scene, he said, ** We must have Mr, Dilly *s leave. We cannot go 
from your house. Sir, without your permission.*' We all went, and were 
well satisfied witli our visit. I however remember nothing particular, 
except a nice distinction which Dr. Johnson made with respect to the 
power of memory, maintaining that forgetfulness was a man*s own fault. 
** To remember and to recollect," said he, ** are different things. A man 
has not the power to recollect what is not in his mind ; but when a thing 
is in his mind he may remember it." 

The remark was occasioned by my leaning back on a chair, which 
a little before I had perceived to be broken, and pleading forgetfulness 
us an excuse. " Sir," said he, " its being broken was certainly in your 
mmd." 

When I observed that a housebreaker was in general very timorous ; 
— Johnson : " No wonder. Sir ; he is afraid of being shot getting into 
a house, or hanged when he has got out of it." 

He told us, that he had in one day written six sheets of a translation 
&om the French ; adding, *' I should be glad to see it now. I wish 
that I had copies of all the pamphlets written against me, as it is said 
Pope had. Had I known that I should make so much noise in the 

' Taken from Herodotus. — Boswbll. 
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world, 1 ibmild have be« U paini to eoDcct Ibem. 1 beUem then ia 
haidly a, daj in which there is not sometluiig about me in tba news- 
papers." 

On Mondnr, June 4, we iJI went to Luton Hoe, to see Lord Bute's 
magnificeDt teat,' for which I had obtaioed a ticket. Aa we entered the 



park, 1 talked in a high stjio of ray old friendship with Lord Mount- 
Btuart, and said, •' 1 shall probably be much at this place." The sage, 
aware of human Ticissitudes, gentiy checked me : ** Don't yuu ba toa 
Bare of that." He made two or three peculiar ob^errstions ; ns when 
shown the botanical garden, " is not entn/ garden a botanical garden i " 
When told that there was a shrubbery to the eitent of several miles i 
" That is making a very foolish use of the grouod ; n little of it is rtnj 
wdL" When it was proposed that we should walk on tho plenaurc- 
ground ; " Don't let us fntigue ourHelvea. Why should we wdk there? 
Here's a fine tree, let's get to the top of it." But, upon the whole, be 
was very much pleased. He said, " This is one of the places I do not 
regret having come to see. It is a very stately place, indeed ; in tho 
house magnificence is not sacrificed to convenience, nor cfoivenicnce to 
magnificence. The library is very splendid ; the dignity of the rooms 
is very great ; and the quantity of pictures is beyond eipectation— 
beyond hope." 

It happened, without any previous concert, that we visited the seat of 
Lord Bute upon the King's birthday ; we dined and drank his Uajesty'a 
health at an inn, iu the village of Luton. 

' Lulon Hoe, wm anin^j AttOofrd by On in Nonmber. 1843. — En 
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In the evemng I put him in mind of his promise to fayour me w'th a 
copy of his celebrated letter to the Earl of Chesterfield, and he was at 
last pleased to comply with tins earnest request, by dictating it to me 
from his memory ; for he beliered that he himself had no copy. There 
was an animated glow in his countenance while he thus recalled his 
high-minded indignation. 

He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in the Court of Session, in 
which I was counsel. The Society of Proouraton, or Attorneys, 
entitled to practise in the inferiw courts at Edinburgh, had obtained a 
royal charter, in which they had taken care to have their ancient desig- 
nation of Procurators changed into that of SoUeitors, from a notion, as 
they supposed, that it was more genteel : and this new title they dis- 
played by a public advertis^nent for a General Meeting at their HoII. 

It has been said, that the Scottish nation is not distinguished for 
humour; and indeed, what happened on this occasion may in some 
degree justify the remark ; for although this society had contrived to 
make themselves a very prominent object for the ridicule of such as 
might stoop to it, the only joke to which it gave rise was the following 
paragraph, sent to the newspaper called 71ie Caledonian Mercury. 

** A, correspondent informs us that the Worshipful Society of Chaldeons, 
Cadies, or Eunning-Stationers of this city, are resolved, in imitation, and eu- 
couragcd by the singular success of thdr brethren, of an equally respectable 
Society, to apply for a Charter of their Privileges, particularly of the .sole 
}HriviIege of PBOCURiNO, in the most extensive senoe Gi the word, ezohisivo of 
chairmen, porters, penny-post men, and other inferior ranks, their brethren, 
the R— T— L S — L— us, aliat P— C— KS, before the INFEBIOR courts ol this 
city, always excepted. 

"Should the AYorshipful Society be saceessful, they are farther resolved not 
to be pt^ed up thereby, but to demean themselves with more equanimity and 
decency than their M-y-l, learned, and very modeet brethren above mentioneu 
have done, upon their late dignifioatioii and exaltation." 

A majority of the members of the society prosecuted Mr. Robertson, 
the publisher of the paper, for damages ; and the first judgment of the 
whole court very wisely dismissed the action : Soluentur risu tabula, tu 
misstu €ibibit. But a new trial or review was granted upon a petition, 
according to the forms in Scotland. This petition I was engaged to 
answer, and Dr. Johnson, with great alacrity, ftunished me this evening 
with what follows : — 

"All injury is either of the person, the fortune, or the fame. Now it is a 
certain thing, it is proverbially known that a Jest breaks no bones. They never 
have gained half-a-crown less in the whole profession since this mischievous 
porngrnph has appeared ; and as to their reputation, what is their reputation 
but an instrument of getting money? I^ therefore, they have lost no money, 
the question upon reputation may be answered by a very old position, — De mini- 
mis lion curat Prat or. 
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"Whether there was, or was not^ an animut injuriandi, is not worth ir- 
quuring, if no injuria can he proved. But the truth is, there was no animvs 
injuriandi. It was only an animut irritandi,^ which happening to he exercised 
upon a genut irritabile, produced unexpected violence of resentment Their 
irritahilitj arose only from an opinion of their own importance, and their delig^ht 
in their new exaltation. What might have heen home hy a Procurator cculd 
not he home hy a Solicitor. Tour lordships well know that honores mutant 
mores. Titles and dignities play strongly on the fancy. As a madman is apt 
to think himself grown suddenly great, so he that grows suddenly great is apt 
to horrow a little from the madman. To cooperate with their resentment 
would he to promote their phrenzy ; nor is it possible to guess to what thej 
might proceed, if to the new title of Solicitor should be added the elation of 
victory and triumph. 

"We consider your lordships as the protectors of our rights, and the 
guardians of our virtues ; but believe it not included in your high office, that 
you should flatter our vices, or solace our vanity ; and as vanity only dictates 
this prosecution, it is humbly hoped your lordships will dismiss it. 

"If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, to lessen another's reputa- 
tion, is to be punished by a judicial sentence, what punishment can be suffi- 
ciently severe for him who attempts to diminish the reputation of the Supremo 
Court of Justice, by reclaiming upon a cause already determined, without any 
change in the state of the question ? Does it not imply hopes that the Judges 
will change their opinion? Is not uncertainty and inconstancy in the highest 
degree disreputable to a Court I Does it not suppose that the former judgment 
was temerarious or negligent? Does it not lessen the confidence of the public? 
Will it not be said, that jus est aut incognitum, aut vagum f and will not the 
consequence be drawn, misera est servilus / Will not the rules of action be 
obscure ? Will not he who knows himself wrong to-day, hope that the Courts of 
Justice will think him right to-morrow ? Surely, my lords, these are attempts 
of dangerous tendency, which the solicitors, as men versed in tlie law, should 
nave foreseen and avoided. It was natural ibr an ignorant printer to appeal 
from the Lord Ordinary ; but from lawyers, the descendants of lawyers, who have 
practised for three hundred years, and have now raised themselves to a higher 
denomination, it might be expected, that they should know the reverence due to 
a judicial determination ; and having been once dismissed, should sit down in 
silence." 

I am aahamed to mention, that the court, by a plurality of voices, 
without having a single additional circumstance before them, reversed 
their own judgment, made a serious matter of this dull and foolish joke, 
and adjudged Mr. Robertson to pay to the society five pounds (sterling 
money) and costs of suit. The decision will seem strange to Engli^ 
lawyers. 

1 Mr. Kobertson altered this word to joeandif he having found in BlacJcstone Had to 
irritate is actionable. — ^Boswblu 
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ON Tueedaj, June 0, Johnson was to return to LandoD, He w&a 
Tecy pleasant at breakfast. I mentioned a friend of mine haying 
leBoIved nerer to marrj a prettj ^omun. Jobsson : " Sir, it is a TOiy 
foolish resolution to resolve not to marry a pretty notnan. Beautj is of 
itself yerj estimable. No, Sir, I would prefer a prettj woman, unless 
there are objections to her. A prettj woman may be foolish ; a prettj 
woman maj be wicked ; a pretty woman may not like me. But there ia 
no such danger in manjing a pretty woman as is apprehended ; she will 
not be persecuted if she does not invite persecution. A pretty woman, if 
ebe has a mind to be wicked, con find a readier waj than another ; and 
that is all." 

I accompanied him in Mr. Billy's chaise to Shefibrd, where, talking 
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of Lord Bute's never going to Seotland, he said, *' As an Englishman, 
I should wish all the Scotch gentlemen should be educated in England, 
and Scotland would become a proTinee; they would spend all their 
rents in England." This ii a sulgeet of much consequence, and much 
delicacy. The adrairti^e of an English education is unquestionably 
Ycry great to Seoteh geatlemtn of taknts and ambitioii ; and regular 
visits to Soo4iaiid, and perhaps other means, might be effectually used 
to prevent tiMm from being totally estrai^;ed from thdr native country, 
any more tfasK a Cumberland or Northumberland gentleman, who has 
been educated in ihe south of England. I own, indeed, that it is no 
small misfiorCoDe ht Scotch gentkmen, who have neither talents nor am- 
bition, to be educated in England, where they may be perhi^s distin- 
guished oeij by a nickname, lavkh their fortune in giving expensive 
entertainmenia to those who lau^ at them, and saunter abont as mere 
idle insignifieaat hangers-on even upon the foolish great ; when, if they 
had been jucSdously broiight up at home, they might have been coui- 
fortable and creditable members of society. 

At Sbeiford I had another afiectionate partii^ from my revered 
friend, who was takea up by the Bedford coach, and carried to the 
metropolis. I went with Measia . Dtlly, to see some friends at Bedford ; 
dined with the officers of the militia of the county, and next day pro- 
ceeded on my journey. 

"TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

" Dear Sir, Bolt.ooiirt, June Id, 1781. 

•*How welcome your account of yourself and your invitation to your new 
house was to me I need not tell yon, who consider our friendship not only as 
fermed by choice, but as matured by time. We have been now long enoi^ 
acquainted to have many images in common, and therefore to have a source of 
conversation which neither the learning nor the wit of a new companioi can 
supply. 

'* My Lives are now published ; and if you will tell me whither I shall send 
them, that they may come to you, 1 will take care that you shall not be without 
them. 

"You will, perhaps, be glad to hear that Mrs. Thrale is disencumbered of 
h(^ brewhouse ; and that it seemed to the pmrchaser so far finmi an evil, that he 
was content to give for it a hundred and thirty-five thooiand pounds. Is the 
nation rained ? 

"Please to make my respectful compliments to Lady Bothes, and keep ane 
in the memory ;^ all the little dear family, particularly Mrs. Jane. 1 am, Sir, 

"Your affectionate humble servant, 

"Saji. Johnson." 

Johnson's charity to the poor was unifcmn and extoisive, both from 
inclination and principle. He not only bestowed liberally out of hia 
own purse, but, what is more difficult as well as rare, would beg fitmi 
Others, when he had proper objects in view. This he did judiciously as 
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well as humanely. Mr. Philip Metcalfe tells me, that when he lias 
asked him for some money for persons in disti'ess, and Mr. Metcalfe has 
offered what Johnson thought too much, he insisted on taking less, say- 
ing, •* No, no, Sir ; we must not pamper them." 

I am indebted to Mr. Malone, one of Su* Joshua Reynolcls's executors, 
for the following note, which was found among his papers after his death, 
and which, we may presume, his unaffected modesty prevented him 
from communicating to me with the other letters from Dr. Johnson with 
wliich he was pleased to furnish me. However slight in itself, as it 
does honour*^ to that illustrious painter, and most amiable man, I am 
liappy to introduce it. 

"TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLIW. 
"Dear Sir, Jane 23, 1781. 

** It was not before yesterday that 1 received your splendid benefaction. To 
a hand so liberal in distributing I hope nobody will envy the power of acquiring. 

** I am, dear Sir, your obliged and most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

"to THOMAS ASTLE, ESQ. 
"Sir, July 17, 1781. 

"I am asliomed that you have been forced to call so often for 3'our books; 
bnt it has been by no fault on either side. They have neviT been out of my 
hands, nor have I ever been at liome witliont seeing; you ; for to see a man so 
skilful in the antiquities of my country, is an opportunity of improvciuent not 
willingly to be missed. 

" Your notes on Alfred* appear to me very judicious and accurate ; but they 
arc too few. Many things familiar to you arc unknown to me, and to most 
others ; and yon must not think too favourably of your readers. By supposing 
them knowing, you will leave them ignorant Measure of land, and value of 
money, it is of great importance to state witli care. Ilod the Saxons any gold 
coin? 

"I have much curiosity after the manners and transactions of the middle 
ages, bat have wanted either diligence or opportunity, or both. You, Sir, have 
great opportunities, and I wbh you both diligence and success. 

"lam. Sir, &c, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

The following curious anecdote I insert in Dr. Burney's own words : 
" Dr. Biu^ey related to Dr. Johnson the partiality which his writings 
hftd excited in a friend of Dr. Burney's, the late Mr. Bewley, well 
known in Norfolk by the name of the Philosopher of Massingham: who, 
from the B>amblers and Plan of his Dictionary, and long before the 
author's fame was established by the Dictionary itself, or any other 

1 The will of King Alfred, alluded to in this letter, from the ori^nol Saxon, in tas 
library of Mr. Aslle, ha;s been printed at the expense of the University of Oxford.— 

BOSWBLL. 
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work, had eonceiyed Buch a reverence for him, that he earnestly hej^ged 
Dr. Barney to give him the cover of his first letter he had received from 
him, as a relic of so estimahle a writer. This was in 1755. In 1760, 
when Dr. Bumey visited Dr. Johnson at the Temple in London, where 
he had then chambers, he happened to arrive thera before he was up ; 
and being shown into the room where he was to breakfast, finding him- 
self alone, he examined the contents of the apartment, to try whether he 
could undiscovered steal anything to send to his friend Bewley, as 
another relic of the admirable Dr. Johnson. But finding nothing better 
10 his purpose, he cut some bristles off his hearth-broom, and enclosed 
them in a letter to his country enthusiast, who received them with due 
reverence. The doctor was so sensible of the honour done him by a 
man of genius and science, to whom he was an utter stranger, that 
he said to Dr. Bumey, ' Sir, there is no man possessed of the smallest 
portion of modesty, but must be flattered with the admiration of such a 
man. I will give him a set of my Lives, if he will do me the honour to 
accept of them.' In this he kept his word ; and Dr. Bumey had not 
only the pleasure of gratifying his friend with a present more worthy of 
his acceptance than the segment from the hearth-broom, but soon after 
introducing him to Dr. Johnson himself in Bolt-court, with whom he 
had the satisfaction of conversing a considerable time, not a fortnight 
before his death; which happened in St Martin's-street, during his 
visit to Dr. Bumey, in the house where the great Sir Isaac Newton had 
lived and died before." 

In one of his little memorandum-books is the following minute : — 
" Aognst 9, 3 P.M. ntat 72, in the Bommer-hoiise at Streatham. 
*' After innamerable resolutions formed and neglected, I have [retired hither, 
to plan a life of great diligence, in hope that I may yet be useful, and be daily 
better prepared to appear before my Creator and my Judge, from whose infinite 
mercy I humbly call for assistance and support 
*' My purpose ib, 

'* To pass eight hours every day in some serious employment 
"Having prayed, I purpose to employ the next six weeks upon the Italian 
language, for my settled study." 

How venerably pious does he appear in these moments of solitude, 
and how spirited are his resolutions for the improvement of his mind, 
even in elegant literature, at a very advanced period of life, and when 
afflicted with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, Lichfield, and Ash- 
bourne, for which very good reasons might be given in the conjectural 
yet positive manner of writers, who are proud to account for every event 
which they relate. He himself, however, says, ** The motives of my 
journey I hardly know ; I omitted it last year, and am not willing to 
mios it again."^ But some good considerations arise, amongst which is 

1 " Prayers and Meditations;* p. 201. 
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the kindly recollection of Mr. Hector, surgeon, of Birmingham. *' Hector 
is likewise an old friend, the only companion of my childhood that 
passed through the school with me. We have always loved one another ; 
perhaps we may he made hettcr hy some serious conversation, of which, 
however, I have no dbtinct hope." 

He says too, *' At Lichfield, my native place, I hope to show a good 
example hy frequent attendance on public worship." 

My correspondence with him during the rest of this year was, I 
know not why, very scanty, and all on my side. I wrote him one letter 
to introduce Mr. Sinclair (now Sir John) the member for Caithness, to 
his acquaintance ; and informed him in another, that my wife had again 
been affected with alarming symptoms of illness. 



In 1782, his complaints increased, and the history of his life this 
year is little more than a mournful recital of the variations of his ill- 
ness, in the midst of which, however, it will appear from his letters, that 
the powers of his mind were in no degree impaired. 



<« 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



" Dear SiK, January 5, 1782. 

** I sit down ta answer your letter on the same day in which I received it, 
and am pleased that my first letter of the year is to you. No man ought to be 
at ease while he knows himself in the wrong : and I have not satisfied myself 
with my long silence. The letter relating to Mr. Sinclair, however, was, I 
believe, never brought. 

'' My health has been tottering this last year : and I can give no very loa- 
dable account of my time. I am always hoping to do better than I have ever 
hitherto done. 

"My journey to Ashbourne and Staffordshire was not pleasant; for what 
enjoyment has a sick man visiting the sick ? Shall we ever have another frolic 
like our journey to the Hebrides? 

*' I hope that dear Mrs. Boswell will surmount her complaints. In losing her 
yon will lose yoor anchor, and be tost, without stability, by the waves of lifc^ 
I wbh both her and you- very many years, and very happy. 

** For some months past I have been so withdrawn from the world, that I can 
send you nothing particular. All your friends, however, ore well, and will be 
glad of your return to London. I am, dear Sir, yours most affectionately, 

"Sam. Johnsow." 

At a time when he was less able than he had once been to sustain a 
shock, he was suddenly deprived of Mr. Levett,' which event he thus 
communicated to Dr. Lawrence. 

1 The trath of this has been proved by sad experience.— Bmwkll. 

Mrs. Boswell died June 4, 1789. — Malonr. 

> See an account of him in** The Gentleman's Magaadne,** Feb. 1785.— Boswsll. 
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"Sir, January 17, 1782. 

"Our old friend >Ir. Lerett, who was last night eminently cheeriSil, died 
this morning. The man who lay in the same room, hearing an uncommon 
noise, got np «nd tried to make him speak, but without effect. He then called Mr. 
Holder, the apoUiecary, who, though when he came he thought him dead, opaied 
a vein, but could draw no blood. So has ended the long life of a rery nseftd and 
veiy blameless man. I am, Sir, your most humble eervant, 

" Sam. JoHKBoxf." 

In one of his memorandum-books, in my possession, is the followini^ 
entry: — "January 20, Sunday Robert Levett was buried in the 
churchyard of Bridewell, between one and two in the afternoon. He 
died on Thursday 17, about seven in the morning, by an instantaneous 
death. He was an old and futhful friend ; I have known him from 
about 46. Cotnmendavi. May Qod have mercy on him. May he have 
mercy on me." 

Such was Johnson's afifeotionate r^ard for Levett, that he honoured 
his memory with the fdlowing pathetic verses : — 

" Condemned to Hope's delusive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day. 
By sodden blast or slow dediiie 
Omr social comforts drop away. 

Well try'd through many a varying year» 

See Lkyeti to the grave desecnd ; 
0£Sctoui^ innocent, nncere. 

Of every friendless name the fHend. 

Yet still he fills affection's eye^ 

Obscurely wise, and ooarsdy kind. 
Nor, letter*d arroganee,^ deny 

Thy praise to merit unrefined. 

When faintmg nature call'd for aid. 

And hov'ring Death prepared Uie blow, 

His.vigorous remedy display'd 

The power of art without the show. 

In Misery's darkest caverns known. 

His ready help was ever nigh. 
Where hopeless Anguish pour'd his groan. 

And lonely Want retired to die.* 

No summons mock'd by chill delay. 

No petty gains disdain'd by pride ; 
The modest wants of every day 

The toil of every day supplied. 

^ In both editions of Sir John Hawkins's Life of Dr. Johnson, ** lettered igfMnmm* 
is printed. — Boswbll. 

s Johnson repealed Ibis line to me tbos:— 

** And Labour sleab an henr to die* 
But he aAerwazds altcred.it to the pment readings — Boswblu 
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His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor Icfib a void ; 
And sure the eternal Master found 

His single talent well emplo/d. 

The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted^ glided by ; 
His irame was firm, his powers were bright. 

Though now lus eightieth year was nigh. 

Then, with so throbs of fiery pain, 

Ko cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain. 

And freed his soul the nearest way.*' 

In one <^ Johnson's registers of this year, there occttrs the f(^owing 
cmious passage : ** Jan. 80. The ministry is dissolved. I prayed with 
Francis, and gave thanks."^ It has been the suhject of discnssion, 
whether there are two distinct particulars mentioned here ? Or that we 
are to understand the giving of thanks to be in consequence of the dis- 
solution of the ministry? In support of the last of these conjectures 
may he urged his mean opinioii of that ministry, which has frequently 
appeared in the course oi' this work ; and it is strongly confinned by 
what he stud on the subject to Mr. Seward : — ** I am glad the mimstry 
is removed. Such a bunch of imbecility never disgraced a country. If 
they sent a messenger into the City to take up a }»*inter, the messenger 
was taken up instead of the printer, and committed by the sitting alder- 
man. If they sent one army to the relief of another, the first army was 
<lefeated and taken before the second arrived. I will not say that what 
they did was always wrong ; but it was always done at a wrong tune." 

•*T0 MBS. STRAHAN. 
** Dear MaBAM, Fcbmary 4, 1782. 

'* Mrs. Williams showed me your kind letter. This little habitation is now 
hut a mdaneholy ^aoe, clouded with the gloom of disease and death. Of the 
four inmates, one has been suddenly snatched away ; two are of^ressed by very 
4ifflietive and dangerous illness : and I tried yesterday to gain some relief by a 
third bleeding, from a disorder which has for some time distressed me, and I 
think myself to-day much better. 

" I am glad, dear J^ladam, to hear that you are so far recovered as to go to 
Bath. Let me once more entreat you to stay till your health is not only 
obtained but confirmed. Tour fortune is such as that no moderate expense 
deserves your care ; and you have a husband, who, I believe, does not regai'd it.* 
Stay, therefore, till you are quite well. I am, for my part, very much deserted ; 
but complaint is useless. I hope Crod will bless you, and I desire yon to form 
the same wish for me. I am, dear Madam, 

** Your most humble servant, 

•• Sam. Johnson, 

* Prayers and Meditaticnu," pw 200. 
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"TO EDMOND MALONE, ESQ. 
" SiK, Feb. 27, 1782. 

" I have for manj weeks been so roach oat of order, that I have gone oat 
only in a coach to Mrs. Thrale's, where I can nse all the freedom that sickuetts 
requires. Po not, therefore, take it amiss, that I am not with yoa and Dr. 
Farmer. I hope hereafter to see yoa often. I am. Sir, 

" Tonr most humble servant, 

•• Sam. Johnson.*' 

to the 8ame« 
" Dear Sir, March ft, 1782 

"I hope I grow bett^, and shall soon be able to enjoy the kindness of mj 
friends. I think this wild adherence to Chatterton ^ more nnacconntable tlian 
the obstinate defence of Ossian. In Ossian there is a national pride^ which may 
be forgiven, though it cannot be applauded. In Chatterton there is nothing bat 
the resolution to say agiun what has once heen said. I am, Sfr, 

" Your humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

These short letters show the regard which Dr. Johnson entertained 
for Mr. Malone, who the more he is known is the more highly rainecL 
It is much to he regretted that Johnson was prerented from sharing the 
elegant hospitality of that gentleman's tahle, at which he would, in 
every respect, have heen fidly gratified. Mr. Malone, who has so ahly 
succeeded him as an editor of Shakspeare, has, in his preface, done great 
and just honour to Johnson's memory. 



« 



TO MRS. LUCT PORTER, IN LICBTIELD. 



** Dear Madam, London, March 2, 17S2 

"I went away from Lichfield ill, and have had a troablesome time with my 
breath ; for some weeks I have been disordered by a cold, of which I ooald not 
get the violence abated, till I had been let blood three timet. I have not, how- 
ever, been so bad but that I coold have written, and am sorry that I neglected it 
** My dwelling is but melancholy ; both Williams, and Desmoulins, tmd my- 
self are very sickly : Frank is not well ; and pour Lovett died in his bed the 
other day, by a sudden stroke ; I suppose not one minute passed between health 
and death; so uncertain are human things. 

' This Note was in answer to one which accompanied one of the earliest pamphlets 
on the sutgect of Chatterton's forgtrj, entitled ** Cursory Observations on the Poems at* 
tributcd to Thomas Rowley," Jtc, Mr. Thomas Worton's very able " Inquiry" appeared 
about three months afterwards; and Mr. Tyrwhiu's admirable "Vindication of Ids 
Appendix," in the summer of the same year, left the believers in his daiing imposture 
nothing but '* the resolution to say again what had been said before.** Daring, however, 
as this fiction was, and wild as was the adherence to Chatterton, both were greatly ex- 
ceeded in 1795 and the following year, by a still more audacious imposture, and the per- 
tinacity of one of iu adherents, who has immortalised his name by publidiing a bulky 
volume, of which the direct and manifest object was, to prove the authenticity of certain 
paper* aUribcted to Shakspeare, after the i^dmcator of the spurious trash had publicly 
•dmowledged the imposture !— Malovb. 
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"Sacli is the appearance of the world about me; I hope your scenes are 
more cheerful. But whatever befalls us, though it is wise to be serious, it is 
useless and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to be gloomy. I^t us, therefore, keep 
ourselves as easy as we can ; though the loss of friends will bo felt, and poor 
Levett had been a faithful adherent for thirty years. 

*' Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of writing; I hope to mend that 
and my other faults. Let me have your prayers. 

" l^Iake my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Adey, and Mr. Pearson, and 
the whole company of my friends. I am, my dear, your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 
to the same. 

** Dear Madam, Bolucourt, Fleet-street, March 19, 1782. 

*' My last was but a dull letter, and I know not that this will be much more cheer- 
ful ; I am, however, willing to write, because you are desirous to hear from me. 

"My disorder has now begun its ninth week, for it is not yet over. 1 was 
last Thursday blooded for the fourth time, and have since found myself much 
relieved, but I am very tender, and easily hurt ; so that since we parted I have 
had but little comfort, but I hope that the spring will recover me, and that in 
the summer I shall see Lichfield again ; for I will not delay my visit another 
year to the end of autumn. 

**I have, by advertising, foimd poor Mr. Levett' s brothers in Yorkshire, 
who will take the little he has left : it is but little, yet it will be welcome, for 1 
believe they are of very low condition. 

" To be sick, and see nothing but sickness and death, is but a gloomy state ; 
but I hope better times, even in this world, will come, and whatever this world 
may withhold or give, wc shall be happy in a better state. Pray for me, my 
dear Lucy. 

"Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Adey, and my old friend 
Hetty Bailey, and to all the Lichfield ladies. I am, dear Madam, 

** Yours affectionately, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

On the day on which this letter was written, he thus feelingly men- 
tions his respected friend and physician, Dr. Lawrence : — " Poor Law- 
rence has almost lost the sense of heaving ; and I have lost the conver- 
sation of a learned, intelligent, and communicative companion, and a 
friend whom long familiarity has much endeared. Lawrence is one of 
the best men whom I have known. * Nostrum omnium, miserere Deus* " * 

It was Dr. Johnson's custom, when he wrote to Dr. Lawrence con- 
cermng his own health, to use the Latin language. I have been favoured 
by Miss Lawrence with one of these letters as a specimen : 

" T. Lawrencio, Medico, S. 

** Maiis Calendis, 1782. 
" Kovnm frigus, nova tussis, nova spirandi difficultas, novam sanguinis mis- 
«ionem snadent, quam tamen te inconsulto nolim fieri. Ad te venire vix poseum, 

1 « Prayers and Meditations," p. 207. 
4 o 
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est cor ad me TcniaB. Lioere rd imq lieevB mo Terbo dioendam est : csterm 
■uhietHoUeroireliqaeris. Si per te lieet» imperatiir iinneio Hokfervm ad ■»» 



'*PosU|iiam tn disoessens, quo me Tertamf* 

"TO CASTAJS L43rGT05,<IN S0CHX8TSR. 
"Dear Sib, Bolt^nort, Fleetctzect, Manfa 90, 178» 

" It bnoir long anoe we aav one another; aad, viiatevcrliaa been the reasoiit 
netther jon haive written to me^ nor I to jou. To let friendship die amij by 
nq^Ugenoe and silenee, is oeitainij not wise. It is Yolontarily to throw away 
one of the greatest oomibrts of this weary pilgrimage^ of which when it is^ as iL 
most be taken finally away« he that travels on akine, will wonder how hb esteem 
codd be so little. Do not foiget me ; yon see that I do not forget yon. Ifc ia 
pleasing, in the silence of solitude^ to think that there is one at leasts howenur 
distant, of whose benerolence there is little doubt, and whom there b yei hope 
of seeing again. 

*'0f my life, from the time we parted, the hbtory b moomfoL The sprms^ 
of last year deprived me of Thrale^ a man whose ^e for fifteoi years had scaroelj 
been tomed upon me but with respect or tenderness : for such another fiiend 
the general coarse of hmnan things will not sii£fer man to hope. I passed the 
summer at Streatham, but there was no Thrale: and having idled away the 
summer with a weakly body and neglected mind, I made a journey to StaffNrd- 
shire on the edge of winter. The season was dreary ; I was sickly, and foond 
the friends sickly whom I went to see. After a sorrowful sojourn, I returned to 
a habitation possessed for the present by two sick women, where my dear old 
friend, Ur. Levett, to whom, as he used to tell me^ I owe your acymintance, died 
a few weeks ago, suddenly in hb bed. There passed not, I believe, a minote 

1 Mr. Holder, in the Strand. Dr. Jobaaon's apoAecaiyd — ^Boswbll. 

s Soon after the above letter. Dr. Lawrence left Lomlon, but not heSon the palsy had 
made ao great a progress as to render bim uuable to write for biouM^ The foUowing 
ai« extracts from letters add r essed by Dr. Johnson to one of his daughters: — 

** You wiQ easily believe with what gladness I read that you had heard oooe again 
that voice to which we have all ao often delighted to attend. May yon often hear iU If 
we had hb nuDd, and his tmgae, we ooold spare the resL 

" I am not vigorous, hot much betcer than wboi dear Dr. Lawrence hel<kpy poise the 
last time. Be so kind as to let me kiM>w,'from one little interval to another, the state of 
his body. I am pleased that he remembers me, and hope that it never can be poanble foe 
me u> forget him. July 23, 1783.** 

** I am much ddi^itted even with the small advances which dear Dr. Lawrence makes 
towards recovety. If we could have again but his mind, and his toogoe in his mind, and 
his right hand, we should not much lament the resL I should not deq>air of helping the 
swelled hand by electrid^, if it were frequently and diligently supplied. 

** Let me know frmn time to time whatever happens; and I hope I need not tdl yoo 
how much I am interested in every <dumge. Aug. 26, 1788.** 

** lliough the account with which you favoored me in your last letter could not gjve 
me the pleasure that I wished, yet I was ^ad to receive it; for my affection to my dear 
friend makes me denrous of knowing his state, whatever it be. I b^, therefore, that you 
continue to let me know, from time to time, all that you observe* 

** Many fits of severe illness have, for about three months past, forced my kind physi. 
cian often upon my mind. I am now better; and h<^ gratitude, as well as ^stress, nm. 
be a motive to remembrance. Bolt-court, Flee^street, Feb. 4, 1783.** — ^Boswbll. 

s Mr. Langton being at this time on duty at Rochester, be is addressed by his milttarjr 
dtte*^^BoswKLL 
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between health and death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale's, I was musing in my 
chamber, I thought with uncommon earnestness, that however I might alter my 
code of life, or whithersoeyer I might remove, I would endeavour to retain 
Levett about me. In the morning my servant brought me word that Levett was 
called to another state, a state for which, I think, he was not unprepared, for he 
was very useful to the poor. How much soever I valued him, I now wish that I 
had valued him more.^ 

** I have myself been ill more than eight weeks of a disorder, from which, at 
the expense of about &ftj ounces of blood, I hope I am now recovering. 

" You, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful scene ; you see Greorge fond 
of his book, and the pretty misses airy and lively, with my own little Jenny 
equal to the best ; and in whatever can contribute to your quiet or pleasure, you 
have Lady Bothes ready to concur. May whatever you .enjoy of good be 
increased, and whatever you suSisr of evil be diminished. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

**Sam. Johnson." 

"TO MR. HBGTOB, Iff BnOUSOBAiL^ 
'* Dear Sir, London, March 21, 1783. 

" I hope I do not very grossly flatter mysdf ta imagine that yon and dear 
Mrs. Careless > will be glad to hear some account of me. I performed the journey 
to London with very little inconvenience, and came safe to my habitation, where 
I found nothing but ill health, and, of consequence, very little cheerfulness. I 
then went to viMt a little way into the country, where I got a complaint by a 
cold which has hnng eight weeks upon me, and from which I am, at the expense 
of fifty ounces of blood, not yet free I am afraid I must once more owe my 
recovery to warm weather, which seems to make no advances towards us. 

** Such is my health, which will, I hope, soon grow better. Li other respects 
I have no reason to complain. I know not that I have written anything more 
generally commended than the Lives of the Poets ; and have found the world 
willing enough to caress me, if my health had invited me to be in much com- 
pany ; but this season I have been almost wholly employed in nursing myself. 

** When summer comes I hope to see you again, and will not pat oft my visit 
to the end of the year. I have lived so long in Loudon, that I did not xeamohev 
the difference of seasons. 

" Your health, when I saw you, was nmeh improved. You will be prudent 
enough net to put it in danger. I hope^ when we meet again, we shall om- 
gratulate each other upen fair prospects of longer life : though what ure the 
pleasures of the longest life, when placed in comparison with a hi^py death ? 

" I am, dear Sir, yours most affectionately, 

"Sam. Johnsok." 

1 Johnson Las here expressed a sentiment iiimilar to that contained in one of Shen- 
atoce & stanzas, to which, in his life of that poet, he has giren high praise : — 

** I prized every hour ^at went by. 

Beyond all that had pleased me before ; 
But now they are gone, and I sigh, ' 

And I grieve that I prized them no more." — J, Boswkll, Jucf . 
s A part of this letter having heen torn ofi^ I have, from Ae evident meaning, supplied 
few words and half words at the ends and begiuning of lines.— Boswbll. 
> See vol. ii. p. 394«— Boswkll. 
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TO THE SAME. 

*• DBAB Sir, iVUhout a date, but mppoted to be about thii time,^ 

That you and dear Mrs. Careless should have care or curiosity about my 



(( 



health, gives me that pleasure which every man feels from finding himself not 
forgotten. In age we feel again that love of our native place and our early 
friends, which, m the bustle or amusements of middle life, were overborne and 
suspended. You and I should now naturally cling to one another. We have 
outlived most of those who could pretend to rival us in each other's kindness. 
In our walk through life we have dropped our companions, and are now to pick 
up such as chance may offer us, or to travel on alone. You, indeed, have a 
sister, with whom you can divide the day ; I have no natural friend left ; but 
Providence has been pleased to preserve me from neglect ; I have not wanted 
such alleviations of life as friendship could supply. My health has been, from 
my twentieth year, such as has seldom afforded me a single day of ease ; but it 
is at least not worse : and I sometimes make myself believe it is better. My 
disorders are, however, still sufficiently oppressive. 

" 1 think of seeing Staffordshire again this autumn, and intend to find my 
way through Birmingham, where I hope to see you and dear Mrs. Careless 
welL I am. Sir, your affectionate friend, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

I wrote to him at diflTerent dates ; regretted that I could not come 
to London this spring, but hoped we should meet somewhere in the 
summer ; mentioned the state of my affairs, and suggested hopes of some 
preferment ; informed him, that as " The Beauties of Johnson" had 
been published in London, some obscure scribbler had published, at 
Edmburgh, what he called '* The Deformities of Johnson." 

"TO JAMBS BOSWELL, ESQ. 

*' Dear Sis, London, March 28, 1782. 

"The pleasure which we used to receive from each other on Good Friday 
and Easter-day, we must be this year content to miss. Let us, however, pray 
for each other, and hope to see one another yet from time to time with mutual 
delight. My disorder has been a cold, which impeded the organs of respiration 
and kept me many weeks in a state of great uneasiness ; but by repeated phle- 
botomy it b now relieved ; and, next to the recovery of Mrs. Boswell, I flatter 
myself that you will rejoice at mine. 

** What we shall do in the suomier, it is yet too early to consider. You 
want to know what you shall do now ; I do not think this time cf bustle and 
confusion, like fo produce any advantage to you. Every man has those to 
reward and gratify who have contributed to his advancement. To come hither 
with such expectations at the expense of borrowed money, which, I And, you 
know not where to borrow, can hardly be considered prudent. I am sorry to 
find, what your solicitations seem to imply, that you have already gone the 
whole length of your credit This is to set ^e quiet of your whole life at hazard. 

1 On the preceding day the Ministry had been changed.— Ma lonk. 
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If you anticipate your inheritance, you can at last inherit nothing; all that 
you receive must pay for the past You must get a place or pine in penury, 
with the empty name of a great estate. Poverty, my dear friend, is so great 
an evil, and pregnant with so much temptation, and so much misery, that I 
cannot but earnestly enjoin you to avoid it Live on what you have ; live if you 
can on less ; do not borrow either for vanity or pleasure ; the vanity will end in 
shame, and the pleasure in regret : stay therefore at home, till you have saved 
money for your journey hither. 

** * The Beauties of Johnson' are said to have got money to the collector ; 
if ' The Deformities' have the same success, I shall be a still more extensive 
benefactor. 

** Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who is, I hope, reconciled to me ; 
and to the young people, whom 1 have never offended. 

'* You never told me the success of your plea against the solicitors. 

"I am, dear Sir, your most affectionate, 

** Sam. Johnson," 

Notwithstanding his afflicted state of body and mind this year, the 
following correspondence affords a proof, not only of his benevolence and 
conscientious readmess to relieve a good man from error, but by his 
clothing one of the sentiments in his " Rambler** in difSarent language, 
not interior to that of the original, shows his extraordinary command 
of clear and forcible expression. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that in ** The Morning Chroni- 
cle," a passage in " The Beauties of Johnson,*' article Death, had 
been pointed out as supposed by some readers to recommend suicide, 
the words being, "To die is the fate of man ; but to die with lingering 
anguish is generally his folly;" and respectfully suggesting to him, 
that such an erroneous notion of any sentence in the writings of an 
acknowledged friend of religion and virtue, should not pass uncon- 
tradicted. 

Johnson thus answered the clergyman's letter: 

"TO THE REVEREND MR. , AT BATH. 

"Sir, Mayl5,]782. 

"Being now in the country in a state of recovery, as I. hope, from a very 
oppressive disorder, I cannot neglect the acknowledgment of your Christian 
letter. The book called 'The Beauties of Johnson,' is the production of I 
know not whom : I neveif saw it but by casual inspection, and considered myself 
as utterly disengaged from its consequences. Of the passage you mention, I 
remember some notice in some paper, but knowing that it must be misrepre- 
sented, I thought of it no more, nor do I know where to find it in my own 
books. I am accustomed to think little of newspapers; but an opinion so 
weighty and serious as yours has determined me to do, what I should, without 
your seasonable admonition, have omitted ; and I will durect my thought to be 
shown in its true state.^ If I could find the passage I would direct you to it. 

1 What follows, appeared in " The Morning Chronicle" of May 29, 1782.— A corre- 
spondent having mentioned, in " The Morning Chronicle" of December 12, the last clause 
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I suppose the tenor is this: — 'Aoate diseases are the immediate and in- 
entabic strokes of Heayen ; bat of them the pain is sh<M*t, and the conclusion 
speedy ; chronical disorders, by which we are suspended in tedious torture 
between life and death, are commonly the effect of our opn misconduct and in- 
temperance. To die, &c.' This, Sir, you see, b all true and all blameless, I 
hope some time in the next week to have all rectified. My health has been lately 
much shaken ; if you favour me with any answer, it will be a comfort to me to 
know that I have your prayers. I am, &c,, 

*'Sam. Johnson." 

This letter, as mi^ht he expected, had its full effect, and the ci^rgy- 
man acknowledged it in grateful and pious terms.^ 

The fdlowing letters require no extracts fit>m mine to introduce 
them. 

"TO JAMES BOSWSLL, ESQ. 
' ' DeAB Sm, London, June 8, 1 782. 

"The earnestness and tenderness of your letter is such, that I cannot think 
myself showing it more respect than it claims by sitting down to answer it <m the 
day on which I received it 

This year has afBicted me with a rery hicsome and severe disorder. My re* 
spiratioB has been much impeded, and nrach Uood has been taken away. I am 
now harassed by a caiarrhous ooc^^ from which my purpose is to seek reEef by 
change of air ; and I am therefore preparing to go to Oii^d. 

" Whether I did right in dissuading yon from conung to London this spring, 
I will not determine. Yon have not lost much by missing my company ; I have 
scarcely been well for a single week. I might have received comfort from your 
kindness ; but you would have seen me afflicted, and, perhaps, found me peevish. 
Whatever might have been your pleasure or mine, I know not how I could have 
honestly advised you to come hiUier with borrowed money. Do not accustom 
yourself to consider debt only as an inconvenience — ^you will find it a calamity. 
Poverty takes away so many means of doing good, and produces so much in-> 
ability to resist evil, both natural and moral, that it is by all virtuous means to 
be avoided. Consider a man whose fortune is very narrow, whatever be his 
rank by birth, or whatever his reputation by intellectual excellence, what can 
he do, or what evil can he prevent ? That he cannot help the needy is evident; 
he has nothing to quire. But, perhaps, his advice or admonition may be usefiiL 
His poverty will destroy his influence; many more can find that he is poor, 
than that he is wise ; and few will reverence the understanding that is of so 
little advantage to its owner. I say nothing of the personal wretchedness of 

of the following paragraph, as seeming to favoor anicide, we are nquested to print the 
wboie passage, that iis true xnoanii^ may appear, which is not to recommend soidde but 
exercise : — 

" Exercise cannot secore us from that dissolnticm to which we are decreed; hut while 
the soul and body contijaue united, it can make the assodatitm pleasing, and give probable 
hopes that th^ shall be di^oined by an easy separation. It was a principle amcmg the 
ancients, that-acute diseases aie from Heaven, and chronical from imrselves ; the dart of 
death, indeed, falls from Heaven, but we poison it by our own misconduct: to die Is the 
fate of man ; but to die with lingering anguish is generally his folly." — Boswbll. 

1 The Correspondence m»y be seen at length in " The Gentleman's Magazine," FeU 
1780. — B0SWSI.L. 
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a debtor, which, however, has passed into a proverb. Of riches it is not necessary 
to write the praise. Let it, however, be remembered, that he who has money to 
spare has it always in his power to benefit others ; and of sach power a good man 
must always be desirous. 

" I am pleased with yovtr account of Easter.i We shall meet, I hope, in 
autumn, both well and both cheerful ; and part each the better for the other's 
company. 

"Make my compliments to Mrs. Boawell, and to the young charmers. 

"I am, &c, Sam. Johnson." 

"TO MB. FEBKIN8. 

" Dear Sib, Jniy ^> i^sa. 

" I am much pleased that yoa are going a very loog journey, which may, by 
proper conduct, restore yoor Ji^ihh and prolong your life. 
*' Observe these rules : — 

" ]. Turn all care out of your head as soon as you mount the chaise 
"3. Do not think about frugality; your health is worth more than it con 
cosi 

"3. Do not continue «ny day's journey to fatigue. 
" 4. Take now and then a day's rest 
"5. Get a smart sea-sickness if you can. 
** 6. Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mind easy. 
" 7. This last direction is the principal ; with an unquiet mind, neither exer- 
cise, nor diet, nor physic, can be of much use. 

*' I wish you, dear Sir, a prosperous journey, and a happy recovery. 
"I am, dear Sir, 

'* Your most affectionate humble servant, 

** Sa3i. Johnson." 

"to james boswell, esq. 

•* Dear Sir, August 24, 1782. 




•come to London, I can stay at Streatham : take your ohoioe. 

** Tills year has been very heavy. From the middle of January to the middle 
of June I was battered by one disorder after another ! I am now very much 
recovered, and hope still to be better. What happiness it is that Mrs. Boswell 
has escaped. 

•' My * Lives' are reprinting, and I have forgotten the author of Gray's 
■character.2 Write immediately, and it may be perhaps yet inserted. 

" Of London or Ashbourne you have your free choice ; at any place I shall be 
glad to see you. I am, dear Sir, yours, &c., 

"Sam. Johnson." 

3 Which I celebrated in the Chorch-of-England chapel at E 
Chief Baron Smith, of respectable and pious nieinoiy« — ^Boswr 
« The Kev. Mr. Temple, Vicar of St Gluvias, C 
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OICIL DlCTlONAgl"— D». PaTTIIB— BtHWKLI.I AWTAL IK LOKDOJf— THI BoIAI, 
— GiNiUL OaLiTHOB.Pi — OpiCM — NiCLici Or Mkut — UiB OI BlCUll— GOLD- 

ON tUe 80th of August I informed liim thot mj hoDOtired father had 
died that mommg ; a complaiot, under nhicii he had loog laboured, 
havius eudded; come to a crius, while I was upon a vbit at the seat of 
Sir Chorlea PrestoD, from whence I had liastened the day before upon 
receivbg a letter bj express. 

"TO JAHEB BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" Dear Sm, London, SepL 7, 1783. 

" I huve Htmj^led through this jeur aith so mnch infirmUjofboilj, and such 
Blroii<t imprcssiung of the frogllitj of life, tlmt death, whenever it appears, fills 
me with mclancholj ; and 1 cannot liear nilhont emotion of the removal of anj 
one, whom I hare knoirn, into another etotc. 

" Your falher'i death hod ever; circumBtance that coaUl enable joa to bear 
U; it TM at a mature age, and it naa expected; and as his {general life hod 
been luouB, his tliouglils Imd doubtless tor mun; jrars pnat been turned npim 
eternity. Tliat jou did not find him Knitible must doubtless grici'e yun; his 
disposition towards jon was nndoubletlly that of a kind, tliough nut of * (bud 
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father. Kindness, at least actual, is in our power, bat fondness is not ; and if 
by negligence or imprudence you had extinguished his fondness, he eonld not at 
will rekindle it. Nothing then remained between yon but mutual forgiveness of 
each other's faults, and mutual desire of each other's happiness. 

*' I shall long to know his final disposition of his fortune. 

"You, dear Sir, have now a new station, and have therefore new cares and 
new employments. Life, as Cowley seems to say, ought to resemble a well- 
ordered poem; of which one rule generally received is, that the exordium 
should be simple, and should promise little. Begin your new course of life with 
the least show, and the least expense possible ; you may at pleasure increase 
both, but you cannot easily diminish them. Do not think your estate your own, 
while any man can call upon you for money which you cannot pay ; therefore 
begin with timorous parsimony. Let it be your first care not to be in any 
man's debt. 

** When the thoughts are extended to a future state, the present life seems 
hardly worthy of all those principles of conduct, and maxims of prudence, which 
one generation of men has transmitted to another ; but upon a closer view, when 
it is perceived how much evil is produced, and how much good is impeded by 
embarrassment and distress, and how little room the expedients of poverty leave 
for the exercise of virtue, it grows manifest that the boundless importance of the 
next life enforces some attention to the interest of this. 

"Be kind to the old servants, and secure the kindness of the agents and 
factors ; do not disgust them by asperity, or unwelcome gaiety, or apparent 
suspicion. From them you must learn the real state of your affairs, the charac* 
ters of your tenants, and the value of your lands. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell ; I think her expectations from air and 
exercise are the best that she can form. I hope she will live long and happily. 

"I forgot whether I told you that Kasay has been here; we dined cheer- 
fully together. I entertained lately a young gentleman from Gorrichatachin. 

"I received your letters only this morning. 

"I am, dear Sir, yours, &c., 

••Sam. Johnson.** 

In answer to my next letter, I received one from him, dissuading mo 
from hastening to him as I had proposed ; what is proper for publica- 
tion is the following paragi-aph, equally just and tender : — 

*' One expense, however, I would not have you spare ; let nothing be omitted 
that can preserve Mrs. Boswell, though it should be necessary to transplant her 
for a time into a softer climate. She is the prop and stay of your life. How 
much must your children suffer by losing her." 

My wife was now so much convinced of his sincere friendship for 
me, and regard for her, that, without any suggestion on my part, she 
wrote him a very polite and grateful letter. 

**DR. JOHNSON TO MRS. BOSWELL. 
•• Dear Lady, London, Sep. 7, 1782 

•'I have not often received so much pleasure as from your invitation to 
Auchinleck. The journey thither and back is, indeed, too gi'eat for the lattec 
part of the year ; but if my health were fully recovered, I would suffer no little 
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Iieat and oelil, nor a wet or a roojrh road to keep me from you. I am, indeed, 
not withoat hope of teeuag Aachioleek a^n ; bat to make it a pleasant (dace I 
most see its lady well, and brisk, and airj. For my sake, therefore, amon^^ 
many greater reasons, take care^ dear Madam, of yoor health, spare no expense, 
and want no attendance that can procure ease, or preserre it. Be very careful 
to keep your mind quiet ; and do not think it too much to give an account of 
your recovery to. Madam, yours, &c., 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 

'<t0 james boshteix, esq. 

" Dear Sir, London, Dec 7, 1782. 

" Having passed almost this whole year in a succession of disorders, I went in 
October to Brij;hthelmstone, whither I came in a state of so much weakness, that 
I rested four times in walking between the inn and the lodging. By physic 
and abstinence I grew better, and am now reasonably easy, though at a great 
distance from health. I am afraid, however, that health begins, after seventy, 
and long before, to have a meaning different from that which it had at thirty. 
But it is culpable to murmur at the established order of the creation, as it is 
vmn to oppose it ; he that lives» must grow old ; and he that would rather grow 
old than die, has God to thank for the infirmities of okl age. 

** At your long silence I am rather angry. Yon do not, since now yon are 
the head of your house, think it worth your while to try whether you or yoor 
friend can live knger without writing, nor suspect that, after so many years Oa 
friendship^ when I do not write to you, I forget you. Put all such useless 
jealousies out of your head, and disdain to regulate your own practice by the 
practice of another, or by any other principle than the desire of doing right. 

"Your economy, I suppose, bsgins now to be settled; your expenses are 
a4insted to yoor revenue, and all your people in their proper places. Besolve 
not to be poor : whatever you have, spend less. Poverty is a great enemy to 
human happiness ; it certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some virtues im- 
practicable, and others extremely difficult* 

'** Let me know the history of your life since your accession to your estate ; — 
bow many houses, how many cows, how much land in your own hand, and what 
bargains you make with your tenants. 

• • • • • 

"Of my 'Lives of the Poets,' tli^ have printed a new edition in octavo, I 
hear, of three thousand. Did I give a set to Lord Hailes ? If I did not, I wiU 
do it out of these. What did you make of all your copy ? 

" Mrs. Thrale and the three Misses are now, for the winter, in Argyle-street 
Sir Joshua Beynolds has been ont of order, but is well again ; and I am, dear 
Sir, your affectionate humble servant, 

*• Sam. Johnson." 



it 



TO DTL SAMUEL JOHNSON. 



« Dear Sir, Edinbwgh, Dec 20, 1783. 

** I was made happy by yoor kind letter, which gave ns the agreeable hopes 
of seeing you in Sootls^ again. 

" I am much flattered by the cuooem yon are pleased to take in my reooveijr. 
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I am better, and hope to have it in my pow^ to convince you by my attention, ol 
how mach conseqoence I esteem your health to the world and to myself. 

" I remain. Sir, with gratefiil respect^ 

** Your obliged and obedient servant, 

"ilAttGARET BOSWELL." 

The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very material alteration with 
respect to Johnson's reception in that family. The manly authority ot 
the husband no longer curbed the Hvely exuberance of the lady ; and as 
her vanity had been fully gratified, by having the Colossus of Literature 
attached to her for many years, she gradually became less assiduous to 
please him. Whether b^ attachment to him was already divided by 
another object, I am unable to ascertain ; but it is plaui thisit Johnson's 
penetration was alive to her neglect or forced attrition ; for on the 6th 
of October this year we find him making a '* pai-ting use of the library" 
at Streatham, and pronouncing a prayer, which he composed on leaving 
Mr. Thrale's family.^ 

"Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me by thy grace, that I may, 
with humble and sincere thankfulness, remember the comforts and conveniences 
which 1 have enjoyed at this place ; and that I may resign them with holy sub- 
mission, equally tmstmg in thy protection when Thou givest, and when Thou 
takest away. H|tve mercy upon me, Lord, have mercy upon me. 

"To thy fatherly protection, Lord, I commend this family. Bless, goid^ 
and defend them, that they may so pass through this world, as finally to enjoy 
in thy presence everlasting lu^piness, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." - 

One m^nnot i«ad this prayer, without some emotions not very favour- 
able to the lady whose conduct oeedsiened it. 

In one of his memorandum-books I €ud, ** Sunday, went to church 
at Sti'eatham. Templo vcUedixi eum oscido.** 

He met Mr. FhiHp Metcalfe often at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, and 
other places, and was a good deal with him at Brighthelmstone this 
autumn, being pleased at once with his excellent table and animated 
conversation. Mr. Metcalfe showed him great respect, and sent him a 
note that he might have the use of his carriage whenever he pleased. 
Johnson (3rd October, 1782) returned this poHte answer : — "Mr. John 
son is very much obliged by the kind ofier of the carriage, but he has 
no desire of using Mr. Metcalfe's cai-riage, except when he can have 
the pleasure of Mr. Metcalfe's company/' Mr. Motcalfe could not but 
be highly pleased that his company was thus valued by Johnson, and 
he ^quentiy attended him in airmgs. They also went together to 
Chichester, and they visited Petworth, and Cowdray, the venerable seat 
of the Lords Montacute.' *' Sir," said J<^son, "I should like to 
stay here four-and-twenty hours. We see here how om* ancestors 
lived." 

* " Prayers and Meditations,- p. 314. 

& This venerable mansioa has since been totally destroyed by fire< — Malomb. 
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That bis cariosity was still unabated, appears from two letters to 
Mr. John Nichols, of the 10th and 20th of October this year. In one 
he says, '* I have looked into your * Anecdotes/ and you will hardly 
thank a lover of literary history for telling you, that he has been much 
informed and gratified. I wish you would add your own discoTeries 
and intelligence to those of Dr. Rawlinson, and undertake the Supple- 
ment to Wood. Think of it." In the other, ** I wish. Sir, you could 
obtain some fuller information of Jortin, Markland, and Thirlby. They 
were three contemporaries of great eminence." 

*'T0 SIB JOSHUA BETNOLDS. 

** Dear Sir, Brighthelmslone, Not. 14, 1782. 

"I heard yesterday of your late disorder, and should think ill of myself if I 
had heard of it without alarm. I heard likewise of your recovery, which I 
sincerely wish to be complete and permanent. Yoor country has been in danger 
of losing one of its brightest ornaments, and I of losing one of mjr oldest and 
kindest friends ; but I hope you will still live long, for the honour of the nation : 
and that more enjoyment of your elegance, your intelligence, and your benevo- 
lence is still reserved for, dear Sir, your most affectionate, &c, 

••Sam. Johnson." 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson, having dedicated to him his ** Arcbfe- 
ological Dictionary," that mark of respect was thus acknowledged : 

••to the RETERENI) HR. WILSON, CLITHEROE, LANCASHIRE. 

' • ReyEREND Sir, December 81 , 1782. 

••That I have long omitted to return yon thanks for the honour conferred 
upon me by your dedication, I entreat you with great earnestness not to consider 
as more faulty than it is. A very importunate and oppressive disorder has for 
some time debarred me from the pleasures, and obstructed me in the duties, of 
life. The esteem and kindness of wise and good men is one of the last pleasures 
which I can be content to lose ; and gratitude to those from whom this pleasure 
is received, is a duty of which I hope never to be reproached with the final 
neglect I therefore now return you thanks for the notice which I have received 
from yon, and which I consider ns giving to my name not only more bulk, but 
more weight ; not only as extending its superficies, but as increasing its value. 
Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope, find its way into the school ; 
to which, however, I do not mean to confine it ; for no man has so much skill 
in ancient rites and practices as not to want it As I suppose myself to owe 
port of your kindness to my excellent friend. Dr. Patteu, he has likewise a just 
claim to my acknowledgment, which I hope you. Sir, will transmit. 'X^ere 
will soon appear a new edition of my Poetical Biography ; if you will accept of 
a copy to keep me in your mind, be pleased to let me know how it may be con- 
veniently conveyed to you. This present is small, but it is given with good will 
by, Reverend Sir, your most, &c., Sam. Johnson.** 

In 1783, he was more severely afflicted than ever, as vrill appear in 
the course of his correspondence ; but still the same ardour for literature, 
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the same constant pietj, the same kindness for his friends, and the same 
vivacity, hoth in conversation and writing, distinguished him. 

Having given Dr. Johnson a full account of what I was doing at 
Auchinleck, and particularly mentioned what I knew would please him, 
— ^my having brought an old man of eighty-eight from a lonely cottage 
to a comfortable habitation within my enclosures, where he had good 
neighbours near to him, — I received an answer in February, of which I 
extract what follows : — 

"I am delighted with your acooant of your activity at Auchinleck, and wish 
the old gentleman, whom you have so kindly removed, may live long to promote 
your prosperity by his prayers. You have now a new character and new duties ; 
think on them, and practise them. 

"Make an impartial estimate of your revenue ; and, whatever it is, live upon 
less. Resolve never to be poor. Frugality is not only the basis of quiet, but of 
beneficence. No man can help others that wants help himself ; we must liave 
enough before we have to spare. 

" I am glad to find that Mrs. Boswell grows well ; and hope that, to keep 
her well, no care nor cantion will be omitted. May yon long live happily 
together. 

"When you come hither, pray bring with you Baxter's Anacrcon. I cannot 
get that edition in London." ^ 

On Friday, March 21, having arrived in London the night before, I 
was glad to find hun at Mrs. Thrale's house, in Argyle^street ; appear- 
ances of friendship between them being still kept up. I was shown into 
his room, and after the first salutation he said, ** I am glad you are 
come : I am very ill" He looked pale, and was distressed with a 
difficulty of breathing: but after the common inquiries he assumed his 
usual strong animated style of conversation. Seeing me now, for the 
first time, as a Laird, or proprietor of land, he began thus : — ** Sir, the 
superiority of a country-gentleman over the people upon his estate is very 
agreeable : and he who says he does not feel it to be agreeable, lies ; for 
it must be agreeable to have a casual superiority over those who are by 
nature equal with us." Boswell : " Yet, Sir, we see great proprietors 
of land who prefer living in London." Johnson : ** Why, Sir, the 
pleasure of lliviug in London, the intellectual superiority that is enjoyed 
there, may counterbalance the other. Besides, Sir, a man may prefer 
the state of the country-gentleman upon the whole, and yet there may 
never be a moment when he is willing to make the change to quit 
London for it." He said, ** It is better to -have ^^Q per cent, out of 
land than out of money, because it is more secure ; but the readiness of 
transfer, and promptness of interest, make many people rather choose 

^ Dr. Johnson should seem not to have sought diligently for Baxter's Anacreon, for 
ihere are two editions of that book, and they are frequently found in the London Sale 
Catalogues. — Malons. 
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the iimds. N& j, there is another disadTaiitage bdoDgiii^ to huid, com- 
pared with monej. A xiaii is not so modi afraid of b«ng a hard 
creditor, as of hong a. hard landlord." BoawsLL t ** Becaoae theie is a 
sort of kindly coimejim between a lancBord and his tenan te .'* JoHii8<m: 
** No» Sir : many landlords with us never see their tenants. It is beeaitae 
if a landl(»rd driTes away his tenants, he may not get others ; whereas 
the demand for m&Dejf is so great, it may always he lent " 

He talked with regret and indignatiim of the factious o^osition to 
Government at this time, and imputed it in a great measure to the 
xevolution. '* Sir/' said he, in a low voice, having come nearer to me» 
while his old prejudices seemed to be fomenting in his mind, ''thia 
Hanoverian flEixnily is i$olee here. They have no friends. Now the 
Stuarts bad friends who stuck by them so late as 1745. When the 
light of the King is not reverenced^ tbere will not be reverence for tiiosft 
i^ppointed by the King." 

His observation, that the preset royal hmHy has no friends, has 
been too much justified by the Yery ungrataful behavionr of many who 
were under great ol^gations to his Majesty f at the same time there aro 
honourable exceptions : and the very next year after this conversatioo, 
and ever since, the King has had as extensive and generous support as 
ever was given to any monarch, and has had the satisfaction of knowing; 
that he was more and more endeared to his people. 

He repeated to me his verses on Mr. Levett, with an emotion which 
gave them full e&ct ; and then he was pleased to say, " Tou must be as 
much with me as you can. You have done me good. You cannot think 
how much better I am since you came in." 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. Thrale that I was arrived. I 
had not seen her since her husband's death. She soon appeared, and 
favoured me with an invitation to stay to dinner, which I accepted. 
There was no other company but herself and three of her dau^ters. Dr. 
Johnson, and I. She too said she was very glad I was come^ for she 
was going to Bath, and should have been sorry to leave Dr. Johnson 
before I came. This seemed to be attentive and kind ; and 1 who had 
not been informed of any change, imagined all to be as well as formerly. 
He was little inclined to talk at dinner, and went to sleep after it; 
but when he joined us in the drawiug-room, he seemed revived, and waa 
again himselfl 

Talking of conversation, he said, " There must, in the first place,, 
be knowledge ; there must be materials ; — in the second place, there must 
be a command of words ; — in the third place, there must be imagination^i 
to place things in such views as they ore not commonly seen in : — and 
in the fourth place, there must be presence of mind, and a resolution 
that it is not to be ovoreome by faUiues ; this last is an essential requi- 
site ; for want of it many people do not excel in conversation. Now I 
want it ; I throw up the game upon losing a trick." I wondered to hear 
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him talk thus of himself, and said, ** I don't know, Sir, how tiiis may 
be ; hut I am sure you beat other people's- cards out of their hands. '' I 
doubt whether he heard this re!mark. Wliile he went on talking tiium- 
phantly, I was fixed in admiration, and said to Mrs. Thrale, '* Oh, for 
short* hand to take this down." — "You'll carry it all in your head,"^ 
said she ; ** a long head is as good as short-hand." 

It has been observed, and wondered at, that Mr. Charles Fox noTcr 
talked with any freedom in the presence of Dr. Johnscm 'r though it is^ 
well known, and I myself can witness, that his conversation is various, 
fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. Johnson's own experience, however, 
of that gentleman's reserve, was a sufficient reason for his going on 
thus : — " Fox never talks in private company ; not from any determi- 
nation not to talk, but because he has not the first motion. A num who 
is used to the applause of the House of Commons, has no wish for 
that of a private company. A man accustomed to tiirow for a thouf- 
sand pounds, if set down to throw for sixpence, would not be at the 
pains to count his dice. Burke's talk is the ebullition of his mind ; 
he does not talk from a desire of distinction, but because his mind i& 
full." 

He thus curiously charactwized one of our old acquaintance: — 

«« is a good man. Sir ; but he is a vain man and a liar. He,. 

however, only tells lies of vanity ; of victories, for instance, in conver- 
sation, which never happened." This alluded toastoij which I had 
repeated from that gentleman, to entertain Johnson with its wild bravado: 
** This Johnson, Sir," said he, ** whom you are all afraid of, will shrink, 
if you come close to him in argument, and roar as loud as he. He once 
maintained the paradox, that there is no beauty but in utility." " Sir, " 
said I, *'what say you to the peacock's tail, which is one of the most 
beautiful objects in nature, but would have as much utility if its &ather& 
were all of one colour." Hefeli what I thus produced, and had recourse 
to his usual expedient, ridicule; exclaiming, ' A peacock has a tail, and 
a fox has a tail ;' and then he burst out into a laugh.—' Well, Sir,' said 
I, with a strong voide, Jooking him full in the face, * you have unkennelled 
your fox ; pursue him if you dare.' He had not a word to say. Sir;." — 
Johnson told me, that tiiis was fiction firom beginning to end. ^ 

1 Were I to insert all the stories Trhich have been told of contests bold! j maintained 
with him, imaginary yictories obtained over him, of ledncing him to aUence, and of making 
him own that his antagonist had the better of him in argument, my volmnes would swell 
to an immoderate size. One instance, I find, has drculated both in conversation and 
in print ; that when he would not allow the Scotch writers to have merit, the late Dr. 
Rose, of Cbiswick, asserted, that he could name one Scotch writer, whom Dr. Johnson 
himself would allow to have written better than any man of the age; and npon Johnson's 
asking who it was, answered, ** Lord Bute, when he ngned the warrant for your pension." 
Upon which Johnson, struck with the rqutrtee, acknowledged that this was true. When 
I mentioned it to Johnson, "Sir," said he, "if Rose said this, I never he«rd it."— 

BOSWBLL 
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After musing for some time, he said, ** I wonder how I should have 
any enemies; for I do harm to nohodj."^ Boswell : "In the first 
place. Sir, jou will he pleased to recollect, that you set out with 
attacking the Scotch ; so you ;i:ot a whole nation for your enemies." 
Johnson : ** Why, I own, that hy my definition of oats I meant to vex 
them." Boswell : •* Pray, Sir, can you trace the cause of your 
antipathy to the Scotch." Johnson: "I cannot. Sir." Boswell: 
** Old Mr. Sheridan says, it was hecause they sold Charles tlie First." 
Johnson : ** Then, Sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found out a very good 
reason.** 

Surely the most ohstinate and sulky nationality, the most determined 
aversion to this great and good man, must he cured, when he is seen 
thus playing with one of his prejudices, of which he candidly admitted 
that he could not tell the reason. It was, however, probably owing to 
his having had in his view the worst part of the Scottish nation, the 
lecdy adventurers, many of whom he thought were advanced above 
their merits, hy means which he did not approve. Had he in his early 
life been in Scotland, and seen the worthy, sensible, independent gentle- 
men, who live rationally and hospitably at home, he never could have 
entertained such unfavourable and unjust notions of his fellow-subjects. 
And accordingly we find, that when he did visit Scotland, in the latter 
period of his life, he was fully sensible of all that it deserved, as I have 
already pointed out, when speaking of his "Journey to the Western 
Islands." 

Next day, Saturday, March 22, 1 found him still at Mrs. Thrale's ; 
hut he told me that he was to go to his own house in the afternoon. 
He was better, but I perceived he was an unruly patient, for Sir Lucas 
Pepys, who visited him, while I was with him, said, " If you were 
tractahky Sir, I should prescribe for you." 

I related to him a remark which a respectable fiiend had made to 
me, upon the then state of Government, when those who had been long 
in opposition had attained to power, as it was supposed, against the 
inclination of the Sovereign. "You need not be uneasy," said this 
gentleman, " about the King. He laughs at them all ; he plays them 
one against another." Johnson : " Don't think so, Su:. The King is 
as much oppressed as a man can be. If he plays them one against 
^another, he wins notlimg." 

I had paid a visit to General Oglethorpe in the morning, and was 
told by him that Dr. Johnson saw company on Saturday evenings, and 



1 This reflection was very natural in a man of a good heart, who was not consciou* 
of any ilUwill to mankind, though the sharp sayings which were sometimes produced by 
his discrimination and vivacity, which he perhaps did not recollect, were, I am afriud 
too often remembered with resentment — Bos will. 
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he would meet me at Johnson's that night. When 1 mentioned this to 
Johnson, not douhting* that it would please him, as he had a great value 
for Oglethorpe, the iretfuhiess of his disease nnezpectedlj showed itself; 
his anger suddenly kindled, and he said, with yehemenoe, *' Did not you 
tell him not to come? Am I to he %tm^ in this manner ?" I satisfied 
him that I could not diyine that the visit would not he convenient, and 
that I certaml J could not take it upon me of m j own accord to forhid the 
Creneral. 

I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in Mrs. Williams's ro(Hn, at tea 
and cofiSw with her and Mrs. Desmoulihs, who were alsp hoth ill ; it 
was a sad scene, and he was not in a very good humour. He said of a 
performance that had lately come out, ** Sir, if you should search all the 
madhouses in England, you would not find ten men who would write so, 
and think it sense." 

I was glad when Greneral Oglethorpe's arrival was announced, and 
we left the ladies. Dr. Johnson attended him in the parlour, and was 
as courteous as ever. The Greneral said, he was husy reading the 
writers of the middle age. Johnson said they were very curious. 
Oglethorpe : " The House of Commons has usurped the power of the 
nation's money, and used it tyrannically. Government is now carried 
on hy corrupt influence, instead of the inherent right in the King." 
Johnson : "Sh*, the want of inherent right in the King occasions all 
this disturhance. What we did at the Revolution was necessary ; hut it 
hroke our constitution."^ Oglethorpe : ''My father did not tiiink it 
necessaiy." 

On Sunday, March 23, 1 breakfasted with Dr. Johnson, who seemed 
much relieved, having taken opium the m'ght before. He, however, pro- 
tested against it, as a remedy that should be given with the utmost 
reluctance, and only in extreme necessity. I mentioned how commonly 
it was used in Turkey, and that therefore it could not be so pernicious 
as he apprehended. He grew warm, and said, *' Turks take opium, and 
Christians take opiiun ; but Russel, in his account of Aleppo, tells us, 
that it is as disgraceful in Turkey to take too much opium, as it is with 
us to get drunk. Sir, it is amazing how things are exaggerated. A 
gentleman was lately teUing, in a company where I was present, that in 
France, as soon as a man of fashion manies, he takes an opera girl into 
keeping ; and this he mentioned as a general custom. ' Pray, Sir,' said 
I, *how many opera girls may there be?* He answered, * About four- 
score.' * Well then. Sir,' said I, * you see there can be no more than 
fourscore men of fashion who can do this.' " 

I I hare, in my ' Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,** fully expressed my sentiments 
upon this subject The Revolution was neeessar^ but not a subject for glory; because 
it for a long time blasted the generous feelings of loyalty. And now, when by the 

benignant effect of time the present Royal Family are establish^ in our t{ffeciion»t how 
nn\vise is it to revive by celebrations the memory of a shock, which it would surely have 
been better that our constitution had not required. — Boswbll. 

4 H 
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Mrs. D«noMtos auMle tea ; «■£[ ah^ «iid I ttSkaA hdonhm ti^M 
It topic whiok lie bftd t>iioe bono p i ti a tl y from me wImb iv« wste by 
oar8elTe6,-'4M net oenptoiMg «f the werUI, begMwe he wm aot eoIM 
to some great office, vor lia4 attained to gnat f»«alA. He fiew into s 
violent pakdon, I e(nfiM idtk mm juiiioe, tasd coffintadei us to kaif« 
done. '^ Nobody, ** sttid H "^ hM a ngkt to talk kl this HMuuier, to baatg 
before a man kts «im ciHuracter, aad the •iFnti «f his life, whea he does 
not choose it should be done. I never have sought the world : the iruM 
Was not to sei^ niN It is nUher wosderful that se w»db. has been done 
to me. All thtt oomplaiKts wfaidi an made ef the wotkl are najaet. 
I never knew a man of merit lugkcted : it was generaUj by hb own 
fault that he failed of ancoess. A laan mey hide bie hnd in a kale: 
he may go into liie coantiy, end pobiiBh a book bow aiwi IkeB^ wlooh 
nobody reads, and then complains he is neglected. Then is no i^aeoa 
why any person sheuldesert hims^ to a man who hb* writlen a ^^ood 
book : he has not written it for any individaal. I may as wdl make a 
ptesent to a postman who brings ne a letter. When p&troaBigit was 
limited, an ttnthor expected to find a Maecenas, imd comi^ained if he 
did not find one. Why riioidd he oenplaAn ? This Meeeeaas has others 
as good as he, or othen who ha^ g9t the start of him.'' Bo8W£Ll ^ 
" But surety, Sir, you will allow ^iit then are men of merit at the bar 
who never get pt«ctice." Johksov : ** Sir, yoia are «un that ^raotace 
is got from an opinieti that the penon empbysd ^lesems it bsst ; so 
ihat if a inan of merit at the bar does not fet practice, it is firamerror, net 
from injustice. He is not neglected- A horse that is brought to marbet 
may not be boeght, lihongh be is a very geod hcanse : bat ikal is from ig- 
norance, not from intention." 

There was in this disconrse mach nofveky, iagenuiQr, and diserimi- 
naf^on, such as is seldom to be tond. Yet I cannot help thinking that 
men of merit, who ha^ no success in life, may he to)givm to lem%mtim§^ 
£f they are not dhywed to oom^simn. They may cenaider It as hard 
that their merit should not have its suitable dktinetioa* Though iikste 
is no intentional injustice towards them on the part of tiM wodbd, their 
merit not having been pwroeived, they may yet repine against /orftfatf or 
fate^ or by whatever name they choose to caJl the supposed myUK>- 
logical power of De$$iny. It has, however, oocnrred to me, as a . 
consolatory thought, that men of merit shonld ocmsider thus : — How 
much harder Wimld it be, if the same persons had both aU the merit 
and all the prosperity. Would not this be a miserable distributi<Hi 
for the poor dunces ? Would men of merit exduoige their intellectaaj 
superiority, and the enjoyments arising from it, for external distinc- 
tion and the pleasw^ <^ wealth? If they would not, let them not 
envy others, Wiio are poor where they are rich, a comprasation which 
as made to them. Let them look inwards and be satisfied ; rec(^ 
looting, with conscious pride, what Tirgil £nely says o^ Coryeim 
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Smexy Audrnkkk I faa?e, in another ^slaoe^^ ivith tanxAi and onceeity.ap 
plied to Mc Burke : — 

''Iftegtmi seqnabat opes ammis." 

On the subject of the right employment of wealth, Johnson observedy 
** A man cannot make a bad use of his money, so far as regards society, 
if he do not hoard it ; for if he either spends it or lends it out, sodety 
has the benefit. It is in general better to spend mon^ ihan tto give it 
away ; for industryos moie promoted 1^ sp^iding money than by giving 
it away. A man ii^ho spends his money is sure he is doing good with 
it: he is not sure when he gives it away. A man who spends ten 
thousand a year wiHdo more good than aiman who spends two thousand, 
and gives away eight.'* 

In the evening I<came to him s^tdn. He was somewhat fretful from 
jiis illness. A gentLeman asked him whether he had been abroad to- 
day. *' Don't talk so 'XKhildishly," said he. '' You may as well ask if 
I hanged myself to-day." I mentioned politics. Johnson : " Sir, I'd 
as soon have a man to break my bones as talk to me of })ublic affairs, 
internal or external. I have lived to see things all as l}ad as thoy 
<!anbe." 

Having mentioned his friend, the second Lord SoatbweU, he «aid, 
"Lord Southwell was the highest bred man, without insolence, that 
I ever was in company with; the most qualitied 1 ever saw. Lord 
Orrery was not di^iified ; Lord Chesterfield was, but he was insolent 

Lord is a man of coarse manners, but a man of abilities and 

information. I don't say he is a man I would set at the head of a 
nation, though perhaps he may be as good as the next Prime Minister 
that comes ; but he is a man to be at the head of a Club ; — I don't say 
our Club ; — for there is no such Club." Bos well : ** But, Sir, was 
he notonce a factious man?" Johnson: ''0 yes, Sir; as factious a 
fellow as could be found ; one who was for sinking us all into the mob." 
BoswELL : "How then. Sir, did he get into favour with the King?" 
Johnson : " Because, Sir, I supntte he -promised the King to do what- 
ever the King pleased." 

He said, " Goldsmith's blundering speech to Lord Shelbume, which 
has been so often mentioned, and which he really did make to him, was 
only a blunder in emphasis : — * I wonder they should call your Lordship 
Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very good man ; ' — meant, I wonder 
they should use Malagrida as a term of reproach." 

Soon after this time I had an opportunity of seeing, by means of one 
of his friends, a proof that his talents, as well as his obliging service to 
authors, were ready as ever. He had revised " The Village," an admir- 
able poem, by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe. Its sentiments, as to the false 

^ Letter to the People of Scotland against the Attempt to diminish the Kumhcr of tb^ 
Lords of Session, 1786. — ^Bos^vell. 
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notioBB of rustic happiness and rustic yirtue, were quite congenial with 
his own ; and he had taken the trouble, not only to suggest slight cor- 
rections and variations, but to furnish some linss, when lie thought be 
could give the writer's meaning better than in the word? of the manu- 
script^ 

1 1 shall gire an instance, maridng Uie original bjr Boman, and Johnson's snbstitutioa 
in Italic charaoten :— 

" In fairer scenes, where peaceM pleasures siting, 
Tityms, the pride of Mantoan swains, migfal sing; 
Bat charmea by him, or smitten with his views. 
Shall modem poets court the Mantnan Muse? 
From Troth and Nature shall we widely stray. 
Where Fancy leads, or Vixgil led the way ? " 

*' On Mineio*$ hankSt in CcBtar't bounteotu re^fn. 
If Titynii found the golden age again, 
Mu$t tleepy harde the flattering dream prolong. 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan »ong f 
From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray. 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads (he way t '* 

Here we find Johnson's poetical and critical powers undiminished. I must, however, 
observe, that the aids he gave to this poem, as to "The Traveller,** and "Deserted 
Village,** of Ooldsmith, were so small as by no means to impair the distinguishing merit 
of the sQthor. — Boswsll. 
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ON Sundaj, March 30, I found him at home in the eremng, tuid had 
the pleaBUTB to meet with Dr. Brockleaby, whose reading, and 
knowledge of life, and good spirits, supplj him with a never-failing 
source of converaftlion. He mentioned a respectahle gentleman, who 
became eztremelf penurious near the close of his life. Johnson said 
there must have be^ a d^p«e of madness ahout him. "Not at all, 
Sir," said Dr. Brockleshy, "hig judgment was entire," Unluckily, 
however, he mentioned that, slthotigh he had a fortune of twenty-seven 
thousand pounds, he denied himself many comforts, &om an appreheu' 
sion that he oould not aStad them, "Nay, Sir," cried Johnson, 
" when the judgment is so diatorbed that a man cannot count, that ii 
pretty well." 

I shall here insert a few of Johnson's sayings, widiout the foimali^ 
of dates, as they have no reference to any paiiicular time or place. 

" The more a man extends and varies his acquaintance the better." 
This, however, was meant with a just restriction ; for he, on another 
occasion, said to me, " Sir, a man may be so much of everything, that 
he is nothing of anything. " 

" Rwsing the wages of day-labom'ers is wrong ; for it does not make 
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them live better, but only makes them idler ; and idleness is a very bad 
thing for human nature," 

*' It is a very good custom to keep at journal for a man's own use ; 
he may write upon a card a day all lAal is necessary to be written, 
after he has had experience of ifia. AmIBkA there is a great deal to be 
written, because there is a»gynaitte£dla0mity ; but when once a man 
has settled his opinions,, tftwfcife iwUfcii iimiihi ta be set down." 

''There is nothing u mifciM in ibm Aamd^ which we see Swift 
kept in London ; for dt wiiHiiiin al%^ 110910% &nd it might soon be 
written." 

I praised the accuracy of an account-book of a lady whom I men* 
tioned. Johnson : ** Keeping accounts. Sir, is of no use when a man ia 
spending his owti money, and has nobody to whom he is to account. 
You won't eat less beef to-day, because you have written down what it 
cost yesterday." I mentioned another lady who thought as he did, so 
that her husband could not get her to keep an account of the expense ot 
the family, as she thought it enough that she never exceeded the sum 
allowed her. Johnson : '' Sir, it is fit she should keep an account, 
because her husband wishes it ; but I do not see its use.** Imaintained 
that keeping an account had this advantage, that it satisfies a man that 
his m&aayi has- net bem lost or stolen, which he might somatimes be apt 
t» imagine, were ^ere so wiitten state of his expeBse ; aiuil be«des» 
a calculation of economj, so as not to exceed one's^ income^ casmot be 
made without a view of the different articliBs in figures, that one maj 
see how to retrench in some particulars less necessary than others. 
This he did not attempt to answer. 

ToIkiDg of an aoqjoaintance of ours, whose narratives, which 
abounded in curious and interesting topics, were unhappily fbund to. be 
very fabulous, I mentioned Lord Mamdield's having said to me, ** Sup- 
pose we believe one AoZjT of what he tells." Johnson : ** A7 ; but we 
don't know which half to believe. By his lying we lose not only our re- 
verence for him, but aJI comfort in his conversation. *** Boswsix : " May 
we not tafee it as amusmg fiction t ^ Johnson : *' Sir,, tiie misfortune is^ 
that you will insenail]^ b^eve as much of it as you incline its beliefe."^ 

^ In his IJR. of Swift,, he thus speaks or this JVramah— > 

" In the midstof his power and hispelitias, he kofit a jonroal c£ his wsitfl^. his walksb. 
hismterviaws with T»**U***ff\ tmd qjiacreb with his senrant, and transmitted it to Mi& 
Johnson and Mrs. Dinf^ej, to whom he knew that whatever befeT him: was interesting^ 
and no account coold be too nunnte. Whether these diurnal trifles were pfepedy evposaA 
to eyes whisli had nerer receiiredi any pJeaaurs from the Daai^ nam ba naasonably 
doubted ; th^ ham^ howet «r, soma odd attractions : the reader fining neqpenl mentifin 
of names whu;h he has been used to consider as important, goes on in hope of infomm- 
tion ; and as there tk notU&g to fittigue attention, if he is disapp«nls^ he earn hardly 
aomnlain.'* 

It may ba added. liiat tfas aaadarnot only hopea to find» but. does find, in. this rtty 
entertuning Jomnal, much curious infonnation, respecting persons and thiJogp, which 1^ 
will in vain sec< for in other books of the same period.-'llALOiiii 
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It kreinaikabltt» that mNtwiihs4aadi])|{ ih^ (jongemality in poUtiei > he 
nerer was aequainted with a lateeiuiDeiit noble judge [Uansfield], whan I 
have heard speak of h]m» as a writer^ with greai respect. Johnaoo. \ 
know not i^on what degree of iayeatigationy entertained no exalted opinitm 
oi his lordskip'aintsUeotttal diAraeter. Talking of him to me one daj» 
he said, *' It is wonderful, Sir, with how little real superiority of mincl 
men can make an eminent figure in public life/' Qe expressed himself 
to the same purpose eooe^ming another law-lord, who, it seems, once 
took a fane^r %o a3aoeiate with the wits, of London ; but with so little 
success, that Foote said„ *' What can. he mean by coming amon^ us 'i 
He is nol only dull himself, but the cause of duhiess in others.*' T^ng 
him by thft tesi of his c(Jlo(;iuial powers* Johnson had found him yeiy 
defective. He once said to Sir Joshua Keynolds,^ ** This man now has 
been ten years about towQ« and has made nothing of it ; " meaning as a 
companion.^ He said to nofit ''I never heard anything from lum id 
company that was at all striking ; and depend upon it, Sir, it is when 
you come close to a man in conversation,, that you discover what his real 
abilities are : to make a speech in a pubHc assembly is a knack, ^ow 
I honour Thurlow, S^; Thurlow k a fiae Mow ; he fairly pats hia 
mind to yours,'* 

After repeating to him seme of hi» pointed, lively sayings, I said, 
" It is a pity. Sir, jqu don't always remember your own good thii^, 
that you may have a laugh when you will." JomiseK : ** Nay, Sir, it 
is better that I forget than, ^at I may boieminded ef thcHi, and have 
a laugh on thdr being brought to my recollection." 

When I recalled to him Ms having said as we sailed np LocUoniond, 
'^Thatif he woieanythzDi^fiiMvHsliouldbeiwrytBe;*' I observed thai 
an his thoughts were upon a great seale.. JdomsoK } *^ Diepend yipom 
it. Sir, every man will have as ibe a thing as ke eaa get ; aa large a 
dkunond for kis ring^** ^BodWBSJi : ^ Pardon bm^ Si]r ? a man Hi % 
narrow mind will not think ef H ; a ddgkt trmket witt sa^y hiift: 

' ^eo suflerre qu^t majoris pondera gcmmn.* *^ 

I told U19 X should send him some ** Assays ** that I had written,^ 
whi<^ I hoped he would be so good as to read, and pick out the good 
ones. Johnson : " Nay, Sir, send me only the good ones ; don't mak» 
fM pick them." 

I heard him once say, " Though the proverb * NuUum nwnen abest, 
m,9U,prtidmiia%' does not alwaors prove true, we may be certain of the 
c^evferse of il, ^Nmibm mmm admi^m tU imgKmUmiia^ " 



» f* 



1 Knowiflg M wiH «s I da what prodaioa apd ei^pgvwe of oratory bis I^ovMiip cflB 
diqp^jt I Gawu>% but ta^Kct thai hit imfayoiirable appeannce m a social drck, wfaieK 
drew such animadversToDs upon him, must be owiiK to a c(M aflfedatioa of apnaeqaence, 
from beiugTesenred.and stiff. If it be so, and be ^ht be anagreeaMaBMui if be ireaU» 
we cannot be aoiry that be naases his aan. — Boswbll. 

t Under Ae tid» of ** The Hypodwiidiiae.'^-.MALOICB* 
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Onoe, when Mr. Seward was going to Baih, and asked his com* 
mands, he said, *'Tell Dr. Harrington that I wish he would publish 
another volume of the *Nuga AnUqua;'^ it is a very pretty book." • 
Mr. Seward seconded this wish, and recommended to Dr. Harringtoii 
to dedicate it to Johnson, and ti^e for his motto what Catullus says to 
Cornelius Nepos : 

•« ^namqne tu solebas, 

Meas esse aliqnia putare NU6A8." 

As a small proof of his kindliness and delicacy of feding, the 
following circumstance may be mentioned : — One eyening, when we were 
in the street together, and I told him I was going to sup at Mr. Beau- 
clerk's, he said, " 111 go with you." After ha^g wa&ed part of <he 
way, seeming to recoll^t something, he suddenly stopped, and sud, ** I 
cannot go, — ^but I do not love Beauolerk the leu,*' 

On tiie frame of his portrait, Mr. Beauderk had inscribed, 

•*— — Ingenium ingens 
Incnlto latet hoc sab ooqpore. " 

After Mr. Beauclerk's death, when it became Mr. Langton^s property, 
he made the inscription be defaced. Johnson siud complacently, *' It 
was kind in you to take it off;" and then, after a short pause, added, 
** and not unkind in him to put it on." 

He said, ** How few of his friends' houses would a man choose to be 
at, when he is sick ! " He mentioned one or two. I recollect only 
Thrale's. 

He observed, ** There is a wicked inclination in most people to sup* 
pose an old man decayed in his intdlects. If a young or middle-aged 
man, when leaving a company, does not recollect where he laid his hat, 
it is nothing ; but if the same inattention is discovered in an old man, 
people will shrug up their shoulders, and say, ' his memory is going.' " 

When I once talked to him of some of liie sayings which every body 
lepeats, but nobody knows where to find ; sudi as, Quot Deus vvU 
perdere, prius dementat ; he told me that he was once offered ten guineas 
to point out from whence 8emd iManivimui omnes was taken. He 
could not do it ; but many years afterwards met with it by chance in 
Johannee BaptUta Mantuanut* 

^ It hat since appeared.— Boswbll. 

> A new and greatly improved edition of this very ooriona coUeetion was published by 
Mr. Park in 1804, in 2 vols. 8to. In this edition the letters are chronologically airanged, 
and the aocoont of the Bishops, which was fonnerly printed from a Teiy oormpt copy, it 
taken from Sir John Harrington's original manuscript whidi he presented to Henxy, 
Prince of Wales, and is now in the Roycd library in the Mttseom. — MaLoKb, 

• The words occur (as Mr. Binjay observes to me), in the First Eclogue of Man- 
VaM3axu,De honetto Amore,6cc W 

** Id commune malum ; semel insanivimns omnes.** 
^th the following elucidation of the <^er saying — Quoi Dew (it shcwild rather be Quern 
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I am very sorry that I did not take a note of an eloquent argument 
in which he maintained that the situation of Prince of Wales was the 
happiest of any person's in the kingdom, even heyond that of the Sove- 
reign. I recollect only — ^the enjoyment of hope, — the high superiority 
of rank, without the anxious cares of government, — and a great degree 
of power, hoth from natural influence wisely used, and from the san- 
guine expectations of those who look forward to the chance of future 
favour. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds commmiicated to me the following particu- 
lars ^^ 

Johnson thought the poons, puhlished as translations from Ossian, 
had so little merit, that he said, ** Sir^ a man might write such stuff for 
ever, if he would abandon his mind to it." 

He SMd, "A man should pass a part of his time with the laughers, 
by which means anything ridiculous or particular about him might be 
presented to his view, and corrected." I observed, he must have been a 

Jupiter) vuU perdere, priut dementat — "iix. Boswell was famished by Mr. Bichard How, 
of Apsley, in BedfordsUie, as commonicated to that gentleman by his friend Mr. John 
Pitts, late Rector of Great Brickhill, in Buckinghamshire : 

*' Perhaps no scrap of Latin whatever has been more qooted than this. It occasionally 
falls even from those who are scrapolous even to pedantry in thdr Latinity, and will not 
admit a word into their compositions which has not the sanction of the first age. The 
word demento is ufno authority, either as a verb active or neater. — ^After a long search, for 
the purpose of deciding a bet, some gentlemen of Cambridge found it among the fragments 
of Euripides, in what edition I do not recollect, where it is given as a translation of a 
Greek Iambic: — 

Oi^ Btbt B4ku inro\4ffm, irpSn* iaro^poi. 

The above scrap was found in the hand>writing of a suicide of fashion, Sir D. O., some 
years ago, lying on the table of the room where he had destroyed himself. The suicide 
was a man of classical acquirements: he left no other paper behmd him." 
Another of these proverbial sayings— 

*' Ineidit in SeylUimt cvpien* vitare CharyhdimH* 

I some years ago, in a note on a passage in '* The Merchant of Venice,** traced to its 
source. It occurs (with a slight variation) in ** The Alezandreis," of Philip Gaultier (a poet 
of the thirteenth century), which was printed at Lyons in 1658. Darius is the person 
addressed: — 



« .....I........ Quo tendis inertem, 

Rex periture, fugam? nesds, heu! perdite, nesc 
Quem fugias : hostes incurris, dum fUgis hosten 
Incidis in SeyUamf eupien$ vitare Charybdim'' 



The author of this line was first ascertained by Galleottus Martins, who died in 1476; 
as is observed in " Menagiana," vol iii., p. 130, edit. 1762. — For an account of Philip 
Gaultier, see ** Yossius de Poet. Latm." p. 254, foL 1697. 

Aline not less frequently quoted than any of the preceding, was suggested for inquiry, 
several years ago, in a note on " The Rape of Lucrece :" — 

*' Solamen nueerit tooiot Jtabuisie dolari* :" 

Bat the author of this verse has not, I believe, been discovered.— Malons. 
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N>ld laugher who would have ^mtaced to tdi Dr» Johneoa ot ftuj of his 
parttcularities.^ 

Haviog ohserved the Tain Mtntalioiis imporlaaad q£ vnaaj people in 
qnotin jT 1^ authoritfol Ptikes ftodt Loids, aa httiiiig Imui. ia their cool- 
pany, he said, he want teethe oth«r vstxemo, and did not mention U^ 
authority when h» shevid haute deoa ii^ had ^Mt heea that^oCa Duliie 
or a Lord. 

Dr. Goldsmith said once to Dr. Johnson, that he wished for some 
ad^onat members to the* LwKmhxt GuB» i» give it an agreeable 
variet J ; for, said he, there can now be nothing new among us : we have 
traT^ted ever obo another's mindsw. J^immm seemed a Uitle angpcy, and 
said, ** Sir, jon have not trmrelled ever i»|* mmid* I premee yum*" Si 
Joshua, howeyer, thought GoldMntb w^l^; ^kmrnog^ thcut **wheB 
people hare lived a gnat dei^ tfg«th«^ th(^ Iwew whet cadb of tiiem 
will saj on evmy Bubjeet. A new uadm»tMidiag»thawfiw% ift desirable.; 
because though it may only fumrsh th» same, sonea v^m a, (^lestioa 
whicb would have been funiished by those with whofii we are accus- 
tomed to live, yet tbia s^ise wiU have atdiflfenent goloujring. '^ and colouring 
is of nroch elfect in. e^ ei' yiku^ , else a» wdHL aa Mi paiiitiw||.r 

Jdbafloa used to SAiy l£at he: made it a censtast nde to talk aa 
well as h» QeuU betit aa ta sentiment and expiesiuonft by iriuo& means, 
what kulbeeii erigioalfy effort beeaiii» fMniJiag aad: easp. Thacenae^ 
quenee. of this.. Sir Joshua observed, was, that hts eommeii tfiimmaaixoa 
m«.\k9mtmu^im^mA»i» B<i«uNbittw«Bsal«t(8nti»i. w some- 
thmg above the usual colloquial style was expected. 

Yet, though Johnson had. this habit in companiy,^ when another mode 
was necessary, in order to investigate truth, he could descend to a lan« 
Ij^uage infe^lligblft to the meanest capacity. Ait instonea ef this wae 
witnessed by Six Jeohua S^qpidds, when thie^ weie present at an 
examination of a little blackguard boy, bf" Mv.. Sanadeca Webh). the 
late Westminster JnaAs^ WeLoth* who imaipned tiiat b^ was exalting 
himself In Dr. Johnson's eyea by using big words, spoke in a manner 
that waa uAten^ ipinteBigible tft the 1^ ; Dx. Jcfaaou percaviog it, 
adcteeeeed h«edf ta ih^ begn^ and dbie«^ tiiMt pamj^oua phrasecA^gy 
into colloquial language. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was mudi amaaed 
by this procedure, which seemed a knd e£ irwawiag 06 what might have 
been expected frcm, the two men,, took notrce of ft to Dr. Johnson, as 
they walked away b^ thmaiinlvaB^. Jehaaoii audw that, ik was continually 
tha <»sa ;; and thali ha i»a abtm^ra oblig^ to tawuk^ the ^ustioe's 



1 1 ag»h»ffi^„}ums^tx».Ut msntloii n pltasikis^ instenoe ef ]ki« endttihijr willi graat |_ 
tieneu to hear one of his most striking particohiritiet poiniwt out:— Mia» Hbnler, aniece of 
his friend Christopher Smart, when a -rery yonng^ girl, struck by his ei lr a o t u Mn ary svotiDas,^ 
said to him, " Pray, Dr. Johnson, 'wk^h dffiyoa makft MMh« Mt9iig«. gpataMs? "^" From bad 
habit," he readied. " Do jm, my dear, take care to goard against bad habiu." This> 
I was told by the young I&dy's brother at Maigalet— BoswvLft. 
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swdllng diction (smiling), so sa that bis nosmog mi^bo underalMd b<r 
tits Tulgaj', firom vhom information wa» to be obtained. 

Sir Joslnw once obMrved U him, dtot ba had tolkad sbova tiie capor 
city of some people with wham ther had been in compaaj together. 
**Nonistter, Sir," eaid Johnson ; " thty cooadec it as a oomplimant to 
be talked to, as if they were wieev Aau tfaej are &e true is ih\B, Sit-^ 
that BtMter made it a rale, in every ssmon that he preached, to say 
BometinDg that was above i^e capacity of htB&adiancoi"'- 

JohnMn's dexterity in retort, whaa ha aaunai to be driven to aa 
ertTMnity by hie adversoryj was wry 
. remarkable. Of his poww in this 
respect, onr conunoQ friend, Mr- 
Windham, of Norfolk, has been pleased 
to furnish me ynSt txc eminent instance. 
Htrwerer on&Tioiindle to Scetland, he 
miionnly gare- liberal^ praiee-to GMrga 
Buchanan, as a writer. In a conTCr- 
sation conceming- thfr Sta-My merits 
of the two conntriee, in which Bnehenaa 
was introdneed, a Scotchman, imagin* 
ing that an this ground he should- ham- 
sn imdoubted triumph over bim, ez- 
claimed," Ah, Dr. Johnson, what would 
yon haw smd of Buchanan, had he 
been an EngRshman ?*— ** Wly, Sir," 
said Johnson aRer a little pause, " 1 

should not havo said of Btichannn, "*' *'""***■ 

hod ho bera an EtiglkihnaM, what E win now aay of hfta as a SeotvH- 
man, — that he was the only man of genius lus country sTerprodnoed."' 

And this brings to my rocoUectioa another instance of fte- same na>- 
ture. I once tomindBd him, that when Dr. Adorn Smith was expatiating 
on &e beaa^es of CHksgow, he hod' cut him short by saying, " Pn^, 
Sir, hsre yoB ever seea Brentford? " andl toeltt})e'I9Nr^t»aid; "My 
dear Sii, sorely that was i&wiiiv."'— "Why, then, Sir, " ha relied, 
"tou hannvac Bin Brait&»d." 

Thoi^ his osnaV phrase for- conversation WW loE^ y«th»nnda a 
distinction ; for whsn he once ti^ me. that he £ned the day before at b 
friaod's houa^ with " a Twy prebltr oimipany ;" andl aiAad.hiBif tlieie 
was g«od' eenversation, he anawemd, ■* No* Sir ; tn ttaak Mitt raoB^ 
huLrut-eoMMntatioM.;. there was.nothing (^«nui«f." 

ValkiB^af tltei atumsaoCthe SoM^in IiOsda%,ha irajmtMl it, ins 



. J iwiag, KcH7,.6ir,n]iJch I ai 

_- — jdrBIUMsi"^ nnuilJ7paaon^i>ho.inu»auk«bJq.ibiiijaatiDg-uzapi afL»M« 

laU^ammtmt, hMoogdM, oMof tfaa pu^diigiiBn « HkHlltav he likiA liiiurr— iiiT 
"Hall *>ST7 goodpmwliaq^iiiaaliikuK " 
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considerable degree, to thsar spirit of nationality. "You know. Sir," 
said he, ** that no Scotchman publishes a book, or has a play brought 
upon the stage, bat there are five hundred people ready to applaud him." 

He gave much praise to his friend Dr. Bumey's elegant and enter- 
tiuning travels, and told Mr. Seward that he had them in his eye,- when 
writmg his ** Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland." 

Such was his sensibility, and so much was he affected by pathetic 
poetry, that, when he was reading Dr. Beattie's " Hermit," in my pre- 
sence, it brought tears into his eyes.^ 

He disapproved much of mingling reid fiiicts with fiction. On this 
account he censured a book entitled ** Love and Madness." 

Mr. Hoole told him he was born in Moorfields, and had received part 
of his early instruction in Gmbstreet, " Sir," said Johnson smiling, 
"you have been regularly educated." Having asked who was his 
instructor, and Mr. Hoole having answered, " My uncle, Sir, who was 
atailor ; " Johnson, recollecting himself, said, " Sir, I knew him ; we 
called him the metaphynoal tailor. He was of a club in Old-street, with 
me and George Fsalmanazar, and some others : but pray, Sir, was he a 
good tailor ?" Mr. Hoole having answered that he believed he was too 
mathematical, and used to draw squares and triangles on his shop-board, 
so that he did not excel in the cut of a coat ; — " I am sorry for it," 
said Johnson ; " for I would have every man to be master of his own 
business." 

In pleasant reference to himself and Mr. Hooloi as brother authors, 
he often said, " Let you and I, Sir, go together, and eat a beefsteak in 
Grub-street." 

Sir William Chambers, the great architect ' whose works show a 
sublimity of genius, and who is esteemed by all who know him, for his 
social, hospitable, and generous qualities, submitted the manuscript ot 
his " Chinese Architecture" to Dr. Johnson's perusal. Johnson was much 
pleased with it, and said, '' It wants no addition nor correction, but a few 
lines of introduction;" which he furnished, and Sir William adopted.' 

^ The particalar passage which excited this strong emotion was, as I have heard firom 
my father, the third stanza, " 'Tis night," &c. — J. Boswbll, Jun. 

8 The Honourahle Horace Walpole, late Earl of Orford, thus bears testimony to this 
gentleman's merit as a writer: — Mr. Chambers' '* Treatise on Civil Architecture," is Uie 
most seorible book, and die most exempt from prejudices, that erer was written on that 
science.— I^face to ** Anecdotes of Painting in £ngland." — Boswkll. 

8 "Die introdactorj lines are these : '* It is difficnlt to avoid praising too little or too 
much. The boundless panegyrics which have been lavished upon the Chinese leazoing, 
policy, and arts, show with what power novelty attracts regard, and how natnnUiy esteem 
swells into admiration. 

"I am far from desiring to be numbered among the exaggerators of Chinese excel- 
lence. T consider them as great, or wise, only in cmnparison with the nations that sur- 
round them; and have no intention to place them in competition either with the ancients 
or with the modems of this part of the world ; yet they must be allowed to clainr our 
notice as a distinct and very singular race of men: as the inhabitants of a region divided by 
its dtuation from all civilised countries, who have formed thehr own manners* and invented 
their 0¥m arts, without the assistance of example." — ^Boswelu 

4l 
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He said to Sir William Scott, *' The age is running mad afiter 
innovation ; and all the business of the world is to be done in a new 
way ; men are to be hanged in a new way ; Tyburn itself is not safe 
from the fury of innovation." It having been argued that this was an 
improvement—" No, Sir," said he, ** eagerly, it is not an improvement ; 
they object, that the old method drew together a number of spectators. 
Sir, executions are intended to draw spectators. If they do not draw 
spectators, they don't answer their purpose. The old method was most 
satisfiEustory to all parties ; the public was gratified by a procession ; 
the criminal was supported by it. Why is fdl this to be swept away ?" 
I perfectly agree with Dr. Johnson upon this head, and am persuaded 
that executions now, the solemn procession bemg discontinued, have not 
nearly the effect which they formerly had. Magistrates, both in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, have, I am airaid, in this had too much regard to 
their own ease. 

Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop ol Worcester, Johnson said to a friend — 
*' Hurd, Sir, is one of a set of men who account for everything syste- 
matically ; for instance, it has been a fashion to wear scarlet breeches ; 
these men would tell you that, according to causes and effects, no other 
wear could at that time have been chosen." He, however, said of him 
at another time to the same gentleman, " Hurd, Sir, is a man whose 
acquaintance is a valuable acquisition.*' 

That learned and ingenious Prelate, it is well known, published at one 
period of his life ''Moral and Political Dialogues," with a wofiilly 
whiggish cast. Afterwards, his Lordship havmg thought better, came 
to see his error, and republished the work with a more constitutional 
spirit Johnson, however, was unwilling to allow him full credit for his 
political conversion. I remember when his Lordship declined the honour 
of being Archbishop of Canterbury, Johnson said, " I am glad he did 
not go to Lambeth ; for, after all, I fear he is a Whig in his heart." 

Johnson's attention to precision and clearness in expression was 
very remarkable. He disapproved of a parenthesis ; and I believe, in 
all his voluminous writings, not half a dozen of them will be found. 
He never used the phrases the former and the latter, having observed that 
they often occasioned obscurity ; he therefore contrived to construct his 
sentences so as not to have occasion for them, and would even rather 
repeat the same words, in order to avoid them, Nothing is more com- 
mon than to mistake surnames, when we hear them carelessly uttered 
for the first time. To prevent this, he used not only to pronounce them 
slowly and distinctly, but to take the trouble of spelling them — a prac- 
tice which I have often followed, and which I wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, that not only did he 
pare his nails to the quick, but scraped the joints of his fingers with a 
penknife, till they seemed quite red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human nature was remarkably 



«xaiiipllfied J& Jt^auon. H» EberaiGty in ^vin^ his tuonej io petcons 
hi dittraBS wall eKtrftorfiinxy. Yet IlimtoJud about hhnaprofCBSitf 
tdi»altty saving. One day I «wned te liim that "I was ooeamonalfy 
troubled with a fit of nanwcnen" '''Why, Sir/'«aidiie, ^so Jam L 
^Hf J^notttfCtt.** He hmmcm and t;henlKn!roweda«faiHing^nie» 
«aid when I aalnd him for it v^gain, Memed -to be Tather oat of hmnonCi 
A drdl Kttie eironmstaace oneeteeconred : — As if he meoot to li^irimand 
my nmrnte ezaotnoefi as a omditer, lie thus addnsaed me^ ** Boswdly 
ImA me sizpenoe— notf to be ntpaixL^* 

Tius great man's «ttiBBtion to samll tlmigs was wy nmaxfcabk. 
As «n instflOAM of it, heone day HHiid «o aae, ^ Sk, when you got aker 
in change for a guinea, ^mk caNfelly at at i yeunny dnidsonoe onriouB 
piece of coin.'" 

Thongh a stem trv$-bom IingR$hman, rand fdOiy prejudieed j^^ainst 
all other nations, he had discernment enough to see, and caBdour«enoiigh 
to censure, the cold reserve too oommon among Eng&dimen towards 
strangers : *'^k, "saod he, *'tm0 men m£ any ether nation ^o are 
shown hrto a rodm togedherjata home where they ais hoik Tiskors, wiH 
tmme&teily fcd some converaation. But two BngfiidnKn will pco- 
bablj go each to a diffisrent window, and remm in obBtaaate ailenoe. 
Sir, we as yet do not ^enough midnatom d the oemaiDn (rights ^ hw- 
manity." 

Johnson was, aft a eertom period of fais liie, a good *deal woth the Darl 
of Shelburne, now Marquis ef Lansdowne, as he deubtless couH mei 
but have a due value for tiiot nobleman's adavity of mind, and ime&at' 
mon acquisitions of important Icnowledge, however much hd imght dis- 
approve of other parts cf liis lordship's character, whidi meffQ widdy 
di&rent from km awu, 

Morice Morgann, !Esq., au^r of the very ingenious *' Essay m the 
Character of FalstB^,*^ ^ bemg a particular iriend of ins lordship, bad 
once an oprportunity <ti ^entertainisg Johnson for a day or two at 
Wycombe, when this lord was absent, and by lum I have Ibeen favoured 
wilh two anecdotes 

One is not a Kttib to Hoe credit of Johnson's oandeui;. Mr. Moi^ann 
and lie had a dispute pretty late at night, in wkaoh Johnstii would not 
give up, though he had the wrong :»de, and, in shcat, ho^ impt 1^ 
£eld. Next morning, when l^y met in the bveakfEtBt^Moai, Dr. Jidmson 
accosted Mr. Morgann tlms : '* Sir, I have been thidklng on our dis- 
pute last night — you were in the right.*' 

The other was as follows :^— ^' JohuflOn, for sport perhaps, or from the 
spirit of contradiction, eagei^y maintahied that Den^ had merit as a 
writer. Mr. Morgann argued with hdm dhwjtly in vain. At leng^ix he 

' Johnson being asked his opinion of this Essay, answered, *' Why, ^ir, we shall have 
4to>man come forth again ; and as he has proved FalstaiT to be no coward, be .may prove 
ihgt to be a Tery good character." — Boswkll. 
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hsA weouwe t^ iJiis device. '**'IVay, Sit," said lie, "««heiher do you 
TQCkan Berried: or Stsart ^ihe best poet ?" JcAmsoa at imce leit hiniself 
ronsed, and an^vrered, " Sir, there is no ^Bttling the ^Mnat •of pseoedency 
between a louse and a flea. " 

Ono6/w!ien checking my hoa^tong i»o £:«cpien% of myself in com- 
pany, he 'Said to me, *^ BosvMii, ymi ^eift6n vwuast so nueh as tofirevoke 
ridicule. You "put "me in mind 'of a maoi iiviio itras 8tan<^iig in the 
kitchen of an inn ^m&i his batdk to &e -det, imdit^us accosted tl^ person 
next hhn, * Be you knoir, Sar, 'W%o I am ?' * No, Sir,' said the (rito, 
* I haveiMtt that advantage.' * Sir,' said he, * lam the^^a* TwEALMLBr, 
who invented the New Floodgate iron.' "^ Tht Bishi^ of Eillaloe, on 
my repeathig the story to inm, defended Twaosi^t, by observing that 
he was entitM to l^e epkhet d great ; lax Virgil, in has groc^ of worthies 
in the Elysian fidds— 

** Hie manuB, db paftfiam pugnando Ttilnera pasa,*^ &o. 
mentions 

^'Invenftfts ant qui ^tom ezodhiere^ artes.*' 

He was pleased to say to me one morning, w^nen we "were left aknA in 
his study, *' Eoswell, I think I am easier with you than with almost 
anybody." 

He would not allow iSifr. Dawd Hume any credit for his political 
principles, thon^ similar to his own ; saying of Mm, ^ Sir, he was a 
Tory % chance. 

His acute o'beervatiion of human life made him Temark, ** Sir, there 
is nothing by Which a man exasperates most people more, Ihan by dis- 
playing a superior abili^ty of brilliancy in conversation. 'Theyseem pleased 
at the time ; but their envy makes tliem curse him at their hearts.*' 

My readers will probably be surpiised to hear thart; the great Dr. 
Johnson could amuse himself with so slight and playftd a species of 
oomposition as a Charade, I have recovered one Wbidh he made on Dr. 
Barnard, now Lord iBishop of Killaloe f who has been pleased for 
many years to treat me with so much intimacy and social ease, that I 
may presume to call him not only my right reverend, 'but my very 
dear friend. I therefore, with peculiar pleasure, give to "flie world a just 
and elegant compliment thus paid to his lordship by Johnson. 

CHABAI>E. 

'' My^<^ shats out thieves from yoor hoose ^ your roonv 
My second 'i expresses a Syrian perfume. 
<My «Aofe 6 is a man in whose converse is shared. 
The strength of a Bar and the sweetness of Nard.'* 

1 What fhe great Twalulbt was so proud of having invented, xiras neitiier tsatk 
ntnr less than a kind of box-iron for smoothing linen. — Boswbll. 

2 Mn. vi. 660. 

B Afterwards translated to the see of Limeriek. — Malonk. 
Bar. s Nard. 6 Barnard.— Boswkll. 
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Johnscm asked Bicbard Owen Cambridge, Esq., it he had read the 
Spanish traDslation of SaQast, said to be written by a Prince of Spiun, 
with the assistance of his tutor, who is professedly the author of a 
treatise annexed, on the Phoenician language. 

Mr. Cambridge commended the work, particularly as he thought the 
translatcHT understood his author better than is commonly the case with 
translators ; but said, he was disappointed in the purpose for which he 
borrowed the book ; to see whether a Spaniard could be better furnished 
with inscriptions from monuments, cmns, or othor imtiquities, which he 
might more probably find on a coast, so immediately opposite to 
Carthage, than the antiquaries of any other countries. Johnson ; " I 
am very sorry you were not gratified in your expectations. " Cambbidge : 
** The language would have been of little use, as there is no history 
existing in that tongue to balance the partial accounts which the Roman 
writers have left us." Johnson : '* No, Sir ; th^ have not been 
jpartial: they have told their own story, without shame or regard to 
equitable treatm^t of thdr injured enemy ; they had no compunction, 
no feeling for a Carthaginian. Why, Sir, tiiey would nev^ have borne 
Virgil's description of ^neas's treatment of Pido, if she had not been 
a Carthagmian." 

. I aratefully acknowledge this and other communications from Mr. 
Cambridge, whom, if a b^tiful yilla <m the banks of the Thames, a 
few miles distant from London, a numerous and excellent library, which 
he accurately knows and reads, a choice collection of pictures, which he 
understands and relishes, an easy fortune, an amiable £ftmily, an exten- 
sive circle of friends and acquaintance, distinguished by rank, fashion, 
and genius, a literary fame, various elegant and still increasing, collo- 
quial talents rarely to be found, and, wiSi all these means of happiness, 
enjoying, when well advanced in years, health and vigour of body, 
serenity and animation of mind— do not entitie to be addressed fortunate 
senex! I know not to whom, in any age, that expression could with 
propriety have been used. . Long may he live to hear and to feel it !^ 

Johnson's love of littie children, which he discovered upon all occa- 
sions, calling them " pretty dears,'* and giving them sweetmeats, was 
an undoubted proof of the real humanity and gentieness of his disposition. 

His uncommon kindness to his sarants, and serious concern, not 
only for thdr comfort in this world, but their happiness in the next, was 
another unquestionable evidence of what all who were intimately ac- 
quainted with him, knew to be true. 

Nor would it be just under this head, to omit the fondness which he 
showed for animals which he had taken under his protection. I never 
shall forget the indulgence witii which he treated Hodge his cat: for 

"^ Mr. Cambridge enjoyed all the blessings here enumerated for many years after this 
passage was written. He died at his seat near Twickenham, Sept. 17, 1802, iu his 
eighty-sixth year — Malone. 
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whom be himself used to go out and buy oyeters, lest the BciraDts 
ImTing tb&t trouble should take a dislike to the poor creature. I am, 
uoluckily, one of those who have an antipathy to a cat, so that I am 
uneasy when in the room with one ; and I own, I frequently suffered a 
good deal from the presence of the some Hodge. 1 recollect bim one 
day EcrambUng up Dr. Johnson's breast, apparently with mnoh satis&c- 
tion, while my friend, smiling, and half-whistling, rubbed down bis bock, 
and pulled him by the tail ; and, when I observed be was a fine cat, say- 
ing : " Why, yea, Sir ; but I hare had cats whom I liked better than 
this;" and then, aa if perceiTing Hodge to be out of countenance, adding, 
" but he is a very fine eat, a very fine cat indeed." 

Thi 
Langto 
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He thought Mr. Beauclerk made a shrewd and judicious remark ta 
Mr. LangtoDi who, after haying been for the first time in company with 
a well known wit about town, waa warmly admiring and praising him, — 
** See him again," said BmmMk, 

His respect for the Hier a rch y, and particularly the dignitaries of the 
Church, has been more than once HThiliiiMl in the course of this work. 
Mr. Seward sawkim pgowjitod te tbs Aidttaii^ of York» ami described 
his bow to an Jtpwkhkkop, as such a atikfail ddboration of tanafe^ such 
an extension efSal^ siich a flexion of ho^, wmhtsf Midom mmmt been 
equalled. 

I canngftlMi^ BMBliMniit irith moA rngpi^ i^luA'kj la^ mm Bq^- 
genoeIk)slaik«|^«lBHlgrif kavingthe liMvyef agrfiKnily &!■» its 
foundor, TkoaMBHndiLki 1M4, leesidM aai iTIwfcifcifl by JohnaeD's^ 
pen. Swk wa» lii gpo^bMK to nn, dial wlien I innHMd l» adfeit 
huiiftrwgnat»imNv,l»iPM phMwed to say, "LslEat ksvtdi the 
materwb ymmmm miUmk^trnd I will do it both aa htim and BmijUi ; 
theiftlilille|aiiri^aMlea|iesof it be dhfiHtoi aawrious jImm &r 
second and pmenratim'* I can nowonff i» lit tetlcaii to sake 
up for d& kM, keepin^agr great mauler eteaiSIf in ww. WtmO^ his- 
tories, ]fte ik» WMfmrn wu^^rum ef Ite acciMAi^ exalt to wiitw ; and 
I wish th«k1iiywho niOly haw bleed wottM 1» smw caieftL ^ trace 
and asesrtaoft ili ePHM. S«ie have aiiBilHltft lu^gk aft tit history of 
the house «f Tfery :' h wmM he veil ff* mm^ eAen woM transmit 
their pedigrees to posterity^ with the same accuracy and generous zeal^ 
with which the noble lord, who compiled that work, has honoured and 
perpetuated his ancestry. 

On Thursday, AprU 10, 1 introdneed to him, at his house in Bolt- 
court, the Honourable and Reyerend William Stuart,' son of the Earl 
of Bute ; a gentleman tmly w<Hihy of being known to Johnson ; being, 
with all the adyantages of high Inorth, learning, trayel, and elegant maor 
ners, an exemplary parish priest in eyery respect. 

After sons compliments on both sides, the tour whidb Johnscm and I 
had made te the Hebrides was menti<med. — ^Johnson : *' I got an ac^ 
quisition of mme ideas by it than by anything that I reniember. I 
saw quke a diffnent system ei Ufe." Boswrll : *' You would not like^ 
to make the same journey again ?" J&wnao^ : *' Why no. Sir ; not the 
same : it is a tale tdd. Grayina, an ItajLtan critic, obseryee, that eyeiy 
man desires to see that cf which he has read ; but no man desires to 
read an account of what he has seen : so much does description fall 
short of reality. Description only exeites cariosity : seeing satisfies it. 
Other people may go aad see the Hebrides." Boswell : " I should 

^ yfxitteii hy John, Earl of Egmont — Malovr. 

8 At that time Vicar of Lncon, in BedferdihiTe, ^er» he lived for some years, and 
ftiUy merited the character given of him in the text; now [18003 Lord Archbishop ot 
Armagh, and Primate of Ireland. — Malom i. 
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wish to go ani aee some comrtry totellj ^fibrent from irhafc I li«Te been 
ttsed to ; aoch as Turicej, where tdigmi aad eTerythii^ «1m aie dife?Nit." 
JosKSON : ^ Y«B, Sir ; then am two subjects of eoriosity,*— theOhristiaa 
ymM and the Mahometan worid. Ali the vest may bo eoii3ideie4 &^ 
barbamuk" Boawsu: '^Fraj» Sir^is'Tha Twrkiih Spj' ageomne 
bo(^ ?" JoHsaos : *' 'Sn, Sir. Mrs. Maidef, m her Iile» sajs, that 
her faiher wtote ^o first two TohaMs : and in aaodrar booh» * Ihuton'a 
lak and Errors,' we fiad thai the rest was writtai by one Sailt, at two 
gnmeaa a sheet, ander ^ direcftimt of Dr. Midgeley."^ 

BoswELL : " This has been a very factioits reigii, owkig' to the too 
great indulgence of goyemment." Johnson : '' I think so, Sir. What 
at first was lenity, grew tiim^fy. Tet tya ia reasoning d posteriori, 
and may not be just. Supposing a few had at first been punished, I 
believe faction would have been crushed ; but it might haye been said, 
diat it was a sanguinary r^gn« A man camiot tell i jmori what will 
be best fsx gpy^nment to do* This reign has been yery unfortunate. 
We have had an unsaccessfid war ; but that dees not preye that we haye 
been ill goyemed. One side or other must pieyafl in war, as one 
er ^her mast wis at pkjj^ When we beat Louis,, we were not 
better gpomnnd ; aor wora Iha tteadi better governed when Loaia 
beat «a'\ 

On Saturday, April 12, I yisited him, iift cempaay with Ux* 
Windham, of Norfolk, whom, though a Whig, he highly yalued. One 
of the best things he ever said was ig this gentleman ; who, before he set 
out for Ireland as secretary to Lord Northmgton, when Lord Lieutenant, 
expressed to the sage some modest and virtuous doubts, whether he 
eeeld l»ring himself to practise ti^oee arts which it ia supposed a person 
in that situation has occasion to employ. ** Dcm't be afiaid. Sir," said 
Johnson, with a pleasant smile, ''yon will soon malte a iwy prstty 
rascal." 

He talked to-day a good deal of the wonderful extent and variety of 
London, and observed theub men of curious inquiry might see in it such 
modes of life as very few could even imagine. He in particular recom- 
mended to us to easplore Wappimg, which we resdved to do." 

Mr. Lowe, the painter, who was with him» was very much distressed 
that a large picture which he had painted was refinaed to be recmved into 

1 ** The Toikiflii Spy** was jaretended to have been written originally in Arabic; from 
Arabic tmirioted into Italian, and thence into Eng^sh. The real author of the work, 
which was, in fact, originally written in Italian, was I. P. Marana, a Genoese, who died 
•t Paris in 1698.— BofcWB&b. 

John Donton, in his life, says, that " Mr. WiUiatn Brad$hau> received from Mr. Midge- 
ley forty shillings a sheet for writing part of 'The Turkish Spy;'** but I do not find that 
ht any where menti(Mis StaUi as engaged in that work. — Malohb. 

a We aocoidingly cairiod our scImom into exeoalioa in Ootsler 179d^ but whether 
from that unif(nrmity which has in modem times, in a great d^ee, spread throogh eveiy 
Mtrt of the metropolis, or from our want of sufficient exertion, we were disappdnted.-* 

BDtWBLL. 
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the Exhibition of the Boyal Academy. Mrs. Thrale knew Johnson's 
character so superficially as to represent him as unwilling to do small 
acts of bencYolence, and mentions, in particular, that he would hardly 
take the trouble to write a letter in favour of his friends. The truth, 
however, is, that he was remarkable, in an extraordinary degree, for what 
she denies to him ; and, above all, for this very sort of kindness, writing 
letters for those to whom his solicitations might be of service. He now 
gave Mr. Lowe the following, of which I was diligent enough, with his 
permission, to take copies at the next coJBS9e-house, while Mr. Windham 
was 80 good as to stay by me. 

"TO SIB JOSHUA BETNOLDS. 

" Sib, April 12. 178S. 

"Mr. Lowe considers himself as cut off from all credit and all hope, by the 
r^ection of his picture firom the exhibition. Upon this work he has exhausted 
all his powers, and suspended all his expectations ; and certainly, to be refused an 
opportmiity of taking tiie opinion of the pablio, is in itself a very great hardship. 
It is to be condemned without a trial 

** If you could procure the revocation of this incapacitating edict, you would 
deliver an unhappy man from great afflictiim. The council has sometimes reversed 
its own determination ; and I hope that, by yoor interposition, this luckless pic- 
ture may be got admitted. 1 am, &c., 

"Sam. Johnson." 

«t0 mb. babbt. 
" Sib, April la, iTsa, 

'* Mr. Lowe's exclusion from the exhibition gives him more trouble than you 
and the other gentiemen of the coundl could imagine or intend. He considers 
disgrace and ruin as the inevitable consequence of your determination. 

** He says that some pictures have been received after rejection ; and if there 
be any such precedent, I earnestly entreat that you will use your interest in his 
&vour. Of his work I can say nothing ; I pretend not to judge of painting ; 
and thb picture I never saw : but I conceive it extremely hard to shut out any 
man from the possibility of success ; and therefore I repeat my request that yon 
will propose the re-consideration of Mr. Lowe's case ; and if there be any among 
the council with whom my name can have any weight, be pleased to communicate 
to them the desire of, Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 

**Sam. Johnson." 

Such intercession was too powerful to be resisted; and Mr. Lowe's 
performance was admitted at Somerset Place. The subject, as I re. 
collect, was the Deluge, at that point of time when the water was verging 
to the top of the last uncovered mountam. linear to the spot was seen 
the last of the antediluvian race, exclusive of those who were saved in 
the ark of Noah. This was one of those giants, tiien the inhabitants of 
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the eartki who had still strength to swim, and with one of his hands 
held aloft his infant child. Upon the small remaining dry spot appeared 
a famished lion, ready to spring at the child and devour it. Mr. Lowe 
told me that Johnson said to him, *' Sir, your picture is nohle and pro- 
bable. " ''A compliment indeed," said Mr. Lowe, ''from a man who 
cannot lie, and cannot be mistaken." 

About this tune be wrote to Mrs. Lucy Porter, mentioning his bad 
health, and that he intended a visit to Lichfield. "It is," says he, 
*' with no great expectation of amendment that I make every year a 
journey into the country ; but it is pleasant to visit those whose kind- 
ness has been often experienced." 

On April 18 (being Good Friday) I found him at breakfast, in his 
usual manner upon that day, drinking tea without milk, and eating a 
cross-bun to prevent faintness- We went to St. Clement's church, as 
formerly. When we came home from church, he placed himself on one 
of the stone seats at his garden door, and I took the other, and thus in 
the open air, and in a placid frame of mind, he talked away very easily. 
Johnson : ** Were I a country gentleman, I should not be very hospitor 
ble ; I should not have crowds in my house." Boswell: "Sir 
Alexander Dick teUs me, that he remembers having a thousand people 
in a year to dine at his house ; that is, reckoning each person as one^ 
each time that he dined there." Johnson : " That, Sir, is about three 
a day." Boswell : " How your statement lessens the idea." Johnson : 
" That, Sir, is the good of counting. It brings everything to a certainty, 
which before floated in the mind indefinitely." Boswell : " But Omne 
ignotvm pro magnifioo esti one is sorry to have this diminished." 
Johnson : " Sir, you should not allow yourself to be delighted with 
error." Boswell: "Three a-day seem but few." Johnson: "Nay, 
Sir, he who entertains three a-day does very liberally. And if there is 
a large fiunily, the poor entertain those three ; for they eat what the poor 
would get : there must be superfluous meat ; it must be given to the 
poor, or thrown out." Boswell : " I observe in London, tbat the poor 
go about and gather bones, which I understand are manufactured." 
Johnson : " l^es. Sir ; they boil them, and extract a grease from them 
for greasing wheels and other purposes. Of the best pieces they make 
a mock ivory, which is used for hafts to knives, and various other 
things ; the coarser pieces they bum and pound, and sell the ashes. '^ 
Boswell: "For what purpose, Sb?" Johnson: "Why, Sir for 
making a furnace for the chemists for melting iron. A paste made of 
burnt bones will stand a stronger heat than anything else. Consider, 
Sir, if you are to melt iron, you cannot line your pot with brass, 
because it is softer than iron, and would melt sooner ; nor with iron, for 
though malleable iron is harder than cast iron, yet it would not do ; but 
a paste of burnt bones will not melt." Boswell : "Do you know, Sir, 
I have discovered a manufacture to a great extent, of what you only 
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pidtb »t,-HKrapinf^ ami dryinfi^ the pad «f oraageiu^ At a {kboe ia 
Kewgtito-Btvtet, liiM is a prod^ns quantity pNpiind, wfaioh iSbej sell 
to the difliillon.'' Johfmn : ^ Sir, I Mivfe tk^ smke a higiMr tihiiig 
OBt of tiMB tbaa a •pint ; thej make wliat h oallod oraiige4Hitt«r, tiM 
ofl of tilt oimage inspiMated, whioh tiMy «ux poiKapn kv^ commoa 
pomatum, and make it fragrant The mk ^iom not iy off in the 
drying." 

Bmwell: '^I wish to have a geod iralled gaxden.*' Johhson : '*I 
4on\ think it wodd be worth l£e eiqMBse to you. We compute in 
Bngknd, a paric-wall at a thooeand poinde a mDe ; now a gaiden-waH 
must cost at least as much. Tou intend ywirtfeoi should grow higher 
than a deer will leap. Now let tb see ^-fer a faondnd pounds you could 
only hare ftrtj4e«r ei^pnae yardi. wIMi is ^wy iitUe ; isr two faondred 
peunde, you nay have eighty4eur squaie yavda, wfaidi ie ^pery wdL 
But when will you get the ^alue of two iinndnd pounds of waik, in 
fivdt, in your dimale? No, Sv, luoh ooBteudra widi Nature is not 
worth while. I wodd plant an orchard, and haoeiilenty of sudi frint 
at ripm w^ in your oountiy. My friend, Dr« Madden, of Irdand* 
said, that, 'in an orchard tiiere should be enough to eat, enough to lay 
mp^ enough >tobe«tolen, and enough to rot i^on ^ ground.' Gherriec 
tan an eariy fro^ ; you BMiy liave tiMm» and yon may liave ihe ear^ 
apples «nd pean.'* Bobwell : ^ We cannot have nonparak." Josk- 
sok: "Sir, you «an no meio lia?e nonpaMfls than you can ha¥0 
grapes." BoewEM. : ** We hare them. So- ; bat lliey Bte "nrj bad.** 
JoHNfiOir : ''Nay, Sir, never lay to Iumfo a tiling nwosly to eliow that 
yon cannot hams it. F^fom ground tiiat would let f» ior^ shillings you 
may have a large orchard ; and yon see it coots yon <m]^ forty shillings. 
Nay, you roBf graze the ground when tiie trees are grown up ; ym 
eannet, while tiiey are young." Boswill : ^I« not a good garden a 
teiy common tiimg in Engluid, Sir ? '* Joroeeoir : ** Not eo common. 
Sir, as ycm ima^ne. In Linoelnsfam tiMre is hardly an orchard ; in 
Stafiordsl^ very little fruit." Bobweli.: '^HasLangtonnoordiardr' 
Jowhook: "No, Shr." Boswxll: "How so, SiarV J<«K80H2 
" Why, Sir, fr^om the genttnl negligenoe of the couaUy. He has it not, 
beoanse nobody else has it." Bobwell: ^'A hot-house is a oortain 
thmg ; I may have that" Jdhsoon : ''A hothouse is pretty oortain ; 
but yon must ^ist build it, then yon must keep 'Sbkb m it, and you wamt 
havef a gardener to take oare of it." Bobwmx: "But if I have n 
gar^wur at any rate—" Joioroov: ^Why, yes." Bobwell: "1*4 
have it near my house ; there is no need to lutun k in the orchard." 
Johztbok: "Yes, Td have k near my house. I would plant a 

^ It is suggested to me, by an anonymous axmotator on my work, that Ibe xeaaon wl^ 
Br. Johnson collected the peels of squeezed oranges may be foond in the 858th Letter 
in Mn. Pioszi's CoUeotion, where it ^pean that he reoomaiended ** dried orange-pte^ 
ftasly powdered*** as a mQdicin&~*Botw£4L. 
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jrreat wamy eumntB; the fruit is good, and ihef BMke a pretty 
sweetmeat." 

I record ihk minute detail, windi «ome raaj think triftng, in order 
to e^ow clearly how tlus great man, whoee mind ooold gias^ encii lar^ 
-and eztensiye subjects, as he has i^w& in Ids literary labours, was 
yet well inlcxined in the common nSam of life, and loved to illustrate 
them. 

Mr. Walker, the celeiyrated naster of elocution, came in, and then 
we w^t up stain into the study. I asked him if he had taught many 
clergymen. Johnson: "I hope not." Walksr: "I have taugl^ 
-obAj one, and he is lihe best reader I ever iMard, not by my teaching, 
^but by ha own natural talents." Jconbon : ** Were he the best reader 
in ihe world, I woidd not have it told that he was taught." Here was 
<Mie of his peeuKar i»:ejudioes. Could it be any disadvantage to the 
clergyman to have it kiiown that he was tai^ht an easy and gnufxM 
delivery ? Boswisll : *' Will you not allow. Sir, tliat a man may be 
taught to read wdl ? " Johnson : ^ Why, Sir, so far as to read better 
than he might do wi&out bekg taught, yes. Pormerly it was supposed 
that there was no difference in reacUng, but that one read as well as 
another." BoawELL : ** It is wonderful to see old Shendan as enthu- 
masdc about oratory «s ever.'* Walker : " His enlliusiasm, as to what 
oratory will do, may be too great: but he reads well.*' Johnson: 
** He reads wdl, but he reads low ; and you know it is nmch easier to 
read low than to read high ; for when you read high, you are much more 
limited, your loudest note can be but one, and so the variety is less ia 
proportion to the loudness. Now senie people have occasion to speik 
to an extensive audience, and must speak IoimI to be heard." Walee& : 
*' The art is to read strong, though low." 

Talking of the origin of language; — Jowubqk: ^Dt must have 
come by inspiration. A thousand, nay, a million of children could not 
invent a language. While the organs are pliable, there is not under- 
standing enoi^ to form a language ; l^ the time that ihere is under- 
standing eBoi^;h, the organs are beoome stxE We know that after a 
certain age vre cannot leam to pronoimce a new language. No foreigner, 
who comes to England when advanced in life, ever pronounces Enghsh 
tolerably w^ ; at least such instances are very rare. When I maintain 
that language must have come by inspiration, I do not mean that inspi- 
ration is refuired for rhetoric, and all the beauties of language ; to 
when onoe man has language, we can conceive that he may gradually 
form modifications of it. I mean only that inspiration seems to me to 
be necessary to give man the faculty of speech ; to inform lum that he 
may have speech ; which I think he could no more find out wi&oot 
inspiration than cows <h* hogs woidd think of sudu a faealty.'* 
Walker : ** Do you think. Sir, that there are any perfect syaenymes in 
any language? " Johnson : *' Originally there were not ; hot by using 
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words negligentlyy or in poetry, one word comes to be confounded with 
another." 

He talked of Dr. Dodd. " A friend of mine,** said he, " came to 
me, and told me, that a lady wished to have Dr. Dodd's picture in a 
braoelety and asked me for a motto. I said, I could think of no better 
than Ourrat Lex. I was yeiy wilUng to have him pardoned ; that is, to 
have the sentence changed to transportation ; but, when he was once 
hanged, I did not wish he should be made a saint." 

Mrs. Bumey, wife of his friend Dr. Bumey, came in, and he seemed 
to be entertained with her conrersation. 

Ganick's funeral was talked of as extravagantly ezpenuve. John- 
son, from his dislike to exaggeration, would not allow that it was 
distinguished by any extraordinary pomp. '* Were there not six horses 
to each c(Midi? " said Mrs. Bumey. Johnson : ''Madam, there were 
no m(»e six horses than six phoenixes." 

Mrs. Bumey wondered that somerery beautiful new buildings should 
be erected in Moorfields, in so shocking a situation as between Bedlam 
and St. Luke's Hospital ; and said she could not live there. Johnson : 
''Nay, Madam, you see nothing there to hurt you. You no more 
think of madness by having windows that look to Bedlam, than you 
think of death by having windows that look to a churchyard." Mas. 
BuBNBT : " We may look to a churchyard. Sir ; for it is right that we 
should be kept in mind of death." Johnson : " Nay, Madam, if you 
go to that, it is right that we should be kept in mind of madness, which 
is occasioned by too much indulgence of imagination. I think a very 
moral use may be made of these new buildings ; I would have those 
who have heated imaginations live there, and take warning." Mrs. 
BuBNEY : *' But, Sir, many of the poor people that are mad, have 
become so from disease, or from distressing events. It is, therefore, 
not their fault, but their misfortune ; and therefore to think of them 
is a melancholy consideration." 

Time passed on in conversation till it was too late for the service of 
ihe churoh at three o'docL I took a walk, and left him alone for some 
time; then returned, and we had coffee and conversation again by 
ourselves. 

I stated the charactw of a noble friend of mine, as a curious case 
f<nr his opinion : — " He is the most inexplicable man to me that I ever 
knew. Can you explain him. Sir ? Ue is, I really believe, noble- 
minded, generous, and princely. But his most intimate friends may be 
separated from him for years, without his ever asking a question con- 
cerning them. He will meet them with a formality, a coldness, a 
stately indifference; but when they come close to him, and fairly 
engage him in conversation, they find him as easy, pleasant, and kind 
as t^y could wish. One then supposes that what is so agreeable will 
soon be renewed ; but stay away from him for half a year, and he will 
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neither call on yon, nor send to inquire about you." Johnbon : "Why, 
Sir, I cannot ascertain bis character exactly, as I do not know Lim ; 
but I should not like to have such a man for my friend. He may love 
study, and wish not to be interrupted by his friends ; Amid f urea lemporii. 
He may be a Mvolons man, and be so much occupied with petty pursuits, 
that he may not want iHends. Or he may haye a notion that there is a 
dignity in appearing indifferent, while he in fact may not be more indif- 
ferent at his heart tlian another," 

We irent to evening prayers at St. ClenKof s, at seven, and tbeu 
parted. 



CHAPTER VIII.— 1783. 

Ihcbeiii or LoHDOH, IKD in FarULATION — MlTDUL Attec 
IKTKIBH RlDDELL AND CnHHIHaHlH — Oh Corpvlenot — Goi 

Lmsm 01 CoHiciiNri — Millet'i viut Ebuv — Oh Rixdihs— Vusil ahd 

HQMIR — ClHT— Ho1FITAL1TI~Sh1UD1H—Fb1IBD3HIP— BlxSl'l FlCIUBIB — 
CuiDTItN DiTOTTON — RlCHlBD BUTEK — Mltl PbiMFI — COBBI •FOH DI NO — 

JoSHMK iTTiciiD IT Fiuiiiia — Ma. DiTiBB— JonMioM'i Rkcotbbi— TiaiTi 

B0CHE*T>B IHD HbUS— DkxtB 01 MbI. WiLIUMB — HllCBLLUIBaDI CoH- 

ON Sondaj, April 30, bdng EutetuiBj, after attending Bolemn iet- 
TLce at St. Panl's, I eame to Dr. Johnson, cmd found Mr. Lowe, 
the painter, sitting vith him. Mr. Lowe mentioned the great nmnbet 
of new buildings of late in Londm, jM that Dr. J ohnson had observed, 
that the number of inhabitants was not increased. Johhsoh : " Why, 
Sir, iho bills of mortality prove that no more people die now than 
formerly ; so it is pliua no more life. The renter of births prores 
nothing ; for not one-lenUi of the people of London are bom tiiere." 
BoswELt : " I believe. Sir, a great many of the ehildren bom in Lon- 
don dieeorly." Johnson: "Why, yes. Sir." Bobwell: "But thoea 
who do live, ore as stent and strong people as any : Dr. Price says, 
they must be naturally strong te get through." Johkson : " That b 
system. Sir. A great traveller observes, that it is s<ud there are no 
weak or deformed people among the Indians ; but he with much sagacity 
aswgns the reason of this, which is, that the hardship of tiieir life, as 
hunt^^ and fishers, does not allow weak or diseased children to grow 
up. Now had I been an Indian I must have died early ; my eyes 
would not have served me te get food. I indeed now could fish, give me 
English tackle ; but had I berai an Indian I must have starred, or they 
would hare knocked me on the head, when they saw I could do nothing. . 
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SoswsLL : ^* Perhaps tbey woidd have takon caro cf yoa : we are told 
th^ are fond of oratory ; you would have talked to them." Johssom : 
^' Nay, Sir, I Bhould net Jaave lived long enough to he fit to talk ; X 
ahould have heea dead before X wae ten years old. X>ep^id iqton it. 
Sir, a savage, when he k Imngry, will set cony ahout wkh him a 
ioohy of nine years old, who «aimot help hims^. They have bo 
a£k^»onv Sir." Bosw£U« : '' X haheve «atural a&otion, f^ whioh wa 
hear so mnoh, is very siaalL" iuBXiwam : ** Sir, natural affeotioa is 
nothing : but aBection fma pnnei|>]e and established duty, is seme- 
times wonderfully strong." Ix>wi^ ''A hrai. Sir, wiU feed her 
chickens in preference to herself." Johnson : ** But we don't know 
that the hen is hungry ; let the hen he ^xAj hungry, and I'll warrant 
she'll peck the com hersell X cock, I heUeve, wijil feed hens instead of 
himself ; but we don't know that the cock is hungry." Boswjsll : 
^* And iliat, Su:, is not from affection but gallantry. But some of the 
Indians have affection/' Johnson : '* Sir, that they help some of iheor 
children is plain ; for some of them live, which thqy could not do without 
being helped." 

I dined with him. The oompany were, Urs. Williams, Mrs. Des- 
xnoulins, and Mr. liowe. He segued not to be well, talked little, grew 
drowsy soon after dinner, and retired, upon whioh I went away. 

Having next day gone to Mr, Burke's seat in the country, from 
whence I was recalled by an express, that a near relation of mine had 
killed his antagcmist in a dud, and was himself dangerously wounded, I 
saw little of Dr. Johnson till Monday, April 28, when I spent a consi- 
derable part of \ki& day with him, and introduced the subject, which 
then chiefly occupied my mind. Johnson : " I do not see. Sir, that 
fighting is absolutely forbidden in scripture; I see revenge forbidden, 
but not self defence." Boswsll ; " The Quakers say it is ; ' Unto him 
that smiteth diee on onechedc, efo him also the other.' " J<mNBcnr : 
** But stay, Sir ; the text is meant only to have the effect of moderating 
passion ; it is plain that we are not to take it in a literal sense. We see 
this fit^om tiie eootext, where there am other fecmnmendati^ms, whidi I 
warrant you the Quaker will not take hteraily ; as, for instance, * From 
him that would borrow of thee, turn thou not away.' Let a man 
whose credit is bad, come to a Quaher, and say, ' Well, Sir, lend me a 
hundred p<amds ;' he wHl find him as unwilling la any other man. No, 
Sir, a man may shoot Ihe man who invades his character, as he may 
fiftioot him who attempts to break into his house.^ So in 17d5, my 

^ I titunk it neceasaiy to cautioii my renders against concluding that in tlik or aiiy 
other conversation of Dc Johnson, the^ have his serious and deliberate opinion on 
subject of duelling. In my ** Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides." 3 edf" - **** 
appears that he made this frank confession : " Nobody at times talks more 
do;" and ibid p. 231, "he fairly owned he could not eig[>lain tbf j| 
duelling." We may, therefore, infer that he could not think tb«t ji 
to inconsistent with the spirit of the Gospel. At the same 
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frieod, Tom Gumming the Quaker, said he would not fight, but he 
would drive an ammunition cart ; and we know that the Quakers have 
sent flannel widstcoats to our soldiers, to enable them to fight better.* 
Bos WELL : '* When a man is the aggressor, and by ill-usage forces on a 
duel in which be is killed, have we not little ground to hope that he is 
gone to a state of happiness ?" Johnson : ** Sir, we are not to judge 
deternunately of the state in which a man leases this life. He may in a 
moment have repented e^tually, and it is possible may have been ac- 
cepted of God. There is, in * Camden's Remains,' an epitaph upon a 
Tery wicked man, who was killed by a fall from his horse, in wUeh he is 
supposed to say, 

' Between the stirrop and the groond, 
I mercy asked, I mercj found.' " ^ 

BoswELL : " Is not the expresnon in the Burial-service, * in the ture and 
certain hope of a blessed resurrection,' too strong to be used indiscrimi- 
nately, and, indeed, sometimes when those over whose bodies it is said, 
have been notoriously profane ?" Johnson : *' It is sure and certain hope^ 
Sir ; not bdirf" I did not insist farther ; but cannot help thinking that 
less positive words would be more proper.* 

Talking of a man who was grown very fat, so as to be incommoded 
with corpulency ; he said, " He eats too much. Sir." Boswell : " I 
don't know. Sir ; you will see one man fat who eats moderately, and 
another lean Yrh(S eats a great deal." Johnson : " Nay, Sir,- whatever 
may he the quantity that a man eats, it is plain that if he is too fat, he 
has eaten more than he should have done. One man may have a diges* 
tion that consumes food better than conmion ; but it is certain tiiat 
solidity is increased by putting something to it." Boswell : '* But 

that from the prevalent ootiona of honour, m gentleman who reoeiyes m challenge is 
redaced to a dreadful altenatiTe. A remarkable instance of this is furnished by a danae 
in the will of the late Colonel Thomas, of the Guards, written the night before he fell in 
m duel, September 8, 1788 : '* In the first place, I commit my soul to Almi^ty God, in 
hopes of his mercy and pardon for the irreUgioiiB step I now (in compliance with the on- 
warrantable customs of this wicked woild) pot myself under the necessity of taking."— 

BOSWBLL. 

1 In repeating this q>itaph Johnson improved it The original runs thus: 
*' Betwixt the stirrup and the ground, 
Mercy I asked, mer^ I found." — ^Malonb. 

s Upon this olgeelaon thB BeTerend Mr. Balph Chorton, Fellow of Bnusenose Col- 
lie, Oxford, has £&TOored me with the following satisfactory observation. "The passage 
in the Burial-service does not mean the resurrection of the person inteired, but the general 
resurrection ; it is in sure and certun hope of the resurrection — not 7tU iMurreetioD. 
li^ere Uie deceased is really spoken of, the ei^ression is very different, * as our hope ia 
this our brother doth' C^^ hi Christ], m mode of speech consistent with everything but 
absolute certainty that the person departed doth not rest in Christ, whidi no one can be 
assured of without immediate revelation from Heaven. In the fint of these places, also, 
' eternal life' doea not necessarily mean etemi^ of bliss, but merely the etemi^ d[ the state, 
whether in happiness or in misery, to ensue upon the resurrection ; which is probably the 
sense of ' the life everlasting,' in the Apostles* Creed. See Wheatly and Bennet on the 
Ckmmon Prayer." — ^Boswbll. 
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may not solids STrell and be distended?" Johnson : ** Yes, Sir, they 
may swell and be distended ; but that is not fat." 

We talked of the accusation against a gentleman for supposed delin- 
queocies in India. Johnson : '' What foundation there is for accusa- 
tion I know not ; but they will not get at him. Where bad actions are 
committed at so a great distance, a delinquent can obscure the evidence 
till the scent becomes cold : there is a cloud between which cannot be 
penetrated : therefore all distant power is bad. I am clear that the best 
plan for the government of India is a despotic governor ; for if he be 
a good man, it is evidently the best government : and supposing him to 
be a bad man, it is better to have one plunderer than many. A 
governor, whose power is checked, lets others plunder, that he himself 
may be allowed to plunder ; but if despotic, he sees that the more he lets 
others plunder, the less there will be for himself, so he restrains them ; 
and though he himself plunders, the country is a gdner, compared with 
being plundered by numbers." 

I mentioned the very liberal payment which had been received for 
reviewing ; and, as evidence of this, that it had been proved in a trial, 
that Dr. Shebbeare had received six guineas a sheet for that kind of 
literary labour. Johnson : " Sir, he might get six guineas for a parti- 
cular sheet, but not communibus sheetibus,^^ Boswell : '' Pray, Sir, 
by a sheet of review is it meant that it shall be all of the writer's own 
composition ? or are extracts, made from the book reviewed, deducted ?" 
Johnson : " No, Sir ; it is a sheet, no matter of what." Boswell : 
** I think that it is not reasonable." Johnson : ** Yes, Sir, it is. A 
man will more easily write a sheet all his own, than read an octavo 
volume to get extracts." To one of Johnson's wonderful fertility of 
mind, 1 believe writing was really easier than reading and extracting ; 
but with ordinary men the case is very different. A great deal, indeed, 
will depend upon the care and judgment with which extracts are made. 
I can suppose the operation to be tedious and difficult ; but in many 
instances we must observe crude morsels cut out of books as if at ran- 
dom ; and when a large extract is made from one place, it surely may 
be done with very little trouble. One, however, I must acknowledge, 
might be led, from the practice of reviewers, to suppose that they take 
a pleasure in original writing ; for we often find, liiat instead of giving 
an accurate account of what has been done by the author whose work 
they are reviewing, which is surely the proper business of a literary 
journal, they produce some plausible and ingenious conceits of their own, 
upon the topics which have been discussed. 

Upon being told that old Mr. Sheridan, indignant at the neglect of 
his oratorical plans, had threatened to go to America — Johnson : '* I 
hope he will go to America.** Boswell : " The Americans don't want 
oratory." Johnson : ** But we can want Sheridan." 

On Monday, April 38, 1 found him at home in the forenoon, and 
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Mr. Seward with bnn. Horace havii^ been metttioned- B<»W£LXi r 
'* There is a great deal of thiakiog ib his works. One finda thenc 
ahnoit eivvrytking but leiigioD." Sswasd : " Be speaks ef his letom- 
ing to it, ia his Ode Fmem Deanm eaUor «« w^r^qmm^" Johksm ; 
** Sir, he was net in earnest ; thk was mereij' peeticaL'^ B08wxu» : 
" Thm aro^ I am aiaad, many people who hwm no religion at alL"^ 
SiWABDi ''And sensible people toow" Johsbos: "Why, Shr, net 
sansil^ in that leqpeot Thm siost be eUbor a natural or a moial 
ftiqadity, if one liies in a total nsfi^t of so fery inq ^wt tan t a concaeBn.'* 
Sewabd : *' I wonder tha* thive should be pee^ without nligien^"' 
JoHNW»r : " Sif, yen need not wonder at ^hb, when you eonsider ho^ 
hurge a proportion of almeet erery man's life is p assi d widuNrt thinkinf^ 
of it. I mysetf was for soooe yeaca totally regaid k sa of nligioB. 1% 
had dropped e«t of my mmd. It waa at an eariljr part (^ my liS^ 
SieknsBS brought it bads, and I hope I have nrnwr kst it smesi"^ 
BoswEix: "My dear Sir, what a man mast yon hate been, wi&ont 
mtig^l Why yon mrnt haipo gone on drinking, and swearing, 
luid-*-" JoHsaoN (wiMi a smile): " I drank enonf^ and swore enongh 
l» be fare.'* SiWiJU) : " One shonld think that skkness, and the vieir 
of dealh».woi^makomeee mn nygioos." Jenmaii: "Sir, they do^ 
not know hew to go abent it i the|F hetee not the first notion.. A ma» 
who has nsfer had religien bclera, no nK«e grows relii^oas,. whus he is 
nek, tlmn a man who hsa never kamad figmsoan eooat when he haa 
need of ealculationJ' 

I mentioned a worthy friend of enm wheot we Tafaied mndi^ hot 
ebserved that he was too ready to intsednce nligions diseoorse open att 
eecasions. JoHHSon : "Why, yes, Sk, ho will introdueor^gious di»* 
eooree without seeii^ whether it wHI end in instraction and impro^entenV 
or produce some ^ro&ne jest* He would introdnoe it in the eempaay of 
Wilkes, and twenty more sueh," 

I mentioned Ik* Johnson's exeellent distinetiim between liberty of 
eenscienee and liberty of teaehing. JoHirsoir : " Consider, Sir ; if jam 
hare ehildren whom you ymti to educate in the principles of the Ghm^ 
of England, and there o<»nes a Quaker who tries to perrert them to hia 
principles, yon woidd drive away the Quaker. You would not trust to> 
the j^edomination of right, which you bdiere is in your opinions ; yoift 
wUl ke^ wrong out of their heads* Now the vulgar are the children 
of the State K a^ one attanpts to teach them doctrines contrary tO; 
rwhi^ the State approves, the magistrate may and ought to lestraki 
him." Sewabd: '* Would you restrain private conversation. Sir?'* 
Johnson : " Why, Sir, it is dil^ult to say wtoe fnivate conversation 
begins and wha;e it ends. If we three dboald discuss even the great 
question coneeraing the existence of a Supreme Being by oursdves^ wo^ 
should not be restruned ; for that would be to put lua end to all improvo*^ 
ment But if we should discuse it in the presence of ten bo^^g* 
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fldio^ ghrk and as many bays, I think the magistrate would do well to 
pat us in the atoeks^ to finii^ the debate there.'* 

Lord Hwles had aoBt him a pieseat of a euiioua little, printed poem» 
«ii repairing the Uniyarsuby of Aberdeen, by David MaUoohf which h» 
thoni^ wwHd pkaee J<^D6on» as affE»rdiBg dear evidence thai MaUet 
had appewed even as a literaiy chaiacteF by the name of Jfa22o(;A^ hia 
ehanging nidiick to eae of seftor sounds had given Jdmsoa oeeasion to^ 
introdace him ioAo hia DictioBary, wider the ar^le^Ztoi.^ This piece 
wa8» I suppose^ (me <^ liiaUet'a first essaya.. It is preserved in hia 
works, with seveval variadmis. Jdmaoii Iwving lead aloud, fy^m iik^ 
beginning of it, where there wene aome common-^lace assertions as to* 
the superiority of ancient times : — *' How fidse/' said he, '' is all thk,. 
to say that in ajoeiflat times learning was not a disgrace to a peer as it 
k now. In andent tunes a peer waa as ignorant as any <»ie else* He 
weidd have been angry to have it thoo^t ha could write his name* 
Mm in andeait times daeed to stand &rtk with a dagiea of ignoranQO' 
with which nobody would dare now to stand forth. I am always angry, 
when I hear ancient times praised at the expense of modern times. 
There is now a great deal more learning in the world than there was 
formerly, for it ia universally diffiised. You have, perhaps, no man 
who knows as much Greek and Latin as Bentley ; no man who knows 
as much matiiematies as Newton ; but yeu have many nu»e men wha^ 
know Greek and Latin, and who know mathematics." 

On Thursday, May 1^ I visited him in the evening along with young 
Mr. Biiike» He said, " It is strange that there should be so little 
leading in the w(ffld, and so much writing. People in general do not 
willingly read, if they can have anything dbe to amuse them. Thero 
must be an external impulse ; enutlatien, or vanky, or avaiice. The 
progress which the understanding makes through a book, has moro 
pain than pleasure in it Language is scanty, and inadequate to express 
the nice gradations and mixtures ci our feelings. No man reads a book 
of science from pure inchnation. The books that we do read with 
pleasure are Hght compositions, which contain a quick succession of 
events. However, I have this year read all Virgil throng. I read a 
book of the ^neid every night ; so it was done in twelve nights, and I 
had a great delight in it. The Georgics did not give me so much 

* Mf^och, as Mr. Bindley observes to me, " contiiined to wnte hit name thus, t^fler ^ 
he emme to London. Hia ▼eraes prefixed to the second edition of Thinnson's ' Winter' ara 
so subscribed, and so are his Letters written in London, and published a few years ago 
in ' The European Magazine ;' but he soon afterwards adopted the alteration to MaQet, 
for he is so Cfdled in the list of subscribers to * Sarage'a Miscellanies,' printed in 1799; 
and thenceforward imifonnly MeMet^ in all his writings." — Malok b. 

A notion has been entertained that no such exemplification of Alicu is to be found in 
'* Johnson's Dictionary," and that the whole story was waggishly fabricated by Wilkes in 
** The North Briton." The real fact is, that it is not to be found in the folio or quarto 
editions, but was added by Johnson in his own octavo abridgment, in 1766.^— J. Boii- 

WSLL, JUN. 
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pleasure, except the fourth book. The Eclogues I hare ahnost all by 
heart I do not think the story of the ^neid interesting. I like the 
story of the Odyssey much better ; and this, not on account of the 
wonderful things which it contains ; for there are wonderful things 
enough in the ^neid — the ships of the Trojans turned to sea-nymphs, 
— ^the tree at Polydorus's tomb dropping blood. The story of ihe 
Odyssey is interesting, as a great part of it is domestic It has been 
said there is pleasure in writing, particularly in writing verses. I allow 
yon may have pleasure firom writing, aftw it is over, if you have written 
wdl ;^ but you don't go willingly to it again. I know, when I have 
been writing verses, I have run my finger down the margin, to see how 
many I had made, and how few I had to make." 

He seemed to be in a very placid humour, and altiiough I have no 
note of the particulars of young Mr. Burke's conversation, it is but 
justice to mention in general, that it was such that Dr. Johnson said to 
me afterwards, '* He did very well indeed ; I have a mind to tell his 
father." 

"TO Sm JOSHUA RETKOLDS. 

"Dear Sir, May 2, 1783. 

"The gentleman who wiuts on you with this, is Mr. Gmikshanks, who wishes 
to sacceed his friend Dr. Honter, as Professor of Anatomy in the Royal Academy. 
His qualifications are very generally known, and it adds dignity to the institu- 
tion that such men * are candidates. 

" I am. Sir, yonr most homble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

I have no minute of any interview with Johnson till Thursday, May 
1 5th, when I find what follows : — Boswell : *' I wish much to be in 
Parliament, Sir." Johnson : " Why, Sir, unless you come resolved 
to support any administration, you would be the worse for being in 
Parliament, because you would be obliged to live more ezpensiv^." 
Boswell : " Perhaps, Sir, I should be the less happy for being in Par- 
liament. I never would sell my vote, and I should be vexed if things 
went wrong." Johnson: "Thafs cant. Sir. It would not vex you 
more in the house than in the gallery: public affairs vex no man." 
Boswell : ** Have not they vexed yoursdf a littie, Sir ? Have not 
you been vexed by all the turbulence of this reign, and by that absurd 
vote of the House of Conunons, ' That the influence of the Crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished?*" Johnson : 
" Sir, I have never slept an hour less, nor eat an ounce less meat. I 
would have knocked the fEictious dogs on the head, to be sure ; but I 
was not vexed" Boswell : " I declare, Sir, upon my honour, I did 

i"Dnm pingit, frtiitur ajrtej postqaam pinserit, fruitur fructu artis.'^ [Seneca.) — 

KSABNBY. 

s Let it be rememcered, by those who accuse Dr. Johnaon of illiberality, that both 
were Scotchmen. — Boswell. 
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imagine I was vexed, and took a pride in it ; but it was, perhaps, cant ; 
for I own I neither eat less, nor slept less." Johnson: 'My dear 
friend, clear jonr mind of cant. You may talk as other people do : 
you may say to a man, ' Sir, I am your most humble servant' You 
are not his most humble servant. You may say, * These are bad times ; 
it is a melancholy thing to be reserved to such times.* You don't mind 
the times. You tell a man, ' I am sorry you had such bad weather the 
last day of your journey, and were so much wet.' You don't care six- 
pence whether he is wet or dry. You may t€Uk in this manner ; it is a 
mode of talking in society: but don't think fooUshly." 

I talked of living in the country. Johnson : '* Don't set up for what 
is called hospitality : it is a waste of time, and a waste of money ; you 
are eaten up, and not the more respected for your liberality. li your 
house be like an inn, nobody cares for you. A man who stays a week 
with another, makes him a slave for a week." Boswell : '* But there 
are people. Sir, who make their houses a home to theur guests, and are 
themselves quite easy." Johnson : " Then, Sir, home must be the 
same to the guests, and they need not come." 

Here he discovered a notion common enough in persons not much 
accustomed to entertain company, that there must be a degree of 
elaborate attention, otherwise company will think themselves neglected ; 
and such attention is no doubt very fatiguing. He proceeded : '* I would 
not, however, be a stranger in my own country ; I would visit my 
neighbours, and receive their visits; but I would not be in haste to 
return visits. If a gentleman comes to see me, I tell him he does me a 
great deal of honour. I do not go to see him perhaps for ten weeks ; 
then we are very complaisant to each other. No, Sir, you will have 
much more influence by giving or lending money where it is wanted, 
than by hospitality." 

On Saturday, May 17, 1 saw him for a short time. Having men- 
tioned tliat I had that morning been with old Mr. Sheridan, he 
remembered their former intimacy with a cordial warmth, and said to 
me, " Tell Mr. Sheridan, I shall be glad to see him, and shake hands 
with him." Boswell: "It is to me very wonderful that resentment 
should be kept up. so long." Johnson : " Why, Sir, it is not altogether 
resentment l^at he does not visit me ; it is partly fSalling out of the 
habit, — ^partly disgust, as one has at a drug that has made him sick. 
Besides, he knows that I laugh at his oratory." 

Another day I spoke of one of our friends, of whom he, as well as I, 
had a very high opinion. He expatiated in his praise ; but added, ** Sir, 
he is a cursed Wlug, a hottomUss Whig, as they all are now." 

I mentioned my expectations fr(Hn tibe interest of an eminent person 
then in power ; adding, "but I have no claim but the claim of friend- 
ship ; however, some people will go a great way for that motive." 

Johnson 2 " Sir, ihey wiU go «11 the way from that motive." A 

i J 
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^entieman talked ^ retiring. '^Nerer think of that," said Johnson. 
The gentleman urged, " I ahould then do no ilL" JoHKaoH : *' Nor no 
good dther. Sur, it woold he a ei^il suicide." 

On Monday, ICaj 26, 1 found him at tea, and the eelehrated Misa 
Borney, the anthor of "Evelina" and <' GecUia," with him. I ai^ed» 
if thcne woqid be any speakers in Pailiament, if there were no plaees to 
he obtained. Johnson ; " Yes, Sir. Why do you speak here ? Bither 
to instruct and entertain, whidi is a beneToient motive; or for distinetioii, 
which is a selfish mottva" I mentioned '* Cecilia." Johnson (with 
an air of animated satisfaction) ; '' Sir, if you talk of ' Gec»lia,' talk 
on. 

We talked of Mr. Barry's eihihiti(m of hia pietoroa. JoHNS<m : 
* ' Whatever the hand may have dcme, the mind has d<»ie its part. There 
is a grasp of mind there, which you fiiMl no where else."^ 

I asked, whether a man naturally virtuous, er one who has overcoma 
wicked mdinations, is the best. Johnson: ''Sir, to you, the man 
idio has overcome wicked inclinations is not tlie best. He has more 
merit to hinuelf, I would rather trust my mcmey to a man who has n> 
hands, and so a physical impossibility to steal, than to a man of the 
most honest principles. There is a witty satirical story of Foote. He 
had a small bust of Garrick placed up<m his bureau. * You may be 
surprised/ saidhe, ' that I allow him to be so near mygdd; but, yoa 
will observe, he has no hands.' " 

On Friday, May 29, being to set out f<x Scotiand next morning, I 
passed a part of tb^ day with him in nuM^e than usual earnestness ; aa 
his healtii was in a more precarious state than at any time when I had 
parted from him. He, however, was quick and lively, and mtical, as 
usual. I mentioned one who was a very learned man. Johnson : 
** Yes, Sir, he has a great deal of learning ; but it never lies straight. 
There is never ooe id^ by the side of another ; 'tis all entangled : and 
then he drives it so awkwardly upon conversation ! " 

I stated to him an anxious thought, by which a uncere Christian 
might be disturbed, even when conscious of having lived a good life^ so 
far as is consistent witii human infirmity ; he might fear that he ^ould 
afterwards fall away, and be guilty of such crimes as would render all 
his former religion vain. Could there be, upon this awfal subject, sudi 
a thing as balancing of accounts ; suppose a man who has led a good 
Vie for seven years, commits an act <^ wickedness, and instantiy dies, 
will his former good life have any eSdct in his fietvour ? Johnson : 
** Sir, if a man has led a good life for sev^ years, and then is hurried 
by passion to do what is wrong, and is suddenly caxried off, dep^id 
upon it he will have the reward of his seven years' good life : Gob will 
not take a catch of him. Upon tlus principle Edchard Baxter beeves 

' In lir. Bany't printed analynt, or description of tbete pictores, be ipeahi of John- 
ton's dutracter in the lughest tenoa^-'BotwB&L. 
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The foUowiDg b another instance of his active benevolence : — 

" TO SIB JOSHUA BETNOLDS. 
" BbAB Sib, June a, 17S8. 

** I have sent yoa some of my godson's ^ perfomianoes, of which I do not 
pretend to form any opinion. When I todc tiie liberty of mentionhig him to 
yon, I did not know what I have since been toM, that Mr. Moser had admitted 
hhn among the students of the Academy. What more can be done for him, I 
earnestly entreat yoa to consider ; for I am very desirous that he should derive 
•ome advantage firom my connection with him. If you are inclined to see him, 
I will bring him to wait on you at any time that yon shall he pleased to appoint 

" I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Sail Johnson." 

My anxious apprehenaons at parting with him this year proved to 
be but too well founded ; for not long afterwards he had a dreadful 
stroke of the palsy, of which there are very full and accurate accounts 
in letters written by himself , to show with what composure of mind, and 
zeugnation to the Divine Will, his steady piety enabled him to behave. 



<4 



TO MB. EDMUND ALLEN. 



"BeAB Sib, Jane 17, 1788. 

" It has pleased Gfod, this monung, to deprive me of the powers of speech ; 
and as I do not know but that it may be his farther good pleasure to deprive 
me soon of my senses, I request you will, on the receipt of this note^ come to 
me, and act for me, as the eidgenoies of my case may require. 

" I am, nnoerely yours, 

•' Sam. Johnson." 

« TO the BETEBEND DB. JOHN TATLOB. 

•* DeaB Sib, Jane 17, 1783 

** It has {leased God, by a paralytic stroke in the night, to deprive me of 
speech. 

"I am very desirous of Dr. Heberden's assistance, as I think my case is 
not past remedy. Let me see you as soon as it is possible. Bring Dr. Heber- 
den with you, if you can ; but come yourself at all events. I am glad you are 
so well, when I am so dreadfully attacked. 

"I think that by a speedy application of stimulants much may he done. 
I question if a vomit, vigorous and rough, would not rouse the organs of speech 
to action. As it b too early to send, I will try to recollect what I can, that 
can be suspected to have brought on this dreadful distress. 

"I have been accustomed to bleed frequently for an asthmatic compliunt^ 
but have forborne for some time by Dr. Pepys's persuasion, who percdved my 
1^ begmning to swell I sometimes alleviate a painful, or, more prqperly, aa 
oppressive, constriction of my chest, by opiates ; and have lately token opium 

1 Son of Mr Samuel Paterson.— BoswaLU 
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frequently, but the Ust, or two last times, in smaller qaantiUes. My largest 
dose is three grains^ and last night I took bat two. Ton will suggest these 
things (and they are all that I can call to mind) to Dr. Heberden. 

"lam, &C., 

"Sam. Johnson." 

Two days afiter he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale '^ 

"On Monday, the 16th, I sat for my picture [to Miss Keynolds], ant^ 
walked a considerable way with cttle inconvenience. In the afternoon and 
evening I felt myself light and oas^, and began to plan schemes of life. Thns I 
went to bed, and in a short t ime waked and sat up, as has been long my 
custom, when I felt a confhsior and indistinctness in my head, which lasted 
I suppose about half a minute. I was alarmed, and prayed God, thai however 
he might afflict my body, he would spare my understanding. This prayer, that 
I might try the integrity of my faculties, I made in Latin verse. The lines 
were not very good, but I knew them not to be very good : I made them easily, 
and concluded myself to be unimpaired in my faculties. 

*' Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a paralytic stroke, and that my 
speech was taken from me. I had no pain, and so little dejection in this dread- 
ful state, that I wondered at my own apathy, and considered that perhaps death 
itself when it should come, would excite less horror than seems now to attend it 

"In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took two drams. Wine has been 
celebrated for the production of eloquence. I put myself into violent motion, 
and I think repeated it : but all was vain. I then went to bed, and, strange as 
it may seem, I think slept When I saw light, it was time to contrive what I 
should da Though God stopped my speech, he lefl me my hand ; I enjoyed a 
mercy which was not granted to my dear friend Lawrence, who now perhaps 
overlooks me as I am writing, and rejoices that I have what he wanted. My 
first note was necessarily to my servant^ who came in talking, and could not 
immediately comprehend why he should read what I put into his hands. 

" I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might have a discreet friend at 
hand, to act as occasion should require. In penning this note, I had some 
difficulty; my hand, 1 knew not how nor why, made wrong letters. I then 
wrote to Dr. Taylor to come to me, and bring Dr. Heberden : and I sent to Dr. 
Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. My physicians are very friendly, and give 
me great hopes ; but you may imagine my situation. I have so far recovered 
my vocal powers as to repeat the Lord's Prayer with no very imperfect articula* 
tion. My memory, I hope, yet remains as it was ; but such an attack produces 
solicitude for the Kifety of every fiujulty." 

" TO MR. THOMAS DAYIES. 
" Dear Sir, June 18, 1783. 

"I have had, indeed, a voy heavy blow ; but Gtod, who yet spares my life^ 
I humbly hope will spare my understanding, and restore my speech. As I am 
not at all helpless, I want no particnlar assistance, but am strongly affected by 
Mrs. Davies's tenderness; and when I think she can do me good, shall be very 
glad to call upon her. I had ordered friends to be shut out, but one or two 

* Vol. ii. p. 268 of Mrs. Thrale's CoUeetion.— BoiWBU.. 
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have louai the mgr in ; and if jw mom job iImU be admitted, ftrlfaiowaot 
wkxaloanseetbaftwiUkingiBOieaimiBeMeBt en his tongne^ ornote kindoMft 

in his heart *' I m, Ik., 

" Sail Johnson." 

It gives me great pleasure to preserve siieh a memorial of Johnson's 
regard for Mr. Davies, to whom I was indebted for my introdnction ta 
Aim.^ He indeed loved Daviw oordialljt «f whidi I shall give th& 
following little evidenoe. One day, when lie had tnated him with too 
iso^ asperity. Tone, who was not without pride a&d spirit, went off m 
a paasioii ; hot he had hardly reached home, wheo Frank, who had 
been sent after him, ddivwed this note: ^C<Mne,eome, deer Davies, I 
am always sony when we qnanel ; send me word that we are friends.*' 

"10 JAHBS BOisWEUt xe<^ 

"DbAB8is, London, Jdj 8,178a. 

" Your anxiety aboat mj health is vefy frientHj, and very agreeable wiA 
your general kmdnewii. I have, indeed, had a verj frightid blow. On the 17th 
of hut month, aboot three in the monuDg, as near as I can goeee, I pereetved 
mjself almost tetallj deprived of speech. I had no pain. My organs were m> 
obstnieted thai I eoaJd aay no, but coold searcel j say ^m. I wrote the necessary 
directioDs, hr it jdeaaed God to spare my hand, and sent fx Dr. Heberden and 
Dr. Broeklesby. Betireen the time in which I diseovored my own disorder, 
and that in i^ioh I sent for the doctors, I had, I believe, in ^te of ray sorprise 
and solicitade^ a little sleep, and natmpc began to renew its eperadons. They 
earns and gave the dweetioBS wtaok the cKsease reqinred, and from thai tiflse I 
have been oontinoaUy improving in articsktion. I can now speak ; bat tm 
nerves are weak, and I cannot eontinae diseouse lang ; bnt strragth, I hspe; 
will retom. l%e pkysieiaas consider me as cored. I was laat 9miday at 
church. On Tuesday I to(^ an ahring to Hempstead, and dhmd with the OMI^ 
where Lord Palmerston was proposed, and, against nly opinicn, was r^eeted.*" 
I dengaed to go next week with Mr. Langton, to Bo(^erter, where I pupose i»> 
ftay about ten di^ and then try some other air. I have many kind invitaticML 
Toor brother has very frequently inqoired after me. Most of my friends hanc^ 
indeed, been very attentiva. Thank dear Lord Hailes lor his present. 

'* I hope yon fonnd at year retnm ever3rthing gay and prosperons, and yoK* 
lady in partie rf sr, quite recc yer c d and ooaftrmed. Pl^ her nqr respects. 

*' I am, dear Sfar, yoor most homble servant, 

''Saic JoHirsov.** 

"TO MB8.LUCT PORTIB, IIT UCBFIELD. 

" DeaB Madam, London, July 6, 178S. 

**Tbe account wluch you give of your health is but mdancholy. May it 
please Gob to restore yon. My disease a&cted my q^ieedi, and still omtinaei^ 

1 Poor Derrick, however, thoos^ be did not hmuelf introdace me to Pc Johnson aa 
lie promised, had the merit of introdacing me to Davies, the immediate introdactor.-* 

BOSWBLL. 

s His lordship was aooa after ehoaen, and is now a aember of ^ Clab.-^BoswBUi. 
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in some degree, to olMtract my ntteranoe ; my Toice is distinct enough for a 
while ; but the organs being still weak are qniokly weary ; but in other respects 
I am, I think, rather better than I have lately been ; and can let you know my 
state without the help of any other hand. 

''In the opinion of my friends, and m my own, I am gradually mending 
The phymcians consider me as cored, and 1 had leare foar days ago, to wash the 
cantharides from my head. Last Tuesday 1 dined at the Ohtb. 

(* I am going next week into Kent, and 'purpose to change the ur frequently 
tins summer; whedier I shall wander so &t as StafiRxrd^ire 1 cannot telL I 
should be glad to come. Eetum my thanks to Mrs. Gobb^ and Mr. Pearson, 
and all that have shown attention to me. 

"Let us^ my dear, pray for one another, and consider our suffonngs as notices 
mercifully giyen us to prepare ourselTes for another state. 

" I live now but in a melandioly way. My old friend Mr. Levett is dead, who 
fived with me in the house, and was usefol and companionaMe ; Mrs. Desmoulins 
is gone away; and Mrs. Williams is so much decayed, that she can add little to 
another's gratifications. The world passes away, and we are passing with it ; 
but there is, doubtless, another world, which will endure ibr ever. Let us all & 
ourselves for it "I am, &c, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

Such was the general Tigour of his constituti<Hi, that he recovered 
from this alarming and aeyexe attack with wonderful quickness ; so that 
in July he was able to make a visit to Mr. Langton at Rochester, where 
he passed about a ibrtnighty and made little excursions as easily as at 
any time of his life. In August he went as far as the nmghbourhood ot 
Sfidisbury, to Heale, the seat of William Bowles, Esq., a gentleman 
whom I have heard him praise for exemplary religious order in his 
fJEunily. In his diary I find a short but honourable mention of this visit : 
— '* August 28, 1 came to Heale without frUigue. SO, I am entertained 
quite to my mind." * 

> In hit letter to Mrs. Thxale, written on the 18th of ADgost^ we find the Mowing 
melancholy paragraph :— 

'' I am now broken with disease, without the alleyiatiou of familiar friendship or do- 
mutic aoeietj : I have no middle stale iMtween elamonr and sUenoe, between genend con- 
Tersation and aeU4anBentiBg s^tade. Lerett is dead, and poor Williams is makii^ haate 
to die: I Iomw not if d>ewUl«verBioce come oittcrf her chamber.** 

In a subsequent letter, Aiagaai 3e,he adds, ** Hrs. Williams fancies now and then that 
she grows better ; bat hear vital powers appear to be slowly burning oat Nobody thinks, 
however, that she will very soon be quite wasted, and as die suffers me to be <tf very litde 
Qse to her I have determined to pasa some time with Mr. Bowleg near SaHsboiy, and 
have taken a plaee for Thursday. 

" Some benefit may be perhaps received from change of air, some tram diange of com- 
pany, and some from mere change of place. It is not easy to. grow well in a chamber 
where one has long been sick, and wnere everything seen, and every person speaking, 
revives and impresses images of pun. Though it be true that no man can run away firom 
himself, yet he may escape frtnn many causes of indess nneasineas. ThMi th€ wUmd U U» 
own pUtee, is the boast of a &llen angel that had learned to lie. External locality has 
great effects, at least upon all embodied beings. I hope thb little joamey will affixd 
at least some soiq^ense of melancholy."— Malohb. 
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"TO BB. BROCKLESBT. 

** DeaB Sib, Heale, near Saliaborjr, Aug. 29, 1788. 

** Without appearing to want a jngt senae of your kind attention, I cannot 
omit to give an acooont of the day which seemed to appear in some sort perilous. 
I rose at &we, and went out at uz; and having reached Salisbury about nine, 
went forward a few miles in my friend's chariot I was no more wearied with 
the journey, though it was a Idgli-hnng, rough coach, than I should have been 
fixrty years ago. We shall now see what air will do. The oountiy is all a plain, 
and the house in which 1 am, so fiur as I can judge from my window, for I write 
before I have left my chamber, is sufficiently pleasant 

** Be so kind as to continue your attention to Mrs, Williams ; it is great oon^ 
folation to the well, and still greater to the uck, that they find themselves not 
neglected ; and I know that yon will be desirous of giving comfort, even where yoa 
have no great hope of giving help. 

'* Since I wrote the former part of the letter, I find that by the course of the 
post I cannot send it before the thurty-first 

" I am, &C., 

"Sam. Johnson." 

' While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. Brocklesbyi acquainting 
him of the death of Mrs. Williams,^ which affected him a good deaL 
Though for several years her temper had not been complacent, she had 
vaiuahle qualities, and her departure leftb a blank in his house. Upon 
this occasion he, according to his habitual course of piety, composed a 
prayer.* 

I shall hero insert a few particulars concerning him, with which I 
have been favoured by one of his friends. 

" He had once conceived the design of writing the Life of Oliver 
Gromwel], saying, that he thought it must be highly curious to trace 
his extraordinary rise to the supreme power, from so obscure a begin- 
ning. He at length laid aside his scheme, on discovering that all that 
can be told of him is abeady in print ; and that it is impracticable to 



> In his letter to ICist SoBSima Thrale, Sept 9, 1788, he thus writes: ''Prty show 
Mamma this passage of a kiter firom Dr. Brocklesby. ' Blis. Williams, from mere inani- 
tion, has at length paid the great debt to nature abont three o'clock this morning. (Sept. 
6) She died without a strngg^e, retaining her fecolties to the veiy last, and, as she ex- 
pressed it, having set her iMmse in order, was prepared to leave it, at the last sommons of 
nature.*" 

In his letter to Mrs. Thrale, Sept 22, he adds, ** Poor Williams has, I hope, seen the 
end of her afflictions. She acted with prudence, and she bore with fortitude. She has 
left me. 

' Thou thy weary task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages. 

Had she had good humour and prompt dooution, her universal curiosity and comprehensive 
knowledge would have made her .the delight of all that knew her. She has left her little 
to your charity schooL** — ^Malons. 

> " Prayers and Meditations," p. 226. 
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procure anj authentic kiformation in addition to what the world is 
ahready possessed of." ^ 

" He had likewise projected, but at what part of his life is not known, 
a work to show how small a quantity of beal fiotion there is in the 
world ; and that the same images, with very little variationy have 
served all the authors who have ever written." 

" His thoughts, in the latter part of his life, were frequently employed 
on his deceased friends. He often muttered these, or such like sen- 
tences : ' Poor man ! and then he died.' " 

" Speaking of a certain literary friend, ' He is a very pompous 
puzzling fellow,' said he ; 'he lent me a letter once that somebody 
had written to him, no matter what it was about ; but he wanted to 
have the letter back, and expressed a mighty value for it ; he hoped it 
was to be met with again, he would not lose it for a thousand pounds. 
I Idd my hand upon it soon afterwards, and gave it him. I believe I 
said I was very glad to have met with it Oh, then he did not know 
that it signified anything. So you see, when the letter was lost it was 
worth a thousand pounds, and when it was found it was not worth a 
forthing." 

'' The style and character of his conversation is pretty generally 
known ; it was certainly conducted in con£drmity with a precept of 
Lord Bacon, but it is not clear, I apprehend, that this conformity 
was either perceived or intended by Johnson. The precept alluded 
to is as follows : — ' In all kinds of speech, either pleasant, grave, 
severe, or ordinaxy, it is convenient to speak leisurely, and rather 
drawlingly than hastily ; because hasty speech confounds the memory, 
and oftentimes, besides tlx unseemliness, drives a man either to stam- 
mering, a nonplus, or harping on that which should follow ; whereas 
a slow speech confirmeth the memoxy, addeth a conceit of wisdom 
to the hearers, besides a se^nliness of speech and countenance. '* 
Br. Johnson's method of conversation was certainly calculated 
to excite attention, and to amuse and instruct (as it happened), 
without wearying or confusing his company. He was idways most 
perfectly clear and perspicuous ; and his language was so accurate, 
and his sentences so neady constructed, that his conversation might 

' Mr. Malone obscares, ** This, however, was entirely a mistake, as appears from the 
Memoirs published by Mr. Noble. Had Johnson been fumijihed with the materials 
which the industry of that gentleman has procured, and with others which, it is believed, 
are yet preserved in manuscript, he would, without doubt, have produced a most Yaluable 
and curious history of Cromwell's life." 

I may add, that, had J<^mson given us a Life of Cromwell, we should not have been 
dii^usted in numberless instances with—'' My Lord Protector** and " My Lady Pro- 
tectress;" and certainly the brutal ruffian who presided in the bloody ausembly that 
murder^ their sovereign would have been characterised by very different ^ithets than 
those which are applied to him in this work, where we find him described as " the bold 
and determined Bradshaw." — Malonr. 

a Hints for Civil Conversation. — ^Bacon's Works, 4to., vol i;, p. 671.— Malomb. 
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1»TB bom ftU printiid wkhoat anj oonectiaiu At the same ibaae, 
it was easy and natural ; the accuracy of it had no appearance of 
lAbooTy coDstrainty or sliffiieBS ; he seemed more correct than others, 
bjT the foroe of hi^ and the customary exercises of his powosfal 
mind." 

" He spoke ofiben in praise of Fraioh literature* * The French are 
erefllfent in this,' be would say; 'they haye a book on every subject.' 
From what he had seen of them be denied them the praise of sopenor 
politeness, and mentioned, with yerj Ti^Ue disgust, the custom they 
baM of ^pitting on the floors of their apartments. ' This^' said tl^ 
Doetor, 'is as grosa a thing as can well be done ; and one wonders bow 
any man, or set of men, can persist in so o&nsi^e a practice for a Yrkole 
day together ; one sboold expeot that the flrsteffort towards ciTilizatiaB 
woidd remow it eivD among saTSges.' ** 

^'Baxtei's Beasonsof the Christian Reli|^OD,' be thoi^t oonUined 
the best coOeotion of the endenoes of the diiini^ of the Cbiistiaii 
system." 

^Chemistry was always an interesting punuit with Dr. Johnson. 
Whilst be was in Wiltshue be attended some experiments that ir&e 
made bj a physidtfi at Salisbuiy, en the new kmds of air. In the 
course of the experiments, fieqnent mmtion being made of Dr. Priestley', 
%. Johnson knit bis brows, and in a stem manner inquired, ' Wby 4o 
we bear so much of Dr. Priestley ! ^ He was very pioptfly answered. 



^ I do not wonder «t Johnson's diq^leasnie when the nsme of Dr. Priestly was men 
tioned; for I knowno wxiter who has been suffered to pabliah more pemidoas doctrines. 
I shall instance only three. Pint, MateridU$m; hj which wnmd is denied to huBMB 
aalare, n^ch, if beliered, must defriTe as of every itovitod frinemle. Seoosfdljf; 
jr«sesi%; or the doctrine that erwy action, whether good or bad, is indoded in an no- 
ehangeable and onaroidable system ; a notion ntteriy sabversiTe of moral government. 
ThinDy, that we have no reason to think that the A'mv werid (which, as he is pleased to 
inf'orm OS, will be adq^ed to cor merely improved natm;^ will be mateiially diffsreot 
ftoB this; whieh, if beUered, would sink wretched mortals into despiCr, as they could 
no longer hope for the " rest that remaineth for the people of God,** or for that h^pineaa 
wlddi is rerealed to ns as something beyond oar present eonoeptions ; bat would fed 
imnsdvos doomed to a eontinnation of the oneasy state onder which they now gRMn. 
• mj nothing of the petulant inlempwance with whidi he dares to insolt the Tonerable 
eitahlishmenti of his ooontiy. 

As a specimen of his writings, I dudl quote Hm following passage, which appears to 
me eqoaUy absurd and impious, and whieh might have been retorted upon him by the 
nMn who were proseouled lor burning his bouse. ** I cannot," says lie^ '* as a necMson'ois 
(meaning n t ee t mt mrian)^ hate owy eion ; beeanse I consider 1^ as hei$t§,m. all reipeotSy 
just what God has mods him io he; and also as doing, wiih retpeet to wm^ nothing bot 
what he was expnmlif detigned and mppoimtod to do; Gon being the otUjf omtoe, and men 
nothing more than the ins^rufnenis in his hands to eMotle all hit pUantm,*' — Ulnstrstinna 
efPhilosopUcal Necessity, p. 111. 

The Ber. Dr. Fsnr, in a late tract, appears to suj^oee that Dr. Johiuou not «■% 
ondured, hmt oft wes f eoUoiied, an interview with Dr. Priettkv, In jostaoe to Dr. Johnson. 
1 dedare my firm bdief that he never c^ My iUuslrioos friend was particularly reao- 
htte in not giving eountomnoe to men whose writii^ he omndered as pemidous to 
sodety. I was present at Oxford when Dr. Price, even belbre he had rendered himaslf an 
generally obnoaioas by his zeal iot the French revolution, came into a company when 
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* Sir, because we are indebted to Him for these important discoreries.' 
On tiiis Dr. Johnson appeared wdl content, and replied, ' Well, well, I 
belieye we are ; and let every man have the honour ho has merited.' " 

" A friend was one day, about two jears before his death, struck with 
some instance of Dr. Johnson '« great candour. ' Well, Sir,' said he, * I 
will always say that you are a Teryeaa^ man' — 'Will you?' replied 
the Doctor ; ' I doubt then you wil be wiy singular. But indeed, Sir,' 
continued he, ' I look upon myself to he a man very much misunderstood. 
I am not an uncandid, nor am I a severe man. I sometimes say more 
than I mean, in jest : and people are apt to believe me serious : however, 
I am more candid than I was when I was younger. As I know more of 
mankind, I expect less of them, and am r^y now to call a man a good 
man, upon easier terms than I was formeriy.' " 

JohnMm was, who iastantly left the room. Mach more would he have reprobated Dr. 

IMestley. 

Whoever wishes to see a perfect delineatioa of this UUrary Jack of all tradet^ may 
find it in an ingenious tract, entitled, *' A small WholeJength of Dr. Priestley/' printed 
kOT Bivingtons, in St. Faiil'8.4hnrchyard.— Boswsll. 
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Janwan't Ritdih rtoic Hiili— Bii Ili-hiilth— Hi 

riCTIOHl— UmI. SlDIKlHl-^IHILB— DuTH DI Mr. PoI 

Tov — Lain Ciii.i)Li IKD UmL Cnirom — JaBHtoH' 

CULIILI'I TUSICDT— UxCOMITIinTlOHlL iKFLriKCI I 

Pii» — HicxLK, mo nil Tuhiution 

OlUlH, AND JaHMMN't BlVVTtTiaH DF TBI 1 

ON hia retutn Irom Heak he wrote to Dr. Bnmej ;— 
" I came home on the IStli of September, at noon, to m to? ditconaolkte 
houB, YoD and I bare lost our ftiendi ; but jon Iutb more frieoda at lioine. 
Uf domestic ccmpanion u talcen from me. 8be ii moch mined, for bet acqol- 
eitioiu were nunj, and her cnrioaitj oniveml ; so that ihe partotA of ereiy 
coorerMtion. I am not wdl eDoogh to go mooh out ; and to ut, and tai, or 
&at alone, is I'crj weariBome. I bIwbjb mnn to send m; complimenti to all iht 

His fortitude aad patience met with severe tii&ts daring this year. 
The stroke of the p&lsj has heen related oircumstaDtiallj ; hut he was 
also afflicted vith the gont, and was, beaidea, troubled with a complunt 
which not only was attended with immediate inconvenience, but 
threatened him with a cbirurgical operation, from which most men 
would shnnk. The complaint waa a tarooeeU, which Jobnaon bore 
with uncommon finnness, and was not at all fnght«ned while he looked 
'orward to amputatbn. He was attended bj Mr. Pott and Ur. Cnuk- 
shank. J have before me a letter of the 3Dth of Julj this year, to Ur 
Cndkshank, in which he aajs : " 1 am going to put tnyself into jronr 
hands :" and another accompanfing a aet of his " Lives of the Poets," 
in which he says, " I beg joor acoq>tance of these volumes, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the great fovonrs which you have bestowed on. Sir, jonr 
most obliged and most humble BervaDt." I have in my posseBsion several 
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more letters from him to Mr. Gruikahank, and also to Dr. Mudge, at 
Plymouth, which it would he improper to insert, as they are filled with 
unpleasing technical details. I shall, however, extract &om his letters to 
Dr. Mudge such passages as show either a felicity of expression or the 
undaunted state of his mind. 

'* My convioticm of your skill, and my belief of your friendship, determine me 
to entreat your opinion and adyioe." 

"In this state I with great earnestness desire yon to tell me what is to be 
done. Excision is doubtless necessary to the cure, and I know not any means of 
palliation. The operation is doubtless piuniul ; but is it dangerous ? The pain 
I hope to endure with decency ; • but I am loath to put life into much hazard." 

" By representing the gout as an antagonist to the palsy, you have said enough 
to make it welcome. This is not strictly the first fit ; but I hope it is as good as 
the first ; for it is the second that ever confined me ; and the first was ten ycars- 
ago, much less fierce and fiery than this." 

" Write, dear Sir, mhat you can to inform or encourage me. The operation b 
cot delayed by any fears or objections of mine." 

" TO BENNET lANGTON, ESQ. 

" Dear Sir, London, Sept. 39, 1788. 

" You may very reasonably charge me with insensibility of your kindness and 
that of Lady Bothes, since I have suffered so much time to pass without paying any 
acknowledgment I now, at last, return my thanks ; and why I did it not sooner 
I ought to tell you. I went into Wiltshire as soon as I well could, and was there 
much employed in palliating my own malady. Disease produces much selfish-^ 
ness. A man in pain is looking alter ease ; and lets most other things go as- 
chance shall dispose of them. In the meantuie I have lost a companion,^ to* 
whom I have had recourse for domestic amusesient for thirty years, and whose 
variety of knowledge never was exhausted ; and now return to a habitation vacant 
and desolate. I carry about a very troublesome and dangerous complaint which 
admits no cure but by the chirurgical knife. Let me have your prayers. 

"lam, &c. Sam. Johnson." 

Happily the complaint abated without his being put to the torture of 
amputation. But we must surely admire the manly resolution which he 
discovered, while it hung over him. 

In a letter to the same gentleman he writes. '* The gout has, within 
these four days, come upon me with a violence which I never experienced 
before. It made me helpless as an infant." And in another, having 
mentioned Mrs. Williams, he says, — "whose death following that of 
Levett, has now made my house a solitude. She left her little substance 
to a charity- school. She is, I hope, where there is neither darkness, nor 
want, nor sorrow." 

I wrote to him, hogging to know the state of his health, and men- 

s Mrs. Anna Williams. — Boiwkll. 
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ttooad that " Baxter's Anaenan, whitA is in tbe Ubnrr at Aucbmleck, - 
waa, I find, collatsd b]r mj&ther in 1T2T, with the MS.belouging to 
the Umrem^ of htfita, ud he Hm made a maabo! of notes U|»ob it. 
Would JOB adriaa me to pahliah a Dew edition of iti" 

HU answer woe dated September SO.—" Tou dioald not malce joqr 
Ietta« Buoh rarities, when 70a know, or might know, the luuform state 
of nj beaMi. It is veir ^ag sinee I Iwsrd from 70a [ and that I have 
not answered is a very insufGcient reason f<H- d» sBeneo of a bkut. 
Your Anacieon is a wy uncommon boi^ ; nntber London nor Cam- 
bridge can snpply a eopj of that edition. Wbether it ibotdd be i» 
printed, jou cannot do better than consoit Lord Hailea. Seudes mr 
constant and radical disease, I have been for tbeae ten . dajs nmm 
harassed with the gout ; but that has now lomtted. I hope God 
will yet grant me a little longor life, and make me less tinfit to appear 
before bun." 

He this aatomn receifed a wt &om the celebrated Mrs. Siddone. 
Be gites this ooconiit of it in one 
of lus letters to Mrs. Tbiale, Oc- 
tobw 37 :— 

"Mis, Siddoiu, in btr Tint to me, be- 
haied with ptti mtiatj and prapiiii^, 
and M aetlmig bdund her to be OLimuai 
or ittpaei. Neilhef pnisB nor BKMQt 



seemed to have defnred ha. I dull bo 
glad to see ber agaia. Her brother Ksn- 
ble eslla on ma^ and pfeaw nN mj wdL 
Mrs. Sidtes and I talked of pla;s; and 



iriatet the clnraettTS at CanttsaoB, Cath*i 
rim, nd li^idls, b Shakapaoe." 

Mr. Kemblo has faTouiod me with 
the following minute of what passed 
"■*■ •">»■»■ at this yisat : — 

"Whea Hn. Siddons csine into the room, fh«« happraed to be no ohw 
ready for her, which he obsarin^ said irith a male, ' Madun, jaa 1A0 m oAen 
oeeanoB a want cf seals to other people will the mon caaljaKOSs thewaat rf 

" BaTiag {daced Unwlf by her, he with gnat |{oed bDnoar eatetid ii;m a 
efluddctatioB of the Englidi draaa; and, amiMg ath« iaqoiriea, pnticolarly 
ahed her wHtit of Bhalupesn'i dnntf Un she was moaC pleased with, Cpoa 
her siuwering that she thought the character of Qaeen Catherine in Heiry tha 
Eighth the moat natural : — ' 1 think so, too, Madam.' said he ; ' and wheaenr 
jm perform it, I will onoe more hobble ont to the fteslie mjielC' Mrs. BA- 
dons pramised she vonld do lienelf the hooow of acting his faTonrite part fbr 
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bim; bat manj circimiBtiuicea hippsoed to prerent tbe reprfsentotioa of King 
Baaj tlie Eif;litli dnnn^ die Doetoi'i life. 

"In the couTBe of tin cTewng he thoa jpiTs hii opinkw upon (he iiMrtts of 
•onw of the piindpal perlmiiers nhom he remembered to bare seen opoa &6 
■lage. ' Mn. Porter in the vdtenKDoe of rtgt, and ilia. Clive in the q»ightli- 
Dcae of hnnmr, I have nem nen equalled. What Giive did best, ihe did better 
tlian Qairick; bot eonld not do half M ma^ Ihingi well ; she waa a better romp 
than any I eTtr Mw in natore. — Pritebud, in ccmmoo life, woa a Tnlgar idiot ; 
she would talk of her gtandr but, what «be appeared apon tbe stage, leetaed to 
be inqriivd by goitili^ and nndeietBodiag.— I oooe t^ed with C«U^ Gibber, 
and thought him ignorant of the piinci^ of hie art. — Qamok, Hadam, waa no 
declaimer ; th«re wat not oae of big own acene-ituften who ooold mt have qioken 
To bt, or not to be, better than he did ; yet be was the onlj actor I ever saw, 
whom I eoold ,edl a maater both in tngcdy and oomedy ; thongh I liked htni 
beat in comedy. A trot cmeeption of t^anicter, and natara] expccasion of it^ 
were hit distingniihed eaoellencles.' Eafii^ expatiated, with his ncnal foroe 
and etoqaeace, on Mr. Ganick's extra- 
oniinuT enunenee as an actor, he con- 
chded with this compliment to hia social 
talents; 'And after all, Hadam, I thought 
bim leas to be enned on the stage than 
at the head of a taUe.'" 

JohnUH), indeed, hod thought 
motv upon the nibject of ftcting 
than might be gaxnUy sapposed. 
T<ilking of it one dnj to Hr. Eem- 
Ue, be said, "Are jou. Sir, oae ot 
those entliusiastB iihohdicire ;oui- 
aeif transfonued into the verj cha- 
racter you Rfireaent V Upon Mr. 
Kemble's aoisireTiiig that he h>d 
neter felt ao itnng a pemuiMHi 
hims^: " To be Bnre not, Sir," 
said Johnwn, "the thii% ia ina- 

po»Ue. Andif GanieknaBybe- «»» ««.ia. 

liered hinwelf to be that naaka Richaid the Third, he deaerred to be 
hanged ercty time he parfaia ad it."' 

I Hj worthy friend, Mr. John Nicholi, wu prcvnt wl 
^d s visit to Dt. Jubimi, uid vu received in a Tny i 
Jemu'i MigAxine," Jane, 1701- 

I found, imDog Di. Jotuuon's pspcii, Ihe foUowiiig IcOi 
HnBdlunyt— 



idt jDor palmmgc ■( Bqr beae£t. 

" By a long Cbancery tuit, and a 



IflS 
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"TO KBS. LDCI P 
" DbaB MasAM, BidMoon, FIkMDim, Not. ID, 17BS. 

"The death oTpoOTHr. Porter, of which jour mud hu not an Mcoont, must 
htxe Ter; much iiiriiTiBed jod. The death of a Mend ia abnoat bIvajs nnex- 
ptcled : we do not lore to think of it, and tlwrefin^ are not prepared for it» 
coming. He waa. I think, a rdigioos ouui, &nd therdbrc that his end waahaiqiy 

" Beath has likewise *i«ted mj moamfiil habitatim. Lait month died Hnl 
WiHiama, vho had been to me for iiurij jean in the [dace of a tiater : ha know- 
ledge wai great, and her coniervtion pleasing. 1 now live in chettieaa solitude. 

" H; tiro Uat jean hare paned under the prasore of iocccsrive diBeaiea. I 
bare latel; bad tbe goat vitb KHne Mreritj. Bat I wonderftiUr eacaped the 
operatiiKi which 1 meD^oned. and am upon the whole restored to health bejond 
mj own eipectatito. 

"At weduljieeonr fHeDdidieronnd oa, we that an left mnit dingcloaer, 
and, if we can do nothing moie, at least praj Gir one aootber ; and raneinber, 
that u others die we mnst die loo, and prepare oonelTes diligently for the laat 
great triaL I am, Hadnm, jutm afiectionatelf, 

"Sam. JOHRHoir." 

A pleasing inatonoe of the generous attention of one of Lis friends 
hu been discovered by the publica- 
tion of llrs. Thrale'a collection of 
Letters. In a letter to one of tbe 
Miss Tbrales, he writes, " A friend, 
wboae name I will tell, when your 
mamma has tried to gneaa it, sent to 
my physician to inquire nhetber 
thislongtrsin of illness had brought 
me into difficulties for want of 
money, with an invitation to send 
to him for what occasion required. 
I sboll write this night to thank 
him, having no need to borrow." 
And afterwards, in a letter to Mrs. 
Thrale, " Since yon cannot guess, 
I will tell you, that the generous 
man was Gerard Hamilton. I re 
tamed him a very thankful and 
nepectful letter." •■■*»» auniTOH. 

rednccd to the gnaleA dlMieii, which oblini me Mice mora U naoM Uis mdulaencc oC 
the poblio. 

" Oite me ]»ie to mliclt llie hoDDOT of jour compiDT, and to umn Ton, if j<n 
grtalmnqveu, (lie gnlifintiDn I ifaiU feel, trom being palronised by Dr. Johnson. 
will be iDBniiclj upoiDT lo anj admnUge ihu ouj sriie from the benefit ; »s I »ni, wiih 
tb« Brofbaadgit mptnt. Sir, yoor moU obedienl bamble «rTini, G. A. Bi llimi." 

I un bup; in ncodiog Ihne puticului, whicb proTe Uul tnj illmtiioiu friend lind 
IS^Tf'" B '°°" '"'"^'H*^ "' t^Jt" than be appean to hare done in Uw eailj pan 
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I applied to Mr. Hamilton, by a common friend, and he has been 
so obliging as to let me ha?e Johnson's letter to him upon this occasion^ 
to adorn my collection. 



<< 



TO THE BIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 



** Dear Sir, November 19, 1783. 

" Your kind inquiries after my afiairs, and your generous offers, have been 
communicated to me by Dr. Brocklesby. I return thanks with great sincerity, 
having lived long enough to know what gratitude is due to your friendship ; and 
entreat that my reiUsal may not be imputed to snllenness or pride. I am, indeed, 
in no want Sickness is, by the generosity of my phyucians, of little expense to 
me. But if any unexpected exigence should press me, you shall see, dear Sir, how 
cheerfully I Can be obliged to so much liberality. I am. Sir, 

"Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

I find in this, as in former years, notices of his kind attention to 
Mrs. Gardiner, who, though in the humble station of a tallow-chandler 
upon Snow Hill, was a woman of excdlent good sense, pious and chari- 
table.^ She told me, she had been introduced to him by Mrs. Masters, 
the poetess, vAse volumes he revised, and, it is siud, illuminated here 
and there with a ray of his own genius. Mrs. Gardiner was very 
zealous for the support of the Ladies' Charity-school, in the parish ot 
St Sepulchre. It is confined to females ; and, I am told, it afibrded a 
hint for the story of Betty Broom, in " The Idler." Johnson this 
year, I find, obtained for it a sermon from the late Bishop of St 
Asaph, Dr. Shipley, whom he, in ^one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale, 
characterises as ''knowing and conversable ;" and whom all who knew 
his Lordship, even those who differed from him in politics, remember 
with much respect. 

The Earl of Carlisle having written a tragedy, entitled " The 
Father's Revenge," some of his Lordship's friends applied to Mrs. 
.Chapone, to prevail on Dr. Johnson to read and give his opinion of it, 
which he accordingly did, in a letter to that lady. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
having informed me that this letter was in Lord CarUsle's possession, 
though I was not fortunate enough to have the honour of being known 
to his Lordship, trusting to the general courtesy of literature, I wrote 
to him, requesting the favour of a copy of it, and to be permitted to 
insert it in my lite of Dr. Johnson. His Lordship was so good as to 
comply with my request, and has thus enabled me to enrich my work 
-with a very fine piece of writing, which displays both the critical skill 
and politeness of my illustrious friend ; and perhaps the curiosity which 
it will excite may induce the noble and elegant author to gratify the 

1 In his will. Dr. Johnson left her a book " at her election, to keep as a token of re. 
fnoiabrance."— MauONE. 

4 K 
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By weaSag iia tngcdy to ne m Kecnd tmM^* I ihitk Hmk m Terj hoaoQF- 
«M«stiMtioB]MWBfiio«Biiie.iiidI£dBoldei^thepcn^ I 

*'Hm UMttiWiiiM if flMflqr is Boi oMiflaMy i^gdar ; ike ilatB it too 
iMt, aai ike mmo an boI aaanmtij emmcM. TUs» hawma. 
wmM U Mfled tjBiTdm nlym ndMBMol ddbet; whidi tdnt wniylittia 
ftM Oo fMNT if tiM pia% mkL wUdi k MOi nUMr tiws firit. 

**Ariipdiffwiiii of fli>^etiia«M^pMriwp%wkkiMnowiidBchmged> 
tad fome Knei moro ^igwily fa imiooImI fist fron lodi potty impedeetiooo 
whoi writer woo orcr ftoo? 

^Hio gcoenl lorn and force of the diakgoe is of more importance. It 
•oema to wast that qnickncis of reeiprocatioii which characteriies the En^^idi 
drama, and is not abri^s snfBdentlj lerrid or animated. 

''Of the sentimeBta, I remember not one that I mak omitted. In Hia 
hatgar)r I camMi forbear to distingnish tiie oomparisoa of joy Boc cee dii y griff 
to 1%^ nuMog o« the ^0 accnstMied to darknesa U seema to haTe aSi thai 
onbodiMredtomakeitpleaseu it is aoir Jost, mkL daUghtfi* 

*' With the eharaeten^ either as oone^hwi or preaerred, I have no fonlt to 
tad ; b«t was nmdi indiBed to congratnkte a writer, i^ in defiance of pr^n- 
dice and foifaion, made the AxohbisiMp a good man* and loomed all thon^itleas 
appiaose, which a yicioos dmrehman woold have faronght him. 

"The catastrophe is affecting. The Father and Daofi^iter, both cii]pahle» 
both wretched, and both penitent, divide between them our pity and our sorrow; 

" Thof, Madam, I hare performed what I did not willingly undertake* and 
could not decently refiise. The noble writer will be pleased to remember that 
sincere criticism oo^^t to ndse no resentment, becanse judgment is not nnder 
the control of will ; bat involontary criticism, as it has still less (^ chmoe, oaghi 
to be more remote from possibility of ofienoe. I am, Ac. 

"Sail JowxswxJ' 

I consulted him on two questions of a Tery different nature : one. 
Whether the unconstitutional influence eiercised by the Feers of Soo^ 
land in the election of the representatlTes of the ComnMms, by BMana 
of fictitious qualificatbns, ought not to be resisted; — the other, Whait 
in propriety and humanity, should be done with old horses unable to 
labour. I gave him acnne account of my lifo at Auchinleck ; and 

I A few copies only of this tragedy have been printed, axid given to the ooihar** 
friends.— BoiWBLL. 

• Dr. Johnson having been very iU when the tragedy was first seat to him, had d^ 
elined the oonsideratiQa of it'<-Boswiu.. 

* "I coiild have borne my woes ; that stranger Joy 

Woimds while it smiles : — ^'I'he long impiison'd wretch, 

Emerging from the night of his damp cell. 

Shrinks from the son's bright beams ; and that which fiings 

Gladness o'er all, to him is agony."— BoswBLL. • *. 
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e9q>ra5sed my sstisfiiietioii tiiat ibe gaDtlemea of the eomttj had, at two 
pablic meetinj^ eleoted me thmr Prme$^ or Chakman 
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TO JAMES BOSWEU^ B8Q. 



" DeaB Sib, London^ Dec. 24, 1788. 

" Like all other men who hare great finends, yoa b^^ to fed the pangs of 
neglected merit ; and all the comfort that I can giro yon is, by telling yon that 
yon haye probably more pangs to feel, and more negkct to snfier. Yon havie; 
indeed, began to complain too soon ; and I hope I am the only confidant of 
yonr discontent. Toor friends haye not yet had leisore to gratify personal kind- 
ness ; they haye Mtherto been bosy in Btrengtbening th^ ministerial interest 
If a yacancy happens in Sootlaad, giye iliem early intellig^ice; and as yoo can 
serre €k>yernment as powerftilly at any of year probable competitors^ yon may 
make in some sort a warrantable daim. 

'^ Of die exaltations and depressions of your mind yon delight to talk, and I 
hate to hear. Driye all such fimcies from yoo* 

" On the day when I reoeiyed your letter, I thiiJc, the f<»regoing page was 
written, to which one disease or another has hindered me from making any addi- 
ti<His. I am now a little better. Bat sickness and solitude press me yery 
heavily. I could bear sickness better, if I were reUeyed frt>m sofitode. 

" The present dreadfiil confusion <^ the public ooght to make yon wrap your- 
self up in yoor hereditary possessions, which, though less than you may wish, 
are more than you can want ; and in an hour of religious retnrem^t, return 
thanks to God, who has exenqited you from any strong temptation to ^ctitm^ 
treachery, phmder, and disloyalty. 

As your neighbours disi^nguifili yon by snch honours as i^ej can bestow, 
content yourself with your station, without neglecting your profesuon. Your 
estate and the courts will find you fiill employment^ and your mind well occupied 
will be quiet. 

" The tranrpation of the aobiHty, fw they apparently usurp all the influence 
they gain by fraud and misrepresentation, I thmk it certainly lawftd» perhaps 
your duty, to resist. What is not their own, th^ haye only by robbery. 

"Yoor questioii about the horses giyes me more perpleziiy. I know not 
wdl what advice to give yoa. I can only recommend a rule which you do not 
want ; — give as little pain as you can. I suppose that we have a right to thdr 
service while their strength lasts ; what we can do with them afterwards, I cannet 
so easily determine. But let us consider. Nobody denies, that man has a right 
firsj; to milk the cow, and to shear the sheep, and then to kill them fixr his table. 
M{^ he not, by parity of reason, first work a horsey and then kill him the easiest 
way, that he may have the means of another horse, or food fbr cows and sheep? 
Hfoi is influenced in both cases by difierent motives of seU-interest He that 
rejects the one must reject the othor. I am, &C.9 

"Sam. Johnson." 

** A happy and pious Christmas; and maay happy years to you, your lady,. 
and children." 

The late ingeniotiB Mr. MicUe, some time before his death, wrote 
me a letter concenuBg Dr. Johnson, in which he mentions, " I wa& 
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\ipwards of twelve years acquainted With him, was frequently in hia 
company, always talked with *ease to him, aiid oan truly say, that I never 
received from him one rough word." 

In this letter he relates his having, while engaged in translating the 
Lusiad, had a dispute of considerahle length with Johnson, who, as 
usual, declaimed upon the misery and corruption of a sea life, and used 
this expression : — " It had been happy for the world, Sir, if your hero 
Gama, Prince Henry of Portugal, and Columbus, had never been bom, 
or that their schemes had never gone farther than their own- imagina- 
tions." — " This sentiment," says Mr. Mickle, " which is to be found in 
his * Introduction to the World Displayed/ I, in my Dissertation prefixed 
to the Lusiad, have controverted; and though authors are said to 
he bad judges of their own works, I am not ashamed to own to a 
friend, that that Dissertation is my favourite above all that I ever 
attempted in prose. Next year, When the Lusiad was published, I 
waited on Dr. Johnscn, who addressed me with one of his good- 
humoured smiles : — ' Well, you have remembered our dispute about 
Prince Henry, and have cited me too. You have done your part very 
well indeed : you have made the best of your argument ; but I am not 
convinced yet.* 

*' Before publishing the Lusiad, I sent Mr. Hoole a proof of that 
t)art of the introduction, in which I make mention of Dr. Johnson, 
yourself, and other well-wishers to the work, begging it might be showxi 
to Dr. Johnson. This was accordingly done ; and in place of the simple 
mention of him which I had made, he dictated to Mr. Hoole the sentence 
as it now stands. 

" Dr. Johnson told me, in 1772, that, about twenty years before that 
tune, he himself had a design to translate the Lusiad, of the merit of 
which he spoke highly, but had been prevented by a number of other 
engagements." 

Mr. Mickle reminds me, in this letter, of a conversation at dinner one 
day at Mr. Hoole's with Dr. Johnson, when Mr. Nicol, the King's book- 
seller, and I, attempted to controvert the maxim, ** better that ten guilty 
should escape, than one innocent person suffer ;" and were answered 
by Dr. Johnson with great power of reasoning and eloquence. I am 
very sorxy that I have no record of that day ; but t well recollect my' 
illustrious friend's having ably shown that, unless civil institutions ensure 
protection to the innocent, all the confidence which mankind should have 
in them would be lost. 

I shall here mention what, in strict chronological arrangement, should 
have appeared in my account of last year ; but may more properly 
1)6 introduced here, the controversy having not been closed till this. 
The Rev. Mr. Shaw, a native of one of the Hebrides, having enter- 
tained doubts of the authenticity of the poems ascribed to Oissian, 
divei^ted himself of national bigotry ; and having travelled in the High- 
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lands and Islands of Scotland, and alsa in Ireland, m order to furnish 
himself with materials for a Gaelic Dictionary, which he afterwards 
compiled, was so fullj satisfied that Dr. Johnson was in the right upon 
the. question, that he candidly puhlished a pamphlet, stating his con- 
viction, and the proofs and reasons on which it was founded. A person 
at Edinhurgh, of the name of Clark, answered this pamphlet with 
much zeal, and mucl^ ahuse of its author. Johnson took Mr. Shaw 
under his protection, and gave him his assistance in writing a reply, 
which has heen admired hy the hest judges, and hy many heen con- 
sidered as conclusive. A few paragraphs, which sufficiently mark their 
great author, shall he selected. 

" My assertions are, for the most part, purely negative : I deny tlie existence 
of Fingal, because in a long and carious peregrination through the Gaelic regions 
I have never been able to find it. What I could not see myself I suspect to be 
equally invisible to others ; and I suspect with the more reason, as among all 
those who have seen it no man can show it 

" Mr. Clark compares the obstinacy of those ^ho disbelieve; the genuinene^ of 
Ossian to a blind man, who should dispute the reality of colours, and deny that 
the British troops are clothed in red. The blind man's doubt would be rational, 
if he did not know by experience that others have a power which he himself 
wants ; but what p^spicacity has Mr. Clark which Nature has withheld from me 
or the rest of mankmd? 

** The true state of the parallel must be this. Suppose a man, with eyes like- 
his neighbours, was told by a boasting corporal, that iho troops, indeed, wore red 
clothes for their ordinary dress, but that every soldier had likewise a suit of black 
velvet, which he pat on when the King reviews them. This he thinks strange^ 
and desires to see the fine clothes, but finds nobody in forty thousand men that 
can produce either coat or waistcoat One, indeed, has left them in his chest at 
Port Mahon; another has always heard that he ought to have velvet clothes 
somewhere ; and a third has heard somebody say, that soldiers ou^t to wear 
velvet. Can the inquirer be blamed if he goes away believing that a soldier's 
red coat is all that he has? 

" But the most obdurate incredulity may be shamed or silenced by facts. To 
overpower contradictions, let the soldier show his velvet coat, and the Fingdist 
the original of Ossian. 

** The differenee between ns and the blind man is this : the blind man is un- 
convinced, because he cannot see ; and we, because^ though we can see, we find 
that nothing can be shown." 

Notwithstanding the complication of disorders imder which Johnson 
now laboured, he did not resign himself to despondency and discontent, 
but with wisdom and spirit endeavoured to console and amuse his mind 
with as many innocent enjoyments as he could procure. Sir Jolm 
Hawkins has mentioned the cordiality with which he insisted that such 
of the members of the old club in Ivy-lane as, survived, should meet 
i^ain and dine together, which they did, twice at a tavern, and once at 
his house s and >n order to ensure himself society in the evening for three 
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tioDcd that " £axUr'ft Anaenon, whk^ ii in tbe libfuj at A'rhinlwt, - 
was, I find, collated br taf lather in 1727, witli the US. belou^ng to 
the 0mmniqr of L^dan, and ha haa made a nmnbcr of uotea uimu it. 
WonU 70a adriaa me to pnbliah a Mir editi«) of it!" 

Hia anawer waa dated September 80.—" You ahonld not mako yam 
lettov audi raritiea, when 700 know, or might knotr, the unifonn Btale 
<^ 107 beakh. It is TST7 long nnoe 1 bewd tnmt jau ; and that I ban 
not aoBwoed ia a very insufficient reason ttx die Blenea «f a ftiiaiT 
Your Anacreon is a very ancommon bot^ ; noidtcr London mv Cam- 
biidge can supply a copy of that edition. Wliether it AmM be i» 
printed, yon cannot do better tban coniuh Lord Haites. Besides mj 
constant and radical diaease, I have been tor these tco . days mn^ 
harassed witit the gout ; but that baa noir nmitted. I hope God 
will yet ftraut me a little longs liic^ and make me leas unfit to appear 
before biiD." 

He this aatumn reound a nut from tbe celebrated Mrs. Siddons. 
Ha i^ita this aeeoont of it in one 
of his letters to Urs. Thiale, Oc- 
tober 27 :— 

"liia. Siddom, in h«r nvt (o me, be- 
haved with gicai n«de«ty and fc«pri«ty, 
aulldlBitli^bdundbwto bsMonnd 
or deqiied. Ketlhac prataa mt aiMwm 
tke two poMtW carmpton tf naakaKl, 
■ecmed to hare dcpcwed bcK I diaU be 
glad (o see hei agaia. Her brotker R(ia> 
ble oalli m m<^ and pkaaea ras tny wriL 
Mrs. SiddoBs and I talked of plays ; and 
»be iM me her mtention of nUtntiBg lUs 
wialcr the cbaraeters of CoDStaaoe, Cath«- 



Mr. Kemble haa favoured me with 
the following niinute of what passed 
""■ "»»"■■ at this visit :— 

"When Hn. Biddons came into the Twm, Asa happened to he no okaw 
ready tot ber, winch he obacrviBg, raid with a mile, ' Hadwn, yea who ro often 
oeeanon a want of seats toother peopli^ will the mora eanlyeaenaa the want rf 
eneyoondr 

" Havfa^ placed hnnlf by her, be witk gnat good kaaiour aatetad opoa a 
cw w to aft iw of the Engiyi diana; nd, moog ethcc inqairiei, pKlicnUrly 
asked her wludi of Bhalupeue'i diaraeten ihe wu most ^eaied with. Upoa 
her answering that she tliotight the character of Qceen Catherine in Henry the 
Xif^ih tbe meet naturid: — 'I thint so, too. Madam,' eud he; 'and wheaevm 
yoo perform it, I will onoe more hobble ont to the theatre tojaelC' Uri. Sid- 
dcoi promised she wonid do henelf the hoocar of acting his bvomite part ftr 
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him; bnt manj drcmuBtancea happened to prevent U» representation of King 
Emry the E^th during die Doctoi'B life. 

" In the coune of the erfning he thn» gave hit a[uiuui upon the merits of 
nine oT the prittdpiJ pariOTroera wbom be remembered t« haia leen upon the 
Bt^e. ■ Mrs. PoiVr in the vdiemenoe of rage, and Mn, CIIts in the aprighUi- 
ntiBofhmnoiir, I have nerer leen eqnaUed. What Cliva did beet, ihe did bettm 
thmGairick; hot eemld not do half Bombay things well; she wai a better pomp 
Umn any I era' Baw in aatare.— Pritchard, in ctaimion lifty waa a *ulgar idiot ; 
she would talk a! ]»s gtvind i but, when ihei^e***^ "P™*^ ***«*• •«««d to 
be inspired bj gentilitj and nnderstanding.— I oeoe talked with Collsj Gibber, 
and thoi^ht him ignorant of the prindpiaa of Mi art— Qarrick, Madam, waa no 
dedaimer ; thera liM not oie of hia own aceoe-Bhifters who oonld not haTO apt^en 
To be, or not to b; better than he did ; yet he was the onl/ actor I ever saw, 
whom I cDBld aJl a maater both in ti^Eedj and oomedj ; liongh I Uked Mm 
best in comedy. A troe orawepdon of character, aod natoral eipreaairai of it; 
•woe hie dietii^niahed exoellenciea.' Havii^ eipaUated, with He heiuI Ibtoa 
and etoqaence, en Mr. Gamck'e extra- 
ordinary eminence aa an actor, he con- 
cluded with this compliment to his social 
talents:' And aiUr all, Madam, I thought 
him less to be eniied cm the stage than 
at the head of a table."* 

JohuBw, indeed, had thoDght 
move upon the wl^eGl of acting 
than might 1m geami&j supposed. 
Tnlking of it one day to Mr. Eem- 
ble, he said, "Are 700, Sir, one ot 
tboM eotbuaiaats vho bdive yonr- 
self transformed into the fei7 cha- 
racter jou wpreaent I" Upon Mr. 
Kemble'a answerii^ that he had 
nerer Mt so stnog a penouioti 
himsrff : " To be smo not. Sir," 

said Jidmson, " the thing ia in»- ^^^ mubib. 

possible. And if Ganiek teaDjr b»- 

iieved himself to be th«t numsler BJchard the Third, he deserred to be 
hailed ercry time he peifuimsd it."' 



1 Hj irorthj frimd, Mr. loim Nichoti, wu pRsent nhen 

3aBu'iU^aslne,"Jiuw,l791. 

I found, among Dr. Jotutum's p&pen, the followiag lata to bim. from the celebi 
HnfidUm;:— 



'SiB,^ — The flaltering n 



CHAPTER X.— 1784. 

Thk lmt tiak or loamon't Lm— " Buaniir'a BooKi"— Tbb Euix Huo — 
CoaBBiroNDiitici — Johmioii'i comtihdbd ill-&i*ltb — Dai. Gilliifii, Hbiik- 
DiH, CiJL[.i>, Hope, and IStiHto — Johhuh'i idiici to Boiwili. — Lobd 

FOHTUOXI — Mr. Oziii Hdhfbbt— JoHHton'g Mbuhcbolt TBocoun it tue 
ArnoicH of Diith— His Adtici to Uiu LiHOTOH — BoiwKLL'a Amitil ih 

loMGDH — COLDKII. VlLLXHCT— JOHIllON OH IiaKElT DlirUTtTlaK— DiKll) AT 
TBI F.MSI HlAD ClDB WITH A CdHITILUTION Of LaDIH— Mu. MoHTADD— , 
FOOTI— MU. TNEtLl't ALTEKUD CoHDDOT— BlIHDP DOVOLAl— CaFIL Lom— 
TbOMAI a KkiIFII — Huf HbLIW MaUA VlLUABl. 

AND now I am arrived at the last year of the life of Sahdel Johhsok ; 
a year in wbtcb, although passed in Eevere indispwutJon, he nerer- 
theless gave manj evidences of the contiunance of those wondrous powers 
of mind, which raised him so high in the intoUeotnal world. His con- 
versation and his lettera of this jeor were in no respect inferior to those 
of fortoer years. 

The following is ii remarkable proof of his bdng alive to the most 
tunute cwiositics of literature. 
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"TO MB. DILLT, BOOKSELLER, IK THE POULTRT. 
"Sm, J1I1.C. 1784. 

** Iliere is in the world a set of books whkk used to be sc4d by ihe book- 
idlers on the bridge, and which I mnst entreat joa to procore me. They are 
galled ' Burton's Books ;' ^ the title of one is ' Admirable CnriodUes,' * Bari^' 
and 'Winders in England.' I believe there are about fire or six of them; 
thej seem rery pn^Kr to alfaire backward readers : be so kind as to get them 
for me, and send me them with the best printed edition of ' Bai^ter's Call to the 
Unoonrerted.' 

"lam, Ac, 

" Sajc Johkscmi." 

''TO MB. FEBKCrS. 

*' Deab Sib, J«»- 21, 1784. 

** I was verj sonj not to see 70a when joa were so kind as to call on me ; 
but to disappoint friends, and if thej are not rerj good-natored, to disoblige 
them, is one of the erils of sickness. If yon will please to let me know which of 
the ailemoons in this wedi I shall be fayoured with another risit by yoa and 
Mrs. Perkins, and ibe yoong people, I will take all the measures that I can to be 
pretty well at that time. I am, dear ffir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

"Sam. JoHNSOsr." 

His attention to the Eaaez Head Clnb appears fixnn the following 
letter to Mr. Alderman Clark, a gentleman for whom he deaenredly en- 
tertained a great regard. 

''TO KTCffARD CIABS, S8<t. 

''Deab Sib, Jaa. 37^1784. 

"Too will reoetre a reqnisttioii, aooording to the rules of the Club, to be at 
the house as prendeat of the idgfat. This torn eomes once a month, and the 
member is obliged to attend, or Mid another in his place. Ton were enrolled in 
the Clnb by my inritatioo, and I ought to introduce yon ; but as I am hindered 
hj sickness, Mr. Hoole will Tcry properly suf^ my plaee as introdnctor, oc 
yours as president. I hope in mOder weather to be a tctj constant at^i*ti^pt 

"Iam,8ir,ftc. 

"SaicJohmsov." 

The CaQowing list oonpriset sercnl of these books ; but pnbablj is incomplete: — 

1. HiiloncalBcmaiksonLoadoaasdWeitiiunster 1681 

i. Wars in Eofl^snd, Scotland, and Irekod 1681 

X. WonderfolProd^ies 1681 

4. English Bmpire in America 1666 

f. Sorpnainglfiradesar NatareandAit 168ft 

6. History of Soothmd and IreUnd 168S 

7. Nine Worthies oT the World 1687 

8. The English Hero, or Kr Francis Drake 1687 

9. Memor^^ Aec>daas,andaaheard-of TransacticMis 1608 

10. Histmy of Oliver Cromw«dl 1608 

IL Unparallded Varieties 1609 

Malovb. 
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** Yon oogbt to be inibniied tluit the ferfeits began with the year, and that 
erery night of non-attendance incurs the mulct of threepence ; that is, ninepence 
a week." 

On the 8th of Jaouary I wrote to him, anzkmBlj inqmriiig^ as to hi* 
health, and enclosing my ** Letter to iho People of Scotland on the 
present State of the Nation."* 

" I trust," said I, " that yon will be liberal enough to make allowance for my 
diflfering from yon on two peints (the Ifiddlesex election and the American War); 
when my general principles of government are according to your own heart, and 
when, at a crisis of doubtful eyent, I stand forth with honest zeal as an ancient 
and fiiithM Briton. My reason for introdncbg those two points was, that as 
my opinions with regard to them had been declared at the periods when thej 
were least favourable, I might have the credit of a man who is not a worriupper 
«f ministerial power." 



t9 



TO JAKES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



"DeAESer, Feb. 11, 1784. 

"I hear of many inquiries wUch your kindness has disposed yon to make 
after me. I hare long intended yon a long letter, which perhaps the imagination 
of its lengsth hindered me from beginning. I will, therefore, content myself with 
a shorter. 

"Having promoted the institution of a new Club in the neighbourhood, at 
the honse of an old servant of Thrale's, I went thither to meet the oompoay, sad 
was seized with a spasmocKc asthma, so violent, that with difficulty I got to my 
own boose^ in which I have been confined eight or nine weeks, and from which I 
know not when I shall be able to go even to ohnroh. The asthma, however, is 
not the werst A dropsy gaiiis ground upon sett ; my legs and thighs are veiy 
much sw^en with water, whit^ I should be costeMt k I oenld keep there, hot I 
am afraid that it wifl soon be higher. My ni^ts are very ideepk^ and very 
tedious. And yet I am extremely afraid of dying. 

"My physicians try to make me hope, that much of my malftfy is the eflfeot 
-^f cold, and that seme degree at least of recovery is to be expected from vernal 
breezes and summer suns. If my life is prolonged to autumn, I should be glad 
to try a warmer climate ; though how to travel with a diseased body, without a 
companion to condoet me^ and with very little money, I do not well see. 
Bamsay has recovered his limbs in Italy ; and Fielding was sent to Lisbon, 
where, indeed, he died; but he was, I believe^ past hope when he went. Think 
for me what I can do. 

^'I received your pamjdilet, and when I write agmn may perhaps tell yon 
some opinion about it ; but yon will forgive a man struggling with disease his 
neglect of disputes;, politics, and pamphlets. Let me have your prayera My 
compliments to your lady, and yoing <mes. Ask your physiciaas about my case : 
and desb« Sfr Alexander Dick to write me his opimon. 

"I am, dear Sh*, ftc., 

"Sam. Johnson." 
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TO MR& LUCY P<»IES» Df LICHVlCLDt. 



"My DEABEST LoYE, Feb. as, 1784. 

" I have been extremely ill of an astlima and drqpsy, bat recdved, by the 
mercy of God, sudden and unexpected relief last Thursday, by the discharge of 
twenty pints of water. Whether I shall continue free^ or shall fill again, cannot 
be told. Pray for me. 

" Deaths my dear, is very dreadM ; let us think nothing wortii o«r care but 
how to prepare for it ; what we know amiss in ourselres let ua make haste to 
am^d, and pot our trust in the mercy of Qqd, and the intorocssion of our 
Sayioub. I am, dear Madum, yoor most hmnbU aenmd, 

"SiisL Johnson/' 

'^TO JAMES BOSWELI^ ESQ. 

' ' Dear Sib, London, Feb. 27, 1784. 

** I have just adyanced so far towards reooveiy as to read a pamphlet ; and 
you may reasonably suppose that the first pamphki ifhkk I read waa yours. I, 
am Tery much of your opmion, and* like you» kd great indigoatioB at the hide- 
cency with which the -Bang is every day treated. Your paper ooataias very con^ 
derable knowledge of history and of the constitution, very properly produced and 
applied. It will certainly riuse your character, ^ though perhaps it may not make 
you a IGnist^ of State. 

"I desire yon to lee Mrs. Stewart awe again, aaMLtell hcs; tiiai ia the letter 
case was a letter relating to me, for which I will give her, if die is willing to 
give it me^ another guinea. The letter is of consequence only to me: 

'* I am, ^ar Sn*, Ac, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

In coBsequenee oi Johnson's request that I should ask our phyucians 
aibout his case, and desire Sir Akxaader Dick to send bi&opinion, I 
transmitted him a letter from that Yerj amiable baronet, then in his 
eighty-first year, wi^ his facidties as entire as ev<er ; and mentHmed his 
€zpre5sions to me in the note accompanying it, — *' With my most affec- 
tionate willies for Dr. Johnson's recoYoy, in which his friends, his 
country, and all mankind have so deep a stake ;" and at the same time 
a full opinion upon his case by Dr. Gillespie, who, like Dr. Cullen, had 
the advantage of having passed through the gradations of surgery and 
pharmacy, and hy study and practice had attained to such skill, that 

* I sent it to Mr. Pitt, widi a lettor, in which I thns expressed mysdff: ** My principles 
may appear to yoa too imo aax doictl : birt: 1 kaow and am penmaded, they are s<^ incon 
sislezit with tiie tme priadptct of liberty. Be this as it may, you, Sir, are now the Prime 
Minister, called by the Sovereign tomaiatun the rightsof the crown, as well as those of the 
people, i^ainst a violent faction. As such, you are entitled to tiie wannest supp<at of 
every good subject in every department" He answered, '' I am eztranely obliged to you 
for llie sentimeats yc« ^ m» the hoDoar to express, md have observed with great pleasure 
the seaUug mud a5fe n^jip&rt given to the cause of die paUic in the work yoa were so good 
to transmit mc." — Boswbll. 
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my father settled on him two hundred pounds a year for five years, and 
fifty ^iioands a year during his life, as an honorarium to secure his parti- 
cular attendance. The opinion was conyeyed in a letter to me, begin- 
ning, " I am sinoerely sorry for the had state of health your veiy learned 
and illustrious finend. Dr. Johnson, lahours under at present" 

"TO JAMBS BOSWELL, ESQ. 

*' DbaB Sib, London, Mareh 2, 17S1. 

"Presently after I had sent away my last letter, I received your kind medical 
podcet I am very mach obliged both to you and to your physicians for your 
kind attention to my disease. Dr. Gillespie has sent me an excellent contiiium 
wudicum, all solid practical experimental knowledge. I am at present, in the 
opinion of my physicians (Dr. Heberden an^ Dr. Brocklesby), as well as my own, 
going on very hopefdlly. I have just began to take vinegar of squills. The 
powder hurt my stomach so nmch, that it coold not be continaed. 

*' Betmn Sir Alexander Dick my sincere thanks for his kind letter ; and faring 
with yon the rhabarbi which he so tenderly offisrs me. 

'* I hope dear Mrs. Boswell is now quite well, and that no e\'il, either real at 
imaginary, now disturbs you. I am, &c. 

•*Sam. Johnson." 

I also applied to three of the enunent phy»cians who had qhairs in 
our celehrated school of medicine at Edmburgh, Doctors Cullen, Hope, 
and Munro» to each of whom I sent the flawing letter ;*- 

** Dbab Sib, March 7, ] 784. 

"Dr. Johnson has been very ill for some time; and in a letter of anxious ap- 
prehennon he writes to me, ' Ask yonr physicians about my case.' 

" This you see, is not authority for a regular consultation : but I have no 
doubt of your readiness to g^ve your advice to a man so emment, and who^ in his 
Life of Oarth, has paid your profession a just and elegant compliment : ' I believe- 
efery man has found in physicians great liberality and cUgnity of sentiment^ very * 
prompt cfiiisions of benefioenoe, and willingness to exert a lucrative art, where 
there is no hope of lucre.' 

"Dr. Johnson is aged seventy^ibur. Last siunmer he had a siroike <^ the 
palsy, from which he recovered almost entirely. He had, before that, been, 
troubled with a catarrhous coagh. This winter he was seized with a spasmodic 
asthma, by which he has been confined to his house for about three months. Dr. 
Brocklesby writes to me, that upon the least admission of cold, there is sach a 
constriction upon his breast, that he cannot lie down in his bed, but is obliged to 
sit up all night, and gets rest and sometimes sleeps only by means of laudanum 
and syrup of poppies; and that there are osdematoos tumours in his legs and. 
thighs. Dr. Brocklesby trusts a good deal to the return of mild weather. Dr. 
Johnson says, that adropsy guns ground upon him; and he seems to tlunk that 

^ From hi« garden at Frestonfidd, where he coltiyated thai plant wiUi such snceesa, 
tiiat he was pre^nted wiUi a gold medal by the Society of London for the enoooragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. — ^Boswbll. 
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ia wanner climate \roiild do him. good. I ondOTstand he is now rather better, * and 
18 using vinegar of squills. I am, with great esteem, dear Sir, 

*' Toiir most obedieAt humble servant, 

"Jambs Boswell." 

All of them paid the most polite attention to my letter, and its vene- 
jrable object. Dr. Cullen's words concerning him were» *' It would give 
me the greatest pleasure to be of any sendee to a man whom the public 
properly esteem^ and whom I esteem and respect as much as I do Dr. 
Johnson." Dr. Hope's, "Few people have a better claim on me than 
your ^end, as hardly a day passes that I do not ask his opinion ahout 
this or that word." Dr. Munro's, " I most sincerely join you in sympa- 
thizing with that very worthy and ingenious character, from whom his 
country has derived much instruction and entertainment." 

Dr. Hope corresponded with his fiiend Dr. Brockleshy. Doctors 
Gullen and Munro wrote their opinions and prescriptions to me, which 
I afterwards carried with me to London, and, s6 far as they were en- 
couraging, conununicated to Johnson. The liberality on the one hand, and 
grateful sense of it on the other, I have great satisfaction in recording. 

"TO JAMES BOSWELt, ESQ. 
" DeaB Sib, London, March 18, 1784. 

"I am too mach pleased with the attention wHch yoa and your dear lady^ 
show to my welfare, not to be diligent in letting yon know the progress which I 
make towards health. The dropsy, by 6oD*s blessing, has now ran almost 
totally away by natural evacuation: and the asthma, if not irritated by cold, 
gives me little trouble. WhUe I am writing this, I have not any sensation of 
debility or disease. Bat I do not yet venture out, having be^ confined to the 
house, from the 13th of December, now a qoarter of a year. 

"When it will be fit for me to travel as for as Anchinleck, I am not able to 
guess ; bat such a letter as Mrs. Boswell's might draw any man, not wholly mo- 
tionless, a great way. Pray tell the dear lady how much her civility and kindness 
have tonched and gratified me. 

"Oar parliamentary tamalts have now begun to subside, and the king's 
authority is in some measure re-established. Mr. Pitt will have great power ; 
but you mast remember, that what he has to give, must, at least for some time, 
be given to those who gave, and those who preserve, his power. A new minister 
can sacrifice little to esteem or friendship ; he must, till he is settled, think only 
of extending his interest. 

• • • • t • • 

" If yon come hither throogh Edinburgh, send for Mrs. Stewart, and give for 
me another guinea for the letter in the old case, to which I shall not be satisfied 
with my claim, till she gives it me. 

"Please to bring with yon Baxter's Anacreon ; and if yoa procure heads of 
Hector Botee, the historian, and Arthnr Johnston, the poet I inli put them ill 
my room ; or any other of the |ghaaf Scottish literature. 




T of the l^nofSoc 



VhAlttM^Hl^^^fet kind letter.-*BoiWELU 
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''I wtdi 7«a an eaqr ind hippy jounej* nd ]ioiM I need Boi tdl jM 
joQ will be welcome to^ dew £fe, 

** Yeg Meei rfeettanrii kttaMe gervant; 

" Sam. Johnsox." 

I wrote to him, Mareh 28, fimn Todc, hifoniiiiig him lliat I had a 
hi^ gratifioation in ^ trhmiph ef momrefaical principles eror aristo- 
cnti^ infiaenee, in that great eountj, in an addms to the King ; that 
I was thus far on mj w»y to him, bat that news of the d^ssohition of 
Fariiament haTing anirad, I was to hasten back to m j own eonntry* 
where I had earned an Address to his MajsEtf by a great majority, and 
bad some intenlioa (^ beijg a candidate te represent the comity in 
Pariiament. 

"10 JAMSS B0SWEUL» ESQ. 

"DSAB &B» London, ICvch 80, 1784^ 

" Too could do aothing bo proper ai to hasten back when yon foond the Par- 
Uament diasolved. With the iDflaeaee which yoar addresB must have gained yoi^ 
it may reasonaUy he ez]pected that jour presence will be of importance^ and yoar 
activity of e£fect. 

"Your solicitade for me gives me HhAi pleasure which every man feels from 
the kindness of such a friend ; and it is with delight I relieve it by telling, that 
Pr. Brocklesby's account is tru^ and that I am, by the blesung of God, wopder- 
ibllyreUeved. 

'* Tou are entering upon a transaction which requires much prudence. Yon 
mnst endeavour to oppose without exasperating; to practise tempwary hostility, 
without producing enemies for life. This is, perhi^ hard to be done ; yet it 
has been done by many, and seems most likely to be e£fected by opposing 
merely upon general principles, without descending to personal or particular 
censures or objections. One thing I must enjoin you, which is seldom observed 
in the conduct of elections ; — I mnst entreat you to be scrupulous in the use of 
strong liquors. One night's drunkenness may defeat the labours of forty days 
well emfdoyed. Be firm, but not clamorous; be active, but not malicious; and 
you may form such an interest, as may not only exalt yourself but dignify your 
fimiily. 

"We are, as yon may suppose, all busy here. Mr. Pox resolutely stands fat 
Westminster, and his friends say will carry the election. However that be^ he 
will certunly have a seat Mr. Hoole has just told me^ that the city leans 
towards the king. 

"Let me hear, from tipe to time, how jon are employed, and what progress 
yon make. 

** Make dear Mrs. Boswell, and all the young Boswellfl^ the sincere complin 
ments of. Sir, your afi^ionate humble servant, Sam. Johnson." 

To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality which was snitable to 
the long fdendship ^diich had subsisted betweoi him and that gentkmaa. 

•* Mareh S7. 
"Since you left me, I have continued, in my own opinion and in Dr. 
Brocklesby's, to grow better with re^>ect to ail my formidable and dangerous 
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difltempers ; thon^ t» a body bsttered md ahakai as muM hat lately be^ it b 
to be feared that weak attacks may be sometimes raiashiefOM, I hvft, iadesd* 
by standiBg carelesriy at an open waaAm, geia yerf troublflsoiiie ooogfa, whu^ 
it lias been noeossmy to appease by ophan, in larger quantities than I Uke ta 
take, and I bave not foond it give way so rea^y as I eopeoted ; its obstinacy* 
however, seems at last disposed to submit to the remedy, and I know not whether 
I shoidd then have a right to complain of any morbid sensatioo. My asthma is, 
I am afraid, constitutional and inounUe ; but it is <mly occasional, and unlesa 
it be excited l^ labour or by oold, gives me no molestatien, nor does it lay very 
close siege to life; for Sir John Floyer, whom the physical race consider aa 
author of one of the best books wgaa % panted on to ninety, as was supposed; 
and why were we content with supponng a fact so interesting, of a manso con- 
spicuous? because he corrupted, at perh^ seventy or eighty, the register, that 
li^ might pass for younger than he was. He was not mudi less than dghty 
when to a man of rank who modestly asked his age, be answered, 'Golo^;' 
though be was in general a man of civility and elegance. 

" The kdies^ I ind, are at your house all well, ezeept Miss Langton, who 
win probity soon recover her health by light suppers. Let her eat at dinner aa 
A» will, but not take a lull stomacb to b6d.--^ay my nncere respeots to dear 
Miss Langton in Lincolnshire ; let her know that I mean not to break our leagnt 
of frienddbip, and that I have a set of lives fiir her, whoi I have the means of 
aenffing it" 

''Apriia 

"I am still disturbed by my cough ; but what thanks have I not t6 pay, when 
my cough is the most padnful sensation that I feel? and from that I expect 
hu^y to be released, while winter continues to gripe us with so much pertinacity. 
The year has now advanced eighteen days beyond the equinox, and still there is 
very little remission of the oold. When warm weather oomes^ which surely 
must come at last, I hope it will help both me and your young lady. 

" The man so busy about addresses is neither more nor less than our own 
Boswell, who had come as &r as Yoric towards London, but turned back on the 
dissolution, and is said now to stand for some place. Whether to wish him 
success, his best friends hesitate. 

"Let me have your prayers for the completion of my recoveiy : I am now 
better than I ever expected to have been. May GOD add ta his meroiea the 
grace that may enable me to use them according to his wilL My eoiiq»liment» 
toalL" 

"April 18. 

"I bad this evening a note from Lord Fortmore,^ desiring that I would 
give you an account of my healtL You might have had it with less circuni' 
duction. I am, by Gh>d's blessing, I believe^ free from all morlnd sensations, 
except a cough, which is only troublesome. But lam still weak, and can hava 
no great hope of strength till the weather shall be softer. The summer, if it be 

^ To which Johnson reliinied this answer : — 

*<T0 THB UeUT HOMOOmABUC BARL OP rOBTMOBB. 

** BoH-coort, Fleet^treet, April 18, 1784. 
** Db. Johnson aekBowtodges with great respect thebonoor of Lord Poxtmore's notion 
He is better tbbn he was ; and will, as his Lordship directs, write to Mr. Langton.*'— 

SaSWBLL. 
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kindly, will, 1 hope, enable me to sapport the winter. GOD, who has so wondinv 
Mij restored me, can preserve me in all seasons. 

" Let me inqoire in my turn after the state of yoor fiimily, great and little. 
I hope Lady Eothes and Miss Langton are both well. That is a good basis of 
content Then how goes G^rge oh with his studies? How does Miss Hary ? 
And how does my own Jenny? I think I owe Jenny a letter, which I will take 
oare to pay. In tiie mean time tell her that I acknowledge the debt. 

" Be pleased to make my compliments to the ladies. If Mrs. Langton 
comes to London, she will favour me with a visit, for I am not well enough to 
go out." 

•*T0 OZIAS HUMPHRY,* BSQ. 
"Sm, April 5, 1784. 

'' Mr. Hoole has told me with what benevolence you listened to a request 
which I was almost a&'aid to make, of leave to a young painter ^ to attend yoa 
from time to time in your painting-room, to see your operations, and receive 
your instructions. 

" The young man has perhaps good parts, but has been without a regular 
^ucation. He is my godson, and therefore I interest myself in his progress 
and success, and shall think myself much favoured if I receive fi:om you a per- 
tnission to send him. 

"My health is, by God's blessing, much restored, but I am not yet allowed 
by my physicians to go abroad ; nor, indeed, do I think myself yet able to 
endure the weather. I am. Sir, 

"Yoor most humble servant, 

«*Sam. Johnson." 
TO the same. 

"Sir, Aprill0,1784. 

"The bearer is my godson, whom I take the liberty of recommending to 
your kindness ; which I hope he will deserve by his respect to your excellence, 
and his gratitude for your favours. I am, Sir, 

^* Your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 
to the same. 

"Sir, May 31, 1784. 

** I am very much obliged by your civilities to my godson, but must beg of 
you to add to them the favour of permitting him to see you paint, that he may 
know how a picture is begun, advanced, and completed. 

* The eminent painter, xeprenentative of the ancient family of Homfiey (now Humphry) 
in the West of England ; who, as appears from their armt which they have invariably 
used, have been (as I have seen aaChenticated by the best authority) one of those among 
the knights and esqaires of honour who are represented by Hollingshed as having issued 
from the Tower of London on coarsers apparelled for the juttes, accompanied by ladies 
of honour, leading every one a knight with a chain of gold, passing through the streets of 
London into Smithfield, on Sunday, at three o'clock in the afternoon, being the first Sun- 
day after Michaeknas, in the fourteenth year of King Richard XL This family once 
enjoyed large possessions; but, like others, have lost them in the progress of ages. Their 
blood, however, remtuns to them well ascertained ; and they may hope, in the revolution 
of events, to recover that rank in society for which, in modem tunes, Ibrtune seems to be 
an indispensable requisite. — Boswell. 

« Son of Mr. Samuel Paterson, eminent for his knowledge of books.— Boswblu 
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" If he may attend yoa in a few of your operations, I hope he will show that 
the benefit has been properly conferred, both by his proficiency and his gratitude. 
At least I shall consider you as enlarging your kindness to, Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

"Sail Johnson.'* 

"TO THE BEV. DB. TATLOB, aSHBOUBNE, DEBBTSHIBE. 
'* DeAB Sib, London, Eatter.Monday, April 12, 1784. 



<i 



What can be the reason that I hear nothing from you? I hope nothing 
disables you from writing. What I have seen, and what I have felt^ gives me 
reason to fear everything. Do not omit givmg me the comfort of knowing, 
that after all my losses I have yet a friend left. 

" I want every comfort My life is very solitary and very cheerless. Though 
it has pleased GoD wonderfully to deliver me from the dropsy, 1 am yet very 
weak, and. have not passed the door since the ISth of December. I hope for 
some help from warm weather, which will surely come in time. 

"I could not have the consent of the physicians to go to church yesterday : 
1 therefore received the holy sacrament at home, in the room where I com- 
municated with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before her death. my friend, 
the approach of death is very dreadfrd. I am afraid to think on that which I 
know I cannot avoid. It is vain to look round and round for that help which 
eannot be had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that he who has lived to-day 
may Jive to-morrow. But let us leam to derive our hope only from God. 

"In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. I have no friend now 
living but you ^ and Mr. Hector, that was the friend of my youth. Do not 
neglect^ dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

<<t0 mbs. luct pobteb, in lichfield. 

" My DeaB, London, April 26, 1784. 

** I write to you now, to tell you that I am so far recovered, that on the 2l6t 
I went to church, to return thanks, after a confinement of more than four long 
months. 

"My recovery is such as neither myself nor the x>hysicians at all eicpected, 
and is such as that very few examples have been known of the like. Join with 
me, my dear love, in returning thanks to God. 

"Dr. Yyse has been with [me] this evening : he tells me that you likewise 
have been much disordered, but that you are now better. I hope that we shall 
some time have a cheerful interview. In the mean time let us pray for one 
another. 

"I am, Madam, your humble servant. 

"Sam. Johnson." 

What follows 18 a beautiful specimen of his gentleness and com- 
placency to a young lady his godchild, one of the daughters of his 

* This friend of Johnson's youth sunrived him somewhat more than three years, ba? ing 
4ied Feb. 19, 1788.— Malomb. 

4l 
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friend Mr. Langton, then I think in her sefrenth yMir, He took ihe 
trouble to write it in a large roond hand, nearij resembling printed 
characters, that she might have the satisfioiction of reading it ha-self. 
The original Ees before me, but shall be faithfully restored to her ; and 
I dare say will be preserved by her as a iewel, as long as she liyes. 

"TO loss JANE LANGTON, IN llOCHESTEB, KENT. 

• 

" Mt DEARBSI Mna JbNKT, May lO, 1784. 

** I am mrvy that your pretty ktter has been so long without being answ^^; 
iMt, when I an not pretty wdJ, I do not always write plain enough for young 
ladies. I am glad, my dear, to see that yoa write so well, and hope that yon 
mind your pen, yoorboolE, and your needle; lor they are all neocMssary. Your 
books will giro yoa knowledge, and make you reqieoted; and your needle wiU 
find yw asefnl enq[ileyment when yoo do not care to read. When you are a 
little older, I hope you will be very diligent in leamu^ arithmetic ; and, abovte 
all, that through your whole life yon wiil oare^y say your prayers, and read 
your Bible. 

" I am, my dear, your most homblo servant^ 

"Sam. Johnson." 

On Wednesday, May 5, 1 arrived in London, and next morning had 
&e pleasure to find Dr. Johnson greatly recovered. I but just saw 
him ; for a coach was waiting to carry him to Islington, to the houee 
of his friend the Bev. Mr. Strahan, where he went sometimes ffnt the 
benefit of good air, which, notwithstanding his having formerly laughed 
at the general opinion upon the subject, he now acknowledged was con- 
ducive to health. 

One morning afterwards, when I found him alone, he communicated 
to me with solemn earnestness, a very remarkable circumstance which 
had happened in the course of his iUness, when he was much distressed 
by the dropsy. He had shut himself up, and employed a day in par- 
ticular exercises of religion, — ^fasting, humiliation, and prayer. On a 
sudden he obtained extraordinary relief, for which he looked up to 
Heaven with grateful devotion. He made no direct inference from this 
iact; but from his manner of telling it, I could perceive that it ap- 
peaj:ed to him as something more that an incident in the ooounon covrse 
<if events. For my own part, I have no difficulty to avow that cast oi 
thinking, which by many modem pretenders to wisdom is called 
4uper$titiou$, But here I think even men of dry rationality may believe, 
that there was an intermediate interpositioii of Divine Providence, and 
that '* the ^urvent prayer of this righteous man "^ availed. 

Upoa this sobjeot there is « very Mt and jodiciow rouork in tb^ Life of Bn 
Aberoetby, in the first edition of '* The Biographia Britannica,** which I should ha^c been 
eM to see in his life, which has been wiitten for th« second editioo of thatvaMble 
"vork. " To deny the exercise of a paiticolar Providence in the D«itj!t 8«venMn««lof tba 
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On StiB«laT, Kay 9, 1 foand Cdene] VoUanej, the celebrated antiqnaf; 
Bud engineer c^ Ireland, mth'him. OnUonday, the IDtfa, 1 dined witk 
him at Mr- Paradise's, where was a large compaor ; Hr. Bryant, Mn 
Joddrel, Mr. Hawkins Browne, 
&,c. On ThoTsday, the 13tli, I 
dined with him at Mr. JoddreFs, 
with another large cwipanjr ; the 
Bishop of Eseter, Lord Monboddo,' 
Mr. Murphy, &e. 

On Saturday, May 19, 1 dined 
mth him at Br. Brooklesby's, where 
were Colonel Valiancy, Mr. Morph;, 
and that erer-cheeriol companion, 
Mr. Devajnes, apothecary to his 
Majesty. Of these days, and others 
«n which I saw him, I have no me- 
moriaU, except the general reeoUeo- 
tioQ of his being able and animated 
in conTcrsatioD, and appearing to ' 

relish wcietj as much as the yoongest man, I find only these three 
email particulars : — When a. person was mentioned, who said, " I have 
lived tii'ty-one yeara in this world, without having hiid ten minutes of un- 
«a6ineas," he ozelaimed, " The man who »ays so, lies ; be otlempta to 
impose on human creduHty." The Bishop of Exeter* in vain obaerred, 
that men were very different. His Lordship's maimer was not impreesive ; 
and I learnt afterwards, that Johnson did not find ont that the person 
who talked to him was a prelate ; if he had, 1 doubt not that he would 
have treated him witii more respeet ; for once talking of George Psahna- 
nozor, whom he reverenced for his piety, he said, " I should as soon 
think of contradicting a Bishop." One of the company provoked him 

worlil, ii cratnin]; Impiom, jei noihiiig KTra tbs came of th« tcotoei more than mean, 
tioufl forwurd zeal m delemucing Ihe parlicDlai insUAceft of it" 

la coDSrmation of 107 senLiiii«]iLt, 1 am al» li^pj to qnote Iliat sen^blfi and vlegaut 
vrilsr, Mr. Helnnjth, io Lctlei VIIL at hii collec^lioD. pobliahed under the osiDe of FUt- 
■gtbffnu, " Wa may alelj auen, thai the be£ef of a panicicUr Providence is founded 
■upon sueli [irohshle reasons aa maj welljutti^ our asaenu It would icurce, ihfrefore, be 
wise to RDODQca an opLninn wbicb aObrds 30 finn a mpporl 10 the loul, in those Koaona 
vhncin ihc itindsiii moitBeed of ■siisunca,Dienl;b«siiHitii not possible, in iiiKsiioni 
of Ihii Uiid, to aol>e eierj diScully whidi attends IhenL'—BoawiiJ.. 

' I vaa Botrf to ohserre Lord Mouboddo avoid anj Fornmimica^im willi Dr- JohnsOB. 
I flattered mjtelf that I had made Ihem very g«oiI fiiends (tee "Jonmal oT a Tour to the 
Uebrides," Ihiid edilion, p. 67), bnt unhappily lua IntUliip had lewaed and ilieiialwd s 
Tioleat Pi^udice againit my illuitiioui ftund, lo irbom I miul dalhe justice (0 uy, there 
iras on bispiirt not tbeleoHt anger,hut a Bood-hDmoored sportJTenfiM. Nay, though ha 
knew of his Lord^lp'i indiapoftittoa towards liim, he waa«vea luuiDy; ai apjfearcd IVom 
liis inrgainng of me after him, by es abbmiuluii of his name. " Well, how doa AfsnNy F" 
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greatly by doing what be could least of all bear, which was quoting 
something of his own writing, against what he then maintained. "What^ 
Sir," cried the gentleman, *' do you say to 

* The busy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by? * "^ 

Johnson finding himself thus presented as giving an instance of a man 
who bad lived without uneasiness, was much offended ; for he looked 
upon such a quotation as unfair. His anger burst out in an unjustifi- 
able retort, insinuating that the gentleman's remark was a sally of 
ebriety ; " Sir, there is one passion I would advise you to command ; 
when you have drunk out that glass, don*t drink another." Here was 
exemplified what Goldsmith said of him, with the aid of a very witty 
image from one of Gibber's comedies : *' There is no arguing with John- 
son : for if his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt-end 
of it." 

Another was this : when a gentleman of eminence in the literary 
world was violently censured for attacking people by anonymous para^ 
graphs in newspapers, he, from the spirit of contradiction as I thought^ 
took up his defence, and said, " Come, come, this is not so terrible a 
crime ; he means only to vex them a little. 1 do not say that I should 
do it ; but there is a great difference between him and me ; what is fit 
for HephsBstion is not fit for Alexander."— Another^ when I told him 
that a young and handsome countess had said to me, " I should think 
that to be praised by Dr. Johnson would make one a fool all one's life ;" 
^nd that I answered, ** Madam, I shall make him a fool to-day, by re- 
peating this to him ;" he said, ** I am too old to be made a fool ; but if 
you say I am made a fool, I shall not deny it. I am much pleased with 
a compliment, especially from a pretty woman." 

On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was in fine spu-its at our 
Essex Head Club. He told us, '* I dined yesterday at Mrs. Garrick's 
with Mrs. Carter, Miss Hannah More, and Miss Fanny Bumey. Three 
such women are not to be found : I know not where I ' could find a 
fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, who is superior to them all." Boswell : 
** What! had you them all to yourself. Sir?" Johnson: "I had 
them all, as much as they were had ; but it might have been better had 
there been more company there." Bos well : " Might not Mrs. Mon- 
tagu have been a fourth ?" Johnson ; ** Sir, Mrs. Montagu does not 
make a trade of her wit ; but liirs. Montagu is a very extraordinary 
woman ; she has a constant stream of conversation, and it is always im- 
pfegnated; it has always meaning." Boswell : ''Mr. Burke has a 
constant stream of conversation." Johnson : " Yes, Sir ; if a man were 
to go by chance at the same time with Burke under a shed, to shun a 

1 Veries on the death of Mr. Levett ; vide p. lOSan^w-^BoswsLL. 
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shower, he would say — * This is an extraordinaFy man. ' If Burke 
should go into a stable to see his horse dressed, the ostler would say — 
' We have had an extraordinary man here.' " Boswell : " Foote was 
a man who never failed in conversation. If he had gone into a stable — " 
Johnson : '* Sir, if he had gone into the stable, the ostl^ would have 
said, here has been a comical fisllow ; but he would not have respected 
him." Boswell : " And, Sir, the ostler would have answered him, 
would have given him as good as he brought, as the common saying is." 
Johnson : " Yes, Sir ; and Foote would have answered the osUer. — 
When 301*1^6 does not descend to be merry, his conversation is very 
superior indeed. There is no proportion between the powers which he 
shows in serious talk and in jocularity. When he lets himself down to 
that, he is in the kennel." I have in another place ^ opposed, and I 
hope with success. Dr. Johnson's very singular and erroneous notion 
as to Mr. Burke's pleasantry. Mr. Windham now said low to me, that 
he differed from our great friend in this observation ; for that Mr. Burke 
was often very happy in his merrunent. It would not have been right 
for either of us to have contradicted Johnson at this time, in a society 
all of whom did not know and value Mr. Burke as much aa we did. It 
might have occasioned something more rough, and at any rate would 
probably have checked the flow of Johnson's good humour. He called 
to us with a sudden air of exultation, as the thought started into his 
mind, '* Oh ! gentlemen, I most tell you a very great thing. The 
Empress of Russia has ordered ' The BamUer' to be translated into the 
Russian language : ' so I shall be read on the banks of the Wolga. 
Horace boasts Ihat his fame would extend as far as the banks of the 
Rhone ; now the Wolga is farther from me than the Rhone was from 
Horace." Boswell : '* You must certainly be pleased with this. Sir." 
Johnson : " I am pleased, Sir, to be sure. A man is pleased to find he 
has succeeded in that which he has endeavoured to do." 

One of the company mentioned his having seen a noble person driving 
in his carriage, and looking exceedingly well, notwithstanding his great 
age. Johnson : ** Ah, Sir, that is nothing. Bacon observes, that a 
stout healthy old man is like a tower undermined.'' 

On Sunday, May 16, 1 found him alone ; he talked of Mrs. Thrale 
with much concern, saying, " Sir, she has done everything wrong, since 
Thrale's bridle was off her neck ;" and was proceeding to mention some 
circumstances which have since been the subject of pubUc discussion, 
when he was interrupted by the arrival of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop ii 
Salisbury. 

Dr. Douglas, upon this occasion, refuted a mistaken notion which is 

S <* Joamal of a Tour to the Hebrides/* third edition, p. 20.— Boswbu.. 
s I baye since heard that the report was not well founded ; bat the elation discoverad 
by Johnsoi^ in the bdief Chat it was tme, showed a noUe ardoor for literaiy (ame.-* 
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^wy common in Scotbod, thit die ecclesiastical cfodpliae of Uie CIrq^ 
of England, tho^h duly enforced, is insufficient to pieeerfe tiie monife 
of the clergy, inasmuch as all cteKnqoeaitB may be screened by appealing' 
to tbe ConToeation, whic^ being never antherieed by die king to sot for 
the dispatch of business, the wpj^eak never ct& be heard. Dr. Bon^as- 
tobsenned, that tiiis was founded upon igixoanee ; for that the bishop 
have suffidoat power to maintain diseipHoe, and that the eitiaig of the 
Convocation was ^oliy immaterial in this respect, it being not a court 
of judicature, bvt, like a pariiament, to make canons and regulatieiis as 
times may require. 

Johnscm, talking of iSbe fear of death, said, "Some peq)le ara net 
afraid, because they look upon salvation as the effiset of an abs^to- 
decree, and tiiink they &d in themselves the marks of sanetification. 
Others, and those the most rational in my opinion, look upon sdvatkm 
as conditional ; and, as th^ never can be ran that they have compliant 
with the oonditioBB, they are a^raid.^ 

In one of his litde manuscnpt diaiies, about 4hia i»ne, I find a 
short notiee, which marks hia amiable dispesidon mora oertaiBty* 
than a thousand studied dedamtiona.^-'* Aftomooa spent cbeerfuQy 
and el^;afntly, I hope wi^ut c^fence to Goo or man ; 4hoi:%h in 
no holy duty, yet in the genend exeraee and ewLtivatioa of baoe^ 
volence/' 

On Mondi^, May 17, 1 dined with him at Mr. DHly's, where wena^ 
Ool(Hiel Valiancy, ib» Benuiend Dr. GihboBs, and Mr. Gapei Leifl%, 
who, thoc^ a most zealous Whig, has a mind so fidl of kaniiog and^ 
knowledge, and so much ezareised in vniiona depaiteaenis, and withal> 
BO much libotility, that the atupendoss powers of tiie Kteiary Gkdiatlv 
though ibey ^ not frighten thb little David of pi^Miar spirit, ooidd 
not but exate his admiration. There was aiae Mr. Braithwaite of 
the Post-office, that amiaUe and friendly man, who, with modest and 
unassuming manners, has assoeiafted with many of dbe wits of the age» 
Johnson was very quiesoent to-day« Perhaps too I waa indolent I fbi 
nothing more of him in my notn, but that, when I mentioned 6iat I had 
seen in the King's library 8ixty4hree editicms of my favourite Thomas 
4 Kempis, — ^amongst which it was in ei^t languages, Latin, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, English, Ambic, and Armenian, — he said, 
he Uicm^t it unneoessary to colleet many editione oi a book, whidi 
were all the same, except as to the paper and print ; he would hav& 
the original, and idl the trandations, and all the edkions whkh 
had any variations in the text. He approved of the famous odleetioa 
if editions of fioinioe by Doui^as, mentioBed by Pope, who is said 
to have had a closet filled with them ; and he added, ''every man^ 
should try to ooUect one book in that manner, and present it to a public 
library." 

On Tuesday, May 18, 1 saw him for a short time in the morning*. 
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" If he may attend joa in a few of yoor operations, I hope he will show that 
the henefit has been properly conferred, both by his proficiency and his gratitude. 
At least I shall consider you as enlarging your kindness to. Sir, 

" Tour humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.** 

"TO THE BE7. DB. TATLOB, aSHBOUBNE, DEBBTSHIBE. 

" DeAB Sib, London, Easter.Monday, April 12, 1784. 

"What can be the reason that I hear nothing from yon? I hope nothing 
disables you from writing. What I have seen, and what I have felt^ gives me 
reason to fear everything. Do not omit giving me the comfort of knowings 
that after all my losses I have yet a friend lefl. 

•* I want every comfort. My life is very solitary and very cheerless. Though 
it has pleased God wonderfully to deliver me from the dropsy, 1 am yet very 
weak, and. have not passed the door since the ISth of December. I hope for 
some help from warm weather, which will surely come in time. 

"I could not have the consent of the physicians to go to church yesterday : 
1 therefore received the holy sacrament at home, in the room where I com- 
municated with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before her death. my friend, 
the approach of death is very dreadful. I am afraid to think on that which I 
know I cannot avoid. It is vain to look round and round for that help which 
cannot be hod. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that he who has lived to-day 
may Jive to-morrow. But let us leom to derive our hope only from GOB. 

"In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. I have no friend now 
living but you ^ and Mr. Hector, that was the friend of my youth. Do not 
neglect, dear Sir, yours afiectionately, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

"to mbs. lucy fobteb, in lichfibld. 

* * My DeaB, London, April 26, 1784. 

** I write to you now, to tell you that I am so far recovered, that on the 21st 
I went to church, to return thanks, after a confinement of more than four long 
months. 

"My recovery is such as neither myself nor the x^hysicians at all expected, 
and is such as that very few examples have been known of the like. Join with 
me, my dear love, in returning thanks to GoD. 

"Dr. Yyse has been with [me] this evening : he tells me that you likewise 
have been much disordered, but that you are now better. I hope that we shall 
some time have a cheerful interview. In the mean time let us pray for one 
another. 

"I am. Madam, your humble servant. 

"Sam. Johnson." 

'' What follows is a beautiful specimen of his gentleness and com- 

\^ plac^cy to a young lady his godchild, one of the daughters of his 

'■^ * This friend of Johnson's youth survived him somewhat more than thr 

^ died Feb. 19, 1788.'MALoif a. 

4l 
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kindly^ will, 1 hope^ enable me to snppcMrt the winter. God, who has so wonda:- 
fkOly restored me, can preserve me in ail seasons. 

** Let me inqoire in my torn after the state of your &mily, great and little. 
I hope Lady Bothes and Miss Langtcm are hoth well That is a good basis of 
content Then how goes George oh with his stadies? How does Miss Mary f 
And how does my own Jenny? I think I owe Jenny a letter, which I will take 
oare to pay. In the mean time tell her that I acknowledge the debt. 

"Be pleased to make my compliments to the ladies. If Mrs. Langton 
comes to London, she will favour me with a visit, for I am not well enough to 
go out" 

"TO OZIAS HUMPHRY,* ESQ. 
'•Sir, April 5, 1784 

' ' Mr. Hoole has told me with what benevd^ce you listened to a request 
which I was almost al^aid to make, of leave to a young painter ^ to attend yoa 
from time to time in your punting-room, to see your operations, and receive 
your instructions. 

"The young man has perhaps good parts, but has been without a regular 
Plication. He is my godson, and therefore I interest myself in his progress 
and success, and shall think myself much favoured if I receive from yon a per- 
mission to send him. 

"My health is, by God's blessing, much restcnred, but I am not yet allowed 
by my physicians to go abroad ; nor, indeed, do I think myself yet able t6 
endure the weather. I am, Su:, 

"Your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

TO THE SAME. 
"Sm, April 10,1784. 

'"The bearer is my godson, whom I take the iiberty of recommending to 
your kindness ; which I hope he will deserve by his respect to your excellence, 
imd his gratitude for your favours. I am. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 
to the same. 

"Sir, May 31, 1784. 

•* I am very much tobliged by your civilities to my godson, but must beg of 
yon to add to them the favour of permitting him to see you piunt, that he may 
know how a picture is begun, advanced, and completed. 

* The eminent painter, repretientative of the ancient family of Homftey (now Humphiy) 
in the West of England ; who, as appears from their arms which they have invariably 
used, have been (as I have seen authenticated by the best authority) one of those among 
the knights and esquires of honour who are represented by HoUingshed as having issued 
from the Tower of London on coursers apparelled for the juMtet, accompanied by ladies 
of honom-, leading every one a knight with a chain of gold, passing through the streets of 
London into SmiUifield, on Sunday, at three o'clock in the afternoon, being the first Sun- 
day after Michaehnas, in the fourteenth year of King Ricbaid IL This family once 
enjoyed large possessions; but, like others, have lost them in the progress of ages. Their 
blood, however, remuns to them well ascertained ; and they may hope, in the revolution 
of events, to recover that rank in society for which, in modem times, Ibrtune seems to be 
an indispensable requisite. — ^Boswell. 

« Son of Mr. Samuel Paterson, eminent for his knowledge of books. — Boswblz* 
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" If he may attend joa in a few of yoor operations, I hope he will show that 
the henefit has been properly conferred, both by his proficiency and his gratitude. 
At least I shall consider you as enlarging your kindness to. Sir, 

" Tour humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.** 

"TO THE BE7. DB. tpkTLOB, aSHBOUBNE, DEBBTSHIBE. 

•* DbAB Sib, London, Easter-Monday, April 12, 1784. 

"What can be the reason that I hear nothing from yon? I hope nothing 
disables you from writing. What I have seen, and what I have felt^ gives me 
reason to fear everything. Do not omit giving me the comfort of knowing, 
that after all my losses I have yet a friend lefl. 

" I want every comfort My life is very solitary and very cheerless. Though 
it has pleased God wonderfully to deliver me from the dropsy, 1 am yet very 
weak, and. have not passed the door since the ISth of December. I hope for 
some help from warm weather, which will surely come in time. 

"I could not have the consent of the physicians to go to church yesterday : 
1 therefore received the holy sacrament at home, in the room where I com- 
municated with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before her death. my friend, 
the approach of death is very dreadful. I am afraid to think on that which I 
know I cannot avoid. It is vain to look round and round for that help which 
cannot be had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that he who has lived to-day 
may Jive to-morrow. But let us leom to derive our hope only from Gob. 

"In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. I have no friend now 
living but you ^ and Mr. Hector, that was the friend of my youth. Do not 
neglect, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

"Sam. Johnson." 
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* * My DeaB, London, April 26, 1^84. 

** I write to you now, to tell you that I am so for recovered, that on the 21st 
I went to church, to return thanks, after a confinement of more than four long 
months. 

"My recovery is such as neither myself nor the physicians at all expected, 
and is such as that very few examples have been known of the like. Join with 
me, my dear love, in returning thanks to GoD. 

"Dr. Vyse has been with [me] this evening : he tells me that you likewise 
have been much disordered, but that you are now better. I hope that we shall 
some time have a cheerful interview. In the mean time let us pray for one 
another. 

"I am. Madam, your humble servant. 

"Sam. Johnson." 

What follows is a beautiful specimen of his gentleness and com- 
plac^icy to a young lady his godchild, one of the daughters of his 

* This friend of Johnson's youth survived him somewhat more diau three years, having 
£ed Feb. 19, 1788.'Maloiib. 

4l 
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ON Thuredar, Jane 8, the Oxford post-oo&cli took ua up id tbe moni- 
ing at Boltcourt The other two pasBengen woe Mrs. Beresford 
and her daughter, two very agreeable ladies from America ; they were 
goiuE to Worceatershire, where they then resided. Frank had been 
sent by his maater the day before to take places for us ; and I found 
from the wny-bill that Dr. Johasoii bad mode our namea he put down, 
Mrs. Bei-esford, who had read it, whiapered me, " Is this the great Dr. 
Johnson ?" I told her it was ; ao ahe waa then prepared to listen. As 
she soon happened to mention in a voice so low that Johnson did not 
bear it, that her husband bad been a member of the American Coa- 
greaa, I cautioned her to beware of introducing that subject, as she must 
know how very violent Jobnion was against the people of that coontiy. 
Ue talked a great deal. But I am sorry I have proserved little of tha 
coaversation. Miss Beresford was so much charmed, that ehe said to 
me o^de, " How be does talk ! Every geotence is an essay," Sh» 
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amused hersdf in the coach with knotting ; he would scarcely allow 
this species of employment any merit. " Next to mere idleness/* 
B9id he» **1 think knotting is to be reckoned in the scale of in* 
significance ; though I once attempted to learn knotting. Dempst^*s 
sister," looking to me, ** endeayoured to teach me it ; but I made 
no progress.'* 

I was surprised at his talking without reserve in the public post- 
coach of the state of his a£fairs : ** I have/' said be, ** about the world, 
I think, above a thousand pounda, which I intend shall affdrd Frank an 
annuity of seventy pounds a year." Indeed his openness with pec^lo 
at a first interview was remarkable. He said onre to Mr. Langton, " I 
think I am like Squire Richard in * The Jomney to London,' Tm never 
strange in a strange plaee," He was truly soeUd. He strongly censured 
what is much too common in England among persons of condition, — 
maintaining an absolute silence, when unknown to eac^ other; as, for 
instance, vmen occasionally brought together in a room before the master 
or mistress of the house has app^ired. ** Sir, that is being so uncivilized 
as not to understand the common rights of humanity." 

At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly dissatisfied with 
some roast mutton which he had for dinner. The ladies, I saw, won- 
dered to see the great philosopher, whose wisdom and wit they had be^i 
admiring all the way, get into ill-humour from such a cause. He 
sodded the waiter, saying, " It is as bad as bad can be ; it is ill*fed, ill- 
killed, ill-kept, and ill-drest." 

He bore the journey very well, and seemed to feel himself elevated as 
he approached Oxford, that magnificent and venerable seat of Learning, 
Orthodoxy, and Toryism. Frank came in the heavy coach, in readi- 
ness to attend him ; and we were received vrith the most poHte hospi- 
tality at the house of his old friend Dr. Adams, Master <^ Pembroke 
College, who had given us a kind invitation. Before we were set down, 
I communicated to Johnson my having engaged to return to London 
directly, for the reason I have mentioned, but that I would hasten back 
to him again. He was pleased that I had made this journey m^iely to 
keep him company. He was easy and placid with Dr. Adams, Mrs. 
and Miss Adams, and Mrs. Eennioot, vridow of the learned Hebnoan, 
who was here on a visit. He soon dispatched the inquiries which were 
made about his illness and recovery, by a short and distinct narrative ; 
and then assuming a gay air, repeated from Swift, — 

*' Nor think on our approaching ills. 
And talk of spectacles and pills." 

Dr. Newton,^ the Bishop of Bristd, having been mentioned, John- 
son, recollecting the manner in which he had been censured by that 

^ Dr. Newton, in his account of his own life, after animadverting upon Mr. Gibbon's 
History, says — ^"Dr. Johnson's 'Lives of the Poets' afforded more amusement; but 
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Prdate, thus i-etaliated : — ** Tom knew he should he dead hefore what 
he has said of me would appear. He durst not have printed it while 
he was aUve." Dr. Adams: '*I helieve his " Dissertations on the 
Prophecies' is his great work," Johnson : ** Why, Sir, it is Tom^s 
great work ; hut how far it is great, or how much of it is Tom's, are 
other questions. I fancy a considerable part of it was borrowed." 
Dr. Adams : " He was a very successful man." Johnson : '* I don't 
think so, Sir. He did not get very high. He was late in getting what 
he did get ; and he did not get it by tho best means. I believe he was 
a gross flatterer." 

I fulfilled my intention by going to London, and returned to Oxford 
on Wednesday tiie 9th of June, when 1 was happy to find myself again 
in the same agreeable circle at Pembroke College, with the comfortable 
prospect of making some stay. Johnson welcomed my return with 
more than ordinary glee. 

He talked with great regard of the Honourable Archibald Camp- 
hell, Avhose character he had given at the Duke of Argyle's table, when 
we were at Inverary ; ^ and at this time wrote out for me, in his own 
hand, a fuller account of that learned and venerable writer, which 1 
have published in its proper place. Johnson made a remark this 
evening which struck me a good deal. ** I never," said he, " knew a 
nonjuror who could reason."' Surely he did not mean to deny that 

candoar was xnach hurt and offended at the maleTolence that predominates in every part 
Some passages, it must be allowed, are judicious and well written, but make not soffi. 
cient com)>en8ation for so much spleen and ill-humour. Never was any biographer more 
sparing of his praise, or more abundant in his censures. He seemingly delights more in 
exposing blemishes, than in recommending beauties ; slightly passes over excellencies, 
enlarges upon imperfections, and, not content with his own severe reflections, revives old 
scandal, and produces large quotations from the forgotten works of former critics. His 
reputation was so high in the republic of letters, that it wanted not to be raised upon the 
ruins of others. But these Essays, instead of raising a higher idea than was before 
entertained of his understanding, have certainly given the world a worse opinion of his 
temper." — The Bishop was therefore the more surprised and concerned for his towns. 
man. Air " ?ie respected him not only Jor hit genius and learning, but valued him ntuch 
/or the more amiahle part of hi$ character, hit humanity and charity, hit morality and 
religion." The last sentence we may consider as the general and permanent opinion of 
Bishop Newton. The remarks which precede it must, by all who have read Johnson's 
admirable work, be imputed to the disgust and peevishness of old age. I wish they had 
not appeared, and that Dr. Johnson had not been provoked by them to express lumself 
not in respectful terms of a Prelate whose labours were certainly of considerable advan • 
tage both to literature and religion.— Bosw ell. 

' " Journal of aTour to the Hebrides," third edit p. 871.— Boswbll. 

s The Rev. Mr. Agutter has favoured me with a note of a dialogue between Mr. 
John Henderson and Dr. Johnson on this topic, as related by Mr. Henderson, and it it 
evidently t>o authendc that I shall here insert it: — Henderson: '* What do you think. 
Sir, of William Law?" Johnson: " William Law, Sir, wrote the best piece of Parenetic 
Divinity; but William Law was no reasoner." Henderson: "Jeremy Collier, Sir?" 
Johnson : " Jeremy Colher fought without a rival, and therefore could not claim the 
victory." Mr. Henderson mentioned Kenn and Kettlewell; but some objections were 
made, at lost he said, "But, Sir, what do you think of Lesley?" Johnson: "Charles 
li&sloy I had forgotten. Lesley wat a reasoner, and a reatoner v/ho was not to be reasoned 
agaiTut."—Bo6\fELU 
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faculty to many of their writers ; to Hickes, Brett, and other eminent 
divines of that persuasion ; and did not recollect that the seven Bishops, 
60 justly celehrated for their magnanimous resistance of arbitrary power, 
were yet nonjurors to the new Government* The nonjuring clergy of 
Scotland, indeed, who, excepting a few, have lately, by a sudden stroke, 
cut off all ties of allegiance to the house of Stuart, and resolved to pray 
for our present lawful Sovereign by name, may be thought to have con- 
firmed this remark ; as it may be said, that the divine indefeasible 
hereditary right which they professed to believe, if ever true, must be 
equally true stiU. Many of my readers will be surprised, when 1 men- 
tion that Johnson assured me he had never in his life been in a non* 
juring meeting-house. 

Next morning, at breakfast, he pointed out a passage in Savage s 
** Wanderer," saying, " These are fine verses."—" If," said he, ** I had 
written with hostility of Warburton in my Shakspeare, I should have 
quoted this couplet : 

' Here Learning, blinded first, and then beguiled. 
Looks dork as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild/ 

You see they'd have fitted him to a T" (smiling). Dr. Adams : 
" But you did not write against Warburton." Johnson : " No, 
Sir, I treated him \nth. great respect both in my preface and in my 
notes." 

Mrs. Kennicot spoke of her brother, the Rev. Mr. Chamberlayne, 
who had given up great prospects in the Church of England on his 
conversion to the Roman Catholic faith. Johnson, who warmly admired 
every man who acted from a conscientious regard to principle, erroneous 
or not, exclaimed fervently. "^ God bless him." 

Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. Johnson's opinion, that the 
present was not worse than former ages, mentioned that her brother 
assured her, there was now less infidelity on the Continent than there 
had been ; Voltaire and Rousseau were less read. I asserted, from 
good authority, that Hume's infidelity was certainly less read. John- 
son : " All infidel writers drop into oblivion, when personal connexions 
and the floridness of novelty are gone ; though now and then a foolish 
fellow, who thinks he can be witty upon them, may bring them again 
into notice. There will sometimes start up a college jolicr, who does 
not consider that what is a joke in a college will not do in the world 
To such defenders of religion I would apply a stanza of a poem which 
I remember to have seen in some old collection : 

** * Henceforth be quiet and agree, 
Each kiss his empty brother ; 
' Religion scorns a foe like thee. 
But dreads a friend like t'other.' 
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The pmnt is weU, ilMn^h the expreseioa is not correct ; qm^ and nol 
thee, should be appotttA to father" ^ 

On the Roman Cadio]^ rdigion ha said, " If you join ihA Papists 
externally, they wiB not interrogate you strictly as to your Wief in their 
tenets. No reasomng Fi^piat h^^es every article cf their faitlu 
There is one side on which a good man might he persuaded to embrace 
it. A good man of a tim^Kias dit^MMntion, in great doubt of his accept- 
anoe wiUi Goi>» and pretty credulioua, may be glad to be of a chun^ 
wheve there are so Qiany helps to g^ to heaven. I would be a P^ist if 
I ooold. I have fear enough ; but an obatimute rationality prevents me« 
I shall never be a Papist, imless on the near approach of death, of which 
I have great terror. I wonder that women are not all Papists." Bos- 
well : '* They are not more afraid of death than men are.*' Johkson : 
** Because they are kss wicked." Db. Adams : ** They are more pious." 
Johnson : *' No, hang 'em, they are not nK«e pious. A wicked feUoir 
b the most pious when he takes to it. He'll beat you all at piety." 

He aigued in defence of some of the peculiar tenets of the Church ot 
Home. As to the giving the bread only to the laity he said, '* They may 
think, that in what is merely ritual, deviatious from the primitive mods 
may be admitted on the grouiMl of convenience ; and I think they are a& 
well warranted to make this altoration, as we are to substitute sprinkling 
in the ro<Hn of the ancient baptism." As to the invocation of saints, he 
said, ** Though I do not think it authorized, it appears to me, that the com- 
munion of saints in the Creed means the communion with the samts in 
Heaven, as connected with ' the holy Catholic church.' "' He admitted 
the influence of evil spirits upon our minds, and said, " Nobody who 
believes the New Testament can deny it." 

I brought a volume of Dr. Hurd, the Bishop of Worcester's Ser- 
mons, and read to the company some passages from one of them, upon 

' I have inserted ^ sUMza as Jeluuon repeated it from memory ; but I have since 
found the poem itself, in ** The Foundling Hospital for Wit," pdnted at London, 1749 
It is as follows : — 

" Epiobax, occasioned by a religious dispute at Bath. 

** On Reason, Faith, and Mjrsterj high. 

Two wits harangue the table ; 

B ■ ■ -y believes he knows not why, 

N h swears 'tis aU a fable. 

" Peace, coxcombs, peace, and both agree ; 
N h , kiss thy emp^ Inother; 
Bdigion laughs at foes like thee, 

And dreads a friend like t'otl^r." — ^Boswbll. 

• Walker, in his " Divine Poesie," Canto first, haa the same thought finely expressed:— 

** The Church triumpliaut,and the Church below, 
In songs of praise their pcesent union show ; 
Their joys are full ; our expectation long,, 
In life we differ, but we join in song; 
Angels and we, assisted by this art, 
May sing together, though we dwell aput"— BoswsLU 
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ibb text, " Besitt the Devil, and he viU fly from ytm,** James iy< 7. 
I was happy to produce so judicious and el^ant a supporter^ of 
a doctrine, which, I know not why, should, in this world of imper- 
i(9ct knowledge, and therefore of wonder and mystery in a thousand 
instances, he contested hy some with an unthinking assurance and 
flippancy. 

After dinner, when one of us talked of there heing a great enmity 
between Whig and Tory :— Johnsok : " Why, not so mueh, I think, 
unless when they eome into competition with each other. There is 
none when they are only o<»nmon acquaintance, none when they are of 
different sexes. A Tory will marry into a Whig fkmily, and a Whig 
into a Tory family, without any i^uctance. But indeed, in a matter 
of much more concern than poUtical tenets, and that is religion, men 
and women do not concern themselves much about difference of opinion ; 
and ladies set no value on the moral character of men who pay their 
addresses to them ; the greatest profligate will be as well recdved as 
the man of the greatest virtue, and this by a very good woman, by a 
woman who says her prayers three times a day." Our ladies endeavom^ 
to defend their sex from this charge ; but he roared them down ! ** No» 
no ! a lady will take Jonathan Wild as readily as St. Austin, if he has 
threepence more; and, what is worse, her parents will give her to him. 
Women have a perpetual envy of our vices ; they are less vicious than 
we> not from choice, but because we restrict them ; they are the slaves 

' The Sermon thus opens : — ** That there are angels anck ^rits, good and bad ; that 
at the head of these last there is on b more considerable and malignant than the rest, 
who, in the form, ur under the name of a serpent, was deeply concerned in the fall of man, 
and Trhose A«ad, as the prophetic language is, the son of roan was one day to brtttM ; that 
this evil spirit, though that phophecy be in part completed, has not yet received his death's 
wound, but is still permitted, for ends unsearchable to us, and in ways which we cannot 
particularly explain, to have a certain degree of power in this world hostile to its virtue 
and happiness, and sometimes exerted with too much success ; all this is so clear from 
Scripture, that no believer, unless he be first of all spoiled by philosophy cmi vain deceit 
can possibly entertain a doubt of it** 

Having treated of possessions, his lordship says, ** As T have no authority to affirm 
that there are now any such, so neither may I presume to say with confidence, that there 
are not any." 

"But then with legaid to the influence of evil apirita at this day upon the souls of 
men, I shall take leave to be a great deal more peremptory." Then, having stated the 
various |»xM>fs, he adds, ** All this, I say, is so manifest to every one who reads the Scrip* 
tures, that, if we respect their authority, Uie question concerning the reality of the dononiao 
influence opon the minds of men is cleariy determined." 

Let it be remembered, that these are not the words of an antiquated or obscure 
enthusiast, but of a learned and poUte prelate now alive, and were spoken, not to a vulgar 
congregttii<m, but to the Honourable Society .of Lincoln's Inn. His lordship in thia 
Sermon explains the words, ** Deliver us fimn evil," in the Lord's Prayer, as signifying a 
request to be protected from ** the evil one,* that is, the Devil, 'this is well illustrated in 
a short hot excellent CommoMary by my late winrthy friend, the Rev. Dr. Lent, of whom it 
xnay be truly said, " Multis ille booia flebilis ocddiu" It is remarkable that Waller, im 
hia " Reflections on the several Petitions in that sacred form of devoUon," has understood 
this in the same sense :— > 

<' Ooard ns from all temptations of the Fob. — BoswsLt. 
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of order and fashion ; their virtue is of more consequence to ns than our 
own, so far as concerns this world." 

Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman of licentious character, and said» 
*' Sunpose I had a mind to many that gentleman, would my parents 
consent?" Joiinson: "Yes, they'd consent, and you'd go. You'd 
go, though they did not consent." Miss Adams : " Perhaps their oppos- 
ing might make me go." Johnson : " Oh, very well ; you'd take one 
whom you think a had man, to have the pleasure of yexing your parents. 
You put me in mind of Dr. Barrowby, the physician, who was very fond 
of swine's flesh. One day, when he was eating it, he smd, ' I wish I was 
a Jew.' — * Why so V said somebody ; * the Jews are not allowed to eat 
your favourite meat.' — * Because,' said he, ' I should then have the gust 
of eating it, with the pleasure of sinning.' " Johnson then proceeded ia 
his declamation. 

Miss Adams soon afterwards made an observation that I do not recol- 
lect, which pleased him much ; he sdd, with a good-humoured smile, 
" That there should be so much excellence united with so much depravity 
is strange." 

Indeed, this lady's good qualities, merit, and accomplishments, and 
her constant attention to Dr. Johnson, were not lost upon him. She 
happened to tell him that a little coffee-pot, in which she had made him 
cof^, was the only thing she could call her own. He turned to her with 
a complacent gallantry, " Don't say so, my dear ; I hope you don't 
reckon my heart as nothing." 

I asked him if it was true, as reported, that he had said lately, 
** I am for the King against Fox ; but I am for Fox against Pitt." 
Johnson : " Yes, Sir ; the King is my master ; but I do not know Pitt ; 
and Fox is my friend." 

" Fox," added he, ** is a most extraordinary man. Here is a man," 
describing liim in strong terms of objection in some respects, according 
as he apprdiended, but which exalted his abilities the more, " who has 
divided the kingdom with Caesar ; so that it was a doubt whether the 
nation should be ruled by the sceptre of George III., or the tongue of Fox." 

Dr. WaU, physician at Oxford, drank tea with us. Johnson had in 
general a peculiar pleasure in the company of physicians, which was 
certainly not abated by the conversation of this learned, ingenious, and 
pleasing gentleman. Johnson said, '* It is wonderful how little good 
Hadcliffe'ff traveUing fellowships have done. I know nothing that has 
been imported by them ; yet many additions to our medical knowledge 
might be got in foreign countries. Inoculation, for instance, has saved 
more lives than war destjoyed ; and the cures performed by the Peruvian 
bark are innumerable. But it is in vain to send our travelling physicians 
to France, and Italy, and Germany ; for all that is known there is known 
here : I'd send them out of Christendom ; I'd send them among bai- 
barous nations." 
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On Friday, June 11, we talked at breakfast of forms of prayer. 
Johnson : ** I know of no good prayers but those in the ' Book of 
Common Prayer.' " Db. Adams (in a very earnest manner) : " I wish. 
Sir, you would compose some family prayers.*' Johnson : ** I will not 
compose prayers for you, Sir, because you can do it for yourself. But 
I have thought of getting together all the books of prayers which 1 
could, selecting those which should appear to me the best, putting out 
some, inserting others, adding some prayers of my own, and prefixing 
a discourse on prayer." We all now gathered about him, and two or 
three of us at a time joined in pressing him to execute this plan. He 
seemed to be a little displeased at the manner of our importunity, and 
in great agitation called out, '' Do not talk thus of what is so awful. 
I know not what time God will allow me in this world. There are 
many things which I wish to do." Some of us persisted, and Dr. 
Adams said, '' I never was more serious about anything in my life." 
Johnson : '' Let me alone, let me alone ; I am overpowered." And 
then he put his hands before his face, and reclined for some time upon 
llie table. 

I mentioned Jeremy Taylor's using, in his forms of prayer, " I am 
the chief of sinners," and other such self-condemning expressions. 
** Now," said I, '* this cannot be said with truth by every man, and 
therefore is improper for a general printed form. 1 myself cannot say 
that I am the worst of men ; I wiU not say so." Johnson : ** A man 
may know, that physically, that is, in the real state of things, he is not 
the worst man ; but that morally he may be so. Law observes, that 
* every man knows something worse of himself, than he is sure of in 
others.' Ton may not have committed such crimes as some men have 
done, but you do not know against what, degree of light they have 
sinned. Besides, Sir, ' the chief of sinners ' is a mode of expression 
for ' 1 am a great sinner.' So St. Paul, speaking of our Saviour's 
having died to save sinners, says, * of whom. I am the chief:' yet he 
certainly did not think himself so bad as Judas Iseariot." Bos well : 
** But, Sir, Taylor means it literally, for he founds a conceit upon it. 
When praying for the conversion of sinners, and of himself in par- 
ticular, he says, * Lord, thou wilt not leave thy chief work undone.*" 
Johnson : "I do not approve of figurative expressions in addressing 
the Supreme Being ; and I never use them. Taylor gives a very good 
advice : * Never lie in your prayers : never confess more than you really 
believe ; never promise more than you mean to perform.* " I recollected 
this precept in his " Golden Grove;'* but his example for prayer contra- 
dicts his precept. 

Dr. Johnson and I went in Dr. Adams's coach to dine with Dr. 
Nowell, Principal of St. Mary Hall, at his beautiful villa at Iffley, on 
the banks of the Isis, about two miles from Oxford. While we weio 
upon the road, I had the resolution to ask Johnson whether he thought 

4 M 
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tiiat the rouglmeBS of his manner h&d been an advantage or not, and if 
fae would not hare done mere good, if he had been more gentle. I pro- 
ceeded to answer myself thus : '' Perhaps it has been of advantage, as 
it has given weight to what jou said : you could not, p^haps« have 
talked with such authority without it" Johnson : *' No, Sir ; I have 
done more good as I am. Obscenity and impiety have always been re- 
pressed in my company." Boswell : ** True, Sir ; and that is moie- 
ihan can be said of every Bishop. Greater liberties have been takea 
in the presence of a Bishop, though a very good man, from his b^n^ 
milder, and therefn^ not commanding such awe. Yet, Sir, many peopW 
who might have been benefited by your conversation, have been frightened* 
away. A worthy friend of ours has told me, that he has oft^ beei» 
afraid to talk to you." Johnson : *' Sir, he need not have been afnud, 
if he had anything rational to say.^ If he had not, it was better he did 
liot talk." 

Dr. Now^ is celebrated f<Mr having preached a sermon before the 
House of Commons, on the 80th of January, 1772, full of high Tory 
sentiments, for which he was thanked as usual, and printed it at their 
vequest ; but, in the midst of thai turbulence and faction which dis- 
graced a part of the present reign, the thanks were afterwards ordered 
to be expunged. This strange conduct sufficiently exposes itself; and 
Dr. Now^l ^1 ever have i^ honour which is due to a lofty fiiend of 
our nMmarehical ecmstitution. Dr. Johnson said to me» " Sir, the Court 
will be very much to blame if he is not promoted." I told this to Dr. 
Kowell; and asserting my humbler, though not less zealous, exertions- 
in the same cause, I suggested, that whatever return we might receive^ 
we should still have the consolation of being like Butler's steady and 
generous Boyalisty 

" True as the dial to the san. 
Although it be not sbcme upon." 

We were wdl entertained, and very happy at Dr. NoweH's, where was 
a very agreeable company ; and we drank " Church and Kmg " after 
dinner, with true Tory cordiality. 

We talked of a certain clergyman of extraordinary character, who^ 
by exerting his talents in writing on tcsnporary topics, and displajHuig 
uncommon intrepidity, had raised himself to affluence. I maintained- 
that we ought not to be indignant at his success ; for merit of every 
sort was entitled to reward. Johnson : " Sir, I will not allow this man 
to have merit No, Sir; what he has is rather the contrary; I will, 
indeed, allow him courage, and on this account we so far give him 
credit We have more respect for a man who robs boldly on the high- 

^ The words of Erasmus, as mj learned friend Br. Kearney obserres to me, muj \m 
applied to Johnson :— " Qui ingenium, sensom, dictionem hominis norerant, moltis noi^ 
oSbnduntnr, quihoa grariter eram ofiendendi, qui hsc igoorariint." — Malonk. 
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way, than for a fellow who jtnnps out of a ditch, and knocks you down 
behind your hack. Courage is a quality so necessary for maintaining 
virtue, that it is always respected, even when it is asso^ated with vice." 
I censured the coarse inyectives which were become fashionable in 
the House of Commons, and said, that if maoab^ni of Parliament must 
attack each other personally in the heat of debate, it should be done 
more genteelly. Johnson : *' No, Sir ; that would be much worse. 
Abuse is not so dangerous when ikere is no ydiicle of wit or delicacy, no 
subtle conreyance. The di£b:ence between coarse and refined abuse is 
as the diifi^eoce between bdng bruised by a club, and wounded by a 
p<»s(nied arrow." I have since obsenredhis portion eloquently expressed 
by Dr. Young :— 

" As the soft plume giyes swiftness to the dart. 
Good breedmg sends tiie satire to the heart" 

On Saturday, June 12, there drank tea with us, at Dr. Adams's^ 
Mr. John Henderson, student of Pembroke College, celebrated for hia 
wonderful acquirem^its in alchemy, judicial astrology, and other abstruse 
and curious learning : ^ and the Reverend Herbert Croft> who, I am afraid, 
was somewhat mortified by Dr. Johnson's not being highly pleased witli 
some '* Family Discourses," which he had printed ; they were in too fami-- 
liar a style to be approved of by so manly a mind. I have no note of 
this evening's conversation, except a single fragment. When I mentioned 
Thomas Lord Lyttelton's vision, the prediction of the time of his deatl^ 
and its exact fulfilm^t ; — ^Johnson : '* It is the most extraordinary 
thing that has happened in my day. I heard it with my own ears, from 
his uncle. Lord Westcote.* I am so glad to have every evidence of the 
spiritual world, that I am willing to believe it." Db. Adams : ** You 
have evidence enough ; good evidence, which needs not such support." 
Johnson : ** I like to have more." 

Mr. Henderson, with whom I had sauntered in the venerable walks 
of Merton College, and found him a veiy learned and pious man, supped 
with us. Dr. Johnson surprised him not a little, by acknowledging, 
with a look of horror, that he was much oppressed by the fear of death. 
The amiable Dr. Adams suggested that God was infinitely good. 
Johnson : *' That he is infinitely good, as far as the perfectioD of his 
nature will allow, I certamly believe ; but it is necessary for good upon 
the whole, that individuals should be punished. As to an individtud, 
therefore, he is not infinitely good ; and as I cannot be sure that I have 
fulfilled the conditions on which salvation is granted, I am afraid I may 
be one of those who shall be damned." (Looking dismally.) Db. 
Adams : '' What do you mean by damned ? " Johnson (passionately 

1 See an aeooontuf him in a sermon by the Ber. Mr. Agatter. — ^Boswell. 
s A correct account of Lord Lyttelton's supposed vision may be found in Kash'a 
* Hi»tory of Worcestershire— Additions and Conections,** p. 36. — MkLOHB, 
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and loudly) : " Sent to hell, * Sir, and punished everlastingly." Dr. 
Adams: '*I don't believe that doctrine.** Johnson: "Hold, Sir; do 
you believe that some will be punished at all ?" Dr. Adams : " Being 
excluded from heaven will be a punishment ; yet there may be no great 
positive suffering." Johnson.: *' Well, Sir, but if you admit any degree 
of punishment, there is an end of your argument for infinite goodness 
simply considered ; for infinite goodness would inflict no punishment 
whatever. There is no infinite goodness physically considered ; morally 
there is." Boswell : ** But may not a man attain to such a d^ree of 
hope as not to be uneasy from the fear of death ? " Johnson : *' A maa 
may have such a degree of hope as to keep him quiet. You see I am 
not quiet, from the vehemence with which I talk ; but I do not despair. 
Mbs. Adams : " Yon seem. Sir, to forget the merits of our Redeemer. 
Johnson : '* Madam, I do not Ibrget the merits of my Bedeemer ; but 
my Redeemer has siud that he will set some on his right hand and some 
on his left." — He was in gloomy agitation, and said, '' I'll have no more 
on't.^' — If what has now been stated should be urged by the enemies of 
Christianity, as if its influence on the mind were not benignant, let it be 
remembered, that Johnson's temperament was melancholy, of which such 
direful apprehensions of friturity are often a common effbct. We shall 
presently see, that when he approached nearer to his awful change, bis 
mind became tranquil, and he exhibited as much fortitude as becomes a 
thinking man in that situation. 

From the subject of death we passed to discourse of life, whether it 
was upon the whole more happy or miserable. Johnson was decidedly 
for the balance of misery :^ in confirmation of which I maintained, that 

1 The Key. Mr. Ralph Chorton, fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford, has favoured 
me with the following remarks on my work, which, he is pleased to say, " I have hitherto 
extolled, and cordially apfn'ove." 

*' The chief part of what I hare to observe is contained in the following transcript, 
from a letter to a friend, which, with hb concurrence, I copied for this purpose; and, 
whatever may be the merit or justness of the remarks, you may be sure that, being, written 
to a most intimate friend, without any intention that they ever should go farther, they are 
the genuine and undisguised sentiments of the writer : — 

•Jan. 6, 1702. 

' Last week I was reading the second volume of Boswell's Johnson, with increasing 
esteem for the worthy author, and increasing veneration of the wonderful and excellent 
man who is the subject of it The writer throws in, now and then, very properly, some 
serious religious reflecticms ; but there is one remark, in my mind an obvious atui just 
one, which I think he has not made, that Johnson's " morbid melancholy," and constitu. 
tional infirmities, were intended by Providence, like St Paul's thorn in the flesh, to check 
'utellectual conceit and arrogance; which the consciousness of his extraordinary talents, 
awake as he was to the voice of praise, might otherwise have generated in a very col- 
pable degree. Another observation strikes me, that in consequence of the same natural 
indisposition, and habitual sickliness, (for he says he scarcely passed one day without pain 
after his twentieth year,) he considered and represented human life, as a scene of much 
greater misery than is generally experienced. There may be persons bowed do^n with 
al&iction all Uieir days, and there are those, no doubt, whose iniquities rob them of rest ; 
but neither calamities nor crimes, I hope and believe, do so much and so generally 
abound, as to justify the dark picture of life which Johnson's imagination designed, aBi# 
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no man would choose to lead over agcdn the life which he had experienced. 
Johnson acceded to that opinion in iho strongest terms. This is an 

his strong pencil delineated. This I am sore, the colouring is far too gloomy far what I 
hare experienced, though, as far as I can rememher, I haye had more sickness (I do nob 
say more severe, but oidv more in quantity), than falls to the lot of most people. But 
then daily debility and occasional sickness were far overbalanced by intervenient days, 
and, perhaps, w^ks vmd of pain, and overflowing with comfort So that, in short, to 
return to the subject, human life, as far as I can perceire from experience or observation, 
is not that state of constant wretchedness which Johnson always insisted it was, which 
misrepresentation (for such it surely is) his biographer has not corrected, I suppose, be- 
cause, unhappily, he has himself a large portion of melancholy in his constitution, and 
fancied the portrait a faithful copy of life.' " 

The learned writer then proceeds thus in his letter to me:— 

" I have conversed with some sensible men on this subject, who all seem to entenun 
the same sentiments respecting life with those which are exprraaed or implied in the fore- 
going paragraph. It might be added, that as the refHresentaticm here ^ken of, appears 
not consistent with fact and experience, so neither does it seem to be countenanced by 
Scripture. Thore is, perhaps, no part of the sacred volume which at first sight yiro- 
mises so much to lend its sanction to these dark and desponding notions as the book of 
£cclesiastes, which so often, and so emphatically, proclums the vani^ of things sub- 
lunary. But ' the design of this whole book (as it has been justly observed) is not to 
put us out of conceit with life, but to cure our vain expectations of a complete and perfect 
happiness in this world— to convince us that there is no such thing to be found in mere 
external enjoyments, and to teach us to seek for happiness in the practice of virtue, in the 
knowledge and love of Ood, and in the hopes of a better life. For this is the application 
of all. Let us hear, dec., xii. 18. Not only his du^, but his happiness too. For Ood, drc., 
▼. 14. — See * Sherlock on Providence,' p. 299. 

** The New Testament tells us, indeed, and most truly, that 'sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof;' and, therefore, wisely forbids us to increase our burden by forebodings 
of sorrows ; but I think it nowhere says that even our ordinary afflictions are not con- 
listent with a very considerable d^ee of positive comfort and aatiafaction. And, ao- 
cordini^y, one whose 8u£ferings as well as merits were conspicuous, assures us, that in 
proportion ' as the sufferings of Christ abounded in them, so their consolation also 
abounded by Chbist.* d Cor. i. 6. It is needless to cite, as indeed it would be endless 
even to refer to, the multitude of passages, in both Testaments, hdding out, in the strongest 
language, promises of blessings, even in this world, to the feuthful servant of God. I 
will only refer to St Luke xviii. 29, 80, and 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

" Upon the whole, setting aside instances of great and lasting bodily pain, of minds 
peculiarly oppressed by melancholy, and of severe temporal calamities, from which extra- 
ordinary cases we surely should not form our estimate of the general tenor and com- 
jdexion of life ; excluding these from the account, I am conyinced that as well the gracious 
constitutimi of things which Providence has ordained, as the declarations of Scripture and 
the actual experience of individuals, authorize the sincere Christian to hope that his 
hmuole and constant endeavours to perform his duty, chequered as the best life is with 
many failings, vrill be crowned with a greater d^ree of present peace, sereniQr, and 
comfort, than he could reasonably permit himself to expect, if he measured his views 
and judged of life from the opinion of Dr. Johnson, often and energetically expressed in 
the Memoirs of him, without any animadversion or censure by his ingenious biographer. 
If he himself, upon reviewing the subject, shall see the matter in this light, he will, in an 
octavo edition, which is es^erly expected, make such additional marks or corrections as 
he shall judge fit, lest the impressions which these discouraging passages may leave on 
the reader's mind, should in any degree hinder what otherwise the whole spirit and 
energy of the work tends, and, I hope, successfully, to promote, — ^pure moralily and true 
t'eligion." 

Though I have, in some degree, obviated any reflections against my illustrious friend's 
dark views of life, when considering, in the course of this work, his "Rambler" and his 
** Rasselas," I am obliged to Mr. Churton for complying with my request of his permis- 
sion to insert his remarks, being conscious of the weight of what he judiciously suggests 
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inqinrj often made ; cjid its bong a suljeci of disqiiisition is a proof 
that much misery presses upon human feelings ; for those who are con- 
scious of a felicity of existence, would never hesitate to accept of a repeti- 
tion of it I have met with very £dw who would. I bavo heard Mr. 
Burke mako use of a very ingenious and plausible argument on this 
subject : " Every man,** said he, " would lead his life over again : f<tt 
«vny man is wiUinff to go on and take an addition to his life, which, as 
he grows cMet, he has no reason to think will be better, or even so good, 
as what has preceded." I imagine, however, the truth is, that there is « 
•deceitful hc^ that the next part of life will be free from the pains, and 
anxieties, and sorrows, whicli we have already fbh. We are, for wise 
purposes^ ** condemned to hope^s delusive mine," as Johnson finely says ; 
and I may idso quote the celebrated lines of Dryden, equally |»hilo6ophi 
cal and poetical : — 

< ' When I coMider U e^ 'tis all a cheat, 
Tet fbol*d with hope, men fiivour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow'i fiilaer thaa the iGmner daj; 
list worw; aadwlule it sajs we shall be blest 
With itoie new Jojs, cots off what we possest. 
Strange ooaenage 1 none would live past years again; 
Yet all hope pleasure in what jet remam ; 
And firam the dregs of Hfe tlunk to receive 
What the first spri^tly nmning could not give." ' 

It was observed to Dr. Johnson, that it seemed strange that he^ who 
has so often delighted his company by his lively and brilliant conveiBatiini, 
should say he was miserable. Johnson : " Alas ! it is all outside ; I 
may be cracking my joke, and cursing the sun : Sim^ how I hate thy 
beams t" I knew not well what to think of this deelaration ; whether to 

as to the melaachdy in my own consdtotion. Hit more j^eaiing views of Hfe, I bope 
are just, — ^" Valeant, quantum Tslere possont** 

Mr. Churton oondodes his letter to me in these words :—" Once, and only onoe,I htA 
the satisfaction of seeing your illustrious friend ; and as I feel a partiealar regard for all 
whom he distinguished with his esteem and Iriendship, so I derive much pUasore from 
reflecting that I once beheld, though but transienUy, near oor college gate, one whose 
worics will for ever delight and imi^yve the woiid, who was a sincere and sealous son 
of the Church of England^ an honour to his country, and an ornament to human nature.** 

Hb letter was accompanied with a present from himself of his '*SenaMns at dM 
Bampton Lecture,** and from his friend. Dr. Townson, the venerable Bector of Ma^Ms, 
in Cheshire, of his ** Discourses on the Goqiels," together with the following extract of • 
letter from that excellent person, who is now gone to receive the reward of his labours :— > 
" Mr. Boswell is not only vciy entertaining in his works, bat they are so replete wifli 
moral and rdigioos sentiments, without an instance, as far aa I know, of a con tr ar y 
tendency, that 1 cannot help having a great esteem for him; and if yon ttiink sneh • 
trifle as a copy of tiie Discourses, ex dono autTiorU, would be acceptable to him, I shonkl be 
happy to give him this small testimony of my regard." 

Soch spontaneous testimonies of approbation from sodi mco, without any peiwal 
acquaintance with me, are tndy valuable and aicouraging.r— BofWiLU 

1 " Aurengzebe,** Act iv. Sc. 1. — ^BotwsLU 
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hold it as a geniiine picturo of bis mind/ or as the effect of his persuading: 
himself contrary to the fact, that the position which he had assumed as 
to human unhappiness was true. We may apply to him a sentence in 
Mr. Greville's "Maxims, Characters, and Reflections :" a book which is 
entitled to much more praise than it has receiyed : '' Abistabchus is 
charming ; how full of biowledge, of sense, of sentiment. You get him 
with di£Sculty to your supper ; and after having delighted everybody and 
himself for a few hours, he is obliged to return home ; — ^he is finishing 
his treatise, to prove that unhappiness is the portion of man." 

On Sunday, June 13, our philosopher was calm at breakfast. Tha^e 
was something exceedingly plying in our leading a College life, without 
restraint, and with sup^or elegance, in consequence of our living in the 
Master's houses and having the company of ladies. Mrs. Kennioot 
rriated, in his presence, a lively saying of Dr. Johnson to Miss Hannah 
More, who had expressed a wonder that the poet, who had written 
*' Paradise Lost," should write such poor Sonnets : — ** Milton, Madam, 
-was a genius that could cut a colossus from a rock, but could not carve 
heads upon cherry stones." 

We talked of the casuistical question, whether it was allowable at 
rmij time to depart from Truth f Johnson : " The general rule is, that 
truth should never be violated, because it is of the utmost importance to 
the comfort of life, that we should have a full security by mutual faith ; 
and occasional inconveniences should be willingly suffered, that we may 
preserve it. There must, however, be some exceptions. If, for instance^ 
a murderer should ask you which way a man is gone, you may tell him 
what is not true, because you are undar a previous obli^tion not to be- 
tray a man to a murderer." Boswell : " Supposing the person who 
wrote Junitu were asked whether he was the author, might he deny it ?" 
Johnson : " I don't know what to say to this. If you were sure that 
he wrote Junius, would you, if he denied it, think as well of him after- 
wards ? Yet it may be urged, that what a man has no right to ask, 
you may refuse to communicate ; and there is no other effectual mode of 
preserving a secret and an important secret, the discovery of which may 
be very hurtful to you, but a flat denial ; for if you are silent, or hesitate, 
<nr evade, it will be held equivalent to a confession. But stay. Sir, here 
is another case. Supposing the author had told me confldentially that 
he had written Junius, and I were a^ked if he had, I should hold myselt 
at liberty to deny it, as being under a previous promise, express or im- 
plied, to dbnceal it. Now what I ought to do for the author, may I not 
do for myself ? But I deny the law^ness of telling a lie to a sick man, 
for fear of alarming him. You have no business with consequences ; you 
are to tell the truth. Besides, you are not sure what effect yoiur telling 

1 Yet there is oo doubt that a man may appear very gay in company who is sad at 
heart. His merximent is like the soond of drmns and trumpets in a batUe^ to drown the 
vgroans of the wounded and dying. — ^Boiwet.l. 
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bim that he ia in danger may have. It may briDg his distemper to a 
crisis, and that may core him. Of all lying, I have the greatest 
abhorrence of this, because I believe it has been frequently practised on 
myself." 

I cannot help thinking that there is much weight in the opinion of 
those who have hdd, that truth, as an eternal and inmiutable principle, 
ought, upon no account whatever, to be violated, from supposed previous 
or superior obligations, of which every man being to judge for himself, 
there is great danger that we too often, from partial motives, persuade 
ourselves that they exist ; and probably, whatever extraordinary instances 
may sometimes occur, where some evil may be prevented by violating 
this noble principle, it would be found that human happiness would, 
upon the whde, be more perfect, were truth universally presoved. 

In the notes to "The Dunciad," we find the following verses, ad- 
dressed to Pope :^ 

" While malice, F<^ denies thy page 
Its own oelestiid fire ; 
While critics, and while bards in rage. 
Admiring, wont admire : 

While wayward pens thy worth assail. 

And enrious tongues decry ; 
These times, thoogh many a friend bewail. 

These times bewail not L 

Bat when the world's loud praise is thine, 

And spleen no more shall blame : 
When with thy Homer thoa shalt shine 

In one establish'd fiune ! 

When none shall rail, and every lay 

Devote a wreath to thee ; 
That day (for come it will) that day 

Shall I hunent to leOi'' 

It is surdynot a little remarkahie, that they should appear without 
a name. Miss Seward, knowing Dr. Johnson's abnost universal and 
minute literary information, signified a desire that I should ask hini wha 
was the author. He was prompt with his answer : — " Why, Sir, thej 
were written by one Lewis, who was either under-master or an usher ot 
Westminster school^ and published a Miscellany, in which " Grongar 
Hill " first came out."' Johnson praised them highly, and repeated them 

1 The annotator cailn them ** amiaUe Tcnes " — ^Boswkll. 

S Lewis's Verses addressed to Pope (as Mr. Bindley sag^fests to me), were first pub- 
lished in a collection of pieces in verse and prose on occasion of ** The Donciad," ttvo. 
1782. They are there called an Epigram. " Orongar Hill,*' the same gentleman olMerres^. 
was first printed in Savage's Miscellanies, as an Ode (it is singular that Johnson should 
not have recollected this), and was re-printed in the same year (1726), in Lewis's Miacel- 
liny, in the form it now bears. 

In that Mis c ella n y , as the Be v. Mr. Blakeway observes to me, "the beautiful poem,. 
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with a noble animation. In the twelfth line, instead of ** one establish 'd 
fame, ' he repeated ** one unclouded flame," which he thought was the 
reading in former editions : but I believe was a flash of his own genius. 
It is much more poetical than the other. 

On Monday, June 14, and Tuesday, 15th, Dr. Johnson and I dined 
(on one of ikem, I forget which) with Mr. Mickle, translator of '' The 
Lusiad," at Wheatley, — a very pretty country place a few miles from 
Oxford ; and on the other with Dr. Wetherell, Master of University 
College. From Dr. Wetherell's he went to visit Mr. Sackville Parker, 
the bookseller ; and when he returned to us he gave the following account 
of his visit, saying, " I have been to see my old friend. Sack. Parker ; 
I find he has married his maid ; he has done right. She had lived with 
him many years in great confidence, and they had mingled minds ; I do 
not think be could have found any wife that would have made him so 
happy. The woman was very attentive and civil to me ; she pressed me 
to fix a day for dining with them, and to say what I liked, and she 
would be sure to get it for me. Poor Sack ! he is very ill indeed.^ 
We parted as never to meet again. It has quite broken me down.*' 
This pathetic narrative was strangely diversified with the grave and 
earnest defence of a man's having married his maid. I could not but 
fdd it as in some degree ludicrous. 

In the morning of Tuesday, June 15, whOe we sat at Dr. Adams's, 
we talked of a printed letter from the Rev. Herbert Croft, to a young 
gentleman who had been his pupil, in which he advised 1dm to read to 
die end of whatever books he should begin to read. Johnson : ** This 

'Away, let nought to love diipleaning,* Aec (re-printed in ' Perqr's Reliques,* rol. i. b. iiL 
No. 14), first appeared." 

Lewii was author of " FliUip of Macedon,** a tragedy, published in 1727, and dedi- 
cated to Pope ; and in 1730 he publiahed a second Tolume of miscellaneoos poems. 

As Dr. Johnson settled in London not long after the verses addressed to Pope first 
appeared, he probably then obtained some information concerning their author, David 
Lewis, whom he has described as an usher of Westminster school ; yet the Dean o* 
Westminster, who has been pleased at my request to make some inquiry on this subject, 
has not found any vesiige of his having ever been employed in this situation. A late 
writer ('* Environs of Lraidon,** iv. 171), supposed that the following inscription in the 
churchyard of the church of Low Leyton, in Essex, was intended to commemorate this 
poet: — 

" Sacred to the memory of David Lewis, Esq., who died the 8th day of April, 1760, 
aged 77 years ; a great favourite of the Muses, as his many excellent pieces in poetry 
sofficienUy testify. 

' Inspired r&rae may on this marble live. 
But can no honour to thy ashes give.* 

Also Mary, the wife of the above^iamed David Lewis, fourth daughter of Newdigate 
Owsley, Esq., who departed this life the 10th of October, 1774, aged 90 years.*' 

But it appears to me improbable that this monument was erected for the author of 
the Verses to Pope, and of the tragedy already mentioned ; the language both of the 
dedication prefixed to that piece, and of the dedication addressed to the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and prefixed to the Miscellanies, 1730, denoting a person who moved in a lower 
sphere than this Essex squire seems to have doue. — Malonb. 

1 He died at Oxford in his 89th year, Dec 10, X79S.-»Malonx. 
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is sorelj a strange advice ; you may as well resehe tiiaA wbateifer am 
you happen to get acquainted with, yoa aie to keep to them for life. A 
book may be ^)od for nothing ; w there may be only one tiung in it 
worth knowing : are we to read it all throQg)i ? Theie Toyages (pcmi*- 
ing to the throe large rolumes of ' Voyages to the South Sea,' wfaieh 
were just come out) toko will read them through f A man had better 
wodc hit way before the mast, than read them throi^h ; they will be 
eaten by rats and mice, before they are read through. There ean be 
little entertainment in such books ; one set <^ savages is like another." 
BoswELL : '* I do not think the people of Otaheit6 can be reekoaed 
savages." Jcmnson : ** Don't cant in defence iji savages." Boswsia : 
** They have the art of navigation." Johnson : ^ A dog or a cat eaa 
swim." Boswill: ''They carve very ingeniously." Johnson : **A 
cat can scratch, and a child with a nail can scratch." I percdved l^os 
was none of the moUia temporafoHdi; so desisted. 

np<Hi his motioning that when he came to odkge he wrote his firat 
exercises twice over, but never did so afterwards ; — liias Adams : *' I 
suppose. Sir, you could not make them better?" Johnson: ''Tea, 
Madam, to be sure, I could make them better. Thoi^t is bett^ thaa 
no thought" Misa Adams : '' Do you Ihink, Sir, you could make your 
Rambkrsbett^?" Johnson: " Certainly I coukL" Boswell: "lU 
lay a bet. Sir, you cannot" Johnson : ** But I will, Shr, if I choose. 
I idiall make the best of them you shall pick out better.*'— Boswbix c 
"But you may add to them. I will not allow of that" Johnsov: 
** Nay, Sir, there are three ways of making them better ; — putting out^ 
adding, or correcting." 

During our visit at Oxford, ihe following convin^tion passed between 
him and me on the subject of my trying my fortune at the English bar. 
Having asked, whether a very extensive acquaintance in Lonctony whieii 
was very valuable, and of great advantage to a man at large, might not 
be prejudicial to a lawyer, by preventing him from giving siSdOicient 
attention to his business ? — Johnson : " Sir, you will attend to busineas 
as business lays hold of you. When not actually employed, you may see 
your friends as nroeh as you do now. You may dine at a club every 
day, and sup with one of the members every night ; and you may be as 
much at public places as one who has seen them all would wish to be. 
But you must ti^e care to attend constantly in Westminster Hall ; both 
to mind your business, as it is almost all learnt there (for nobody reads 
now), and to show that jrou want to have business. And you must not 
be too often seen at public places, that competit(»rs may not have it to 
say, * He is always at the playhouse or at Ranelagh, and never to be 
found at his chambers.' And, Sir, there must be a kind (^ solemnity in 
the manner of a professi<mal man. I have nothing particular to say to 
YOU on the subject All this I should say to any one.; I should have 
said it to Lord Thurlow twenty years ago." 
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The Profession may probably think this representation of what is 
required in a barrister who would hope for success, to be much^ too 
indulgent ; but certain it is, that as 

"The wits of dmAafBrnoAmder ways to fame," 

some of the lawyers of this Mgt, who hsie risen high, ha^e by no mean^ 
thought it absolutely naannry to submil to tiiat long and painful course 
of study which a Plowdos* a Coke, and a Hale considered as requisite. 
My respected friend, Mr. Imgton, haa iliown me, in the hand-writing 
of biff grandfather, a c unoM account of a conyorsation which he had 
with Lord Chief Justice Hale, in which that great man tells him, 
'' That for two years after he came to the inn of the court, he studied six- 
teen hours a day ; however (his Lordship added), that by this intense 
Implication he almost brought himself to his grave, though he were of a 
very strong constitution, and after reduced himself to eight hours ; but 
that he would not advise anybody to so much; that he thought six 
hours a day, with attention and constancy, was sufficient ; that man 
must use his body as he would his horse sud his stomach : not tire Him 
ai once, but nse with an appetite." 
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ON Wednesday, Jane 19tli, Dr. Johoaon and I leturoed to ixnHfai: ; 
he WBS not well to-daj, and raid verj little, emplojing iaiaaes 
chiefly in reading Euripid^ He expressed some displeasure at me, ior 
not observing sofSciently the TBrious objects on the road. " If I had 
your eyes. Sir," s^d he, "I should comit the passengers." It was 
wonderful how accurate his obserraUon of visual objects was, notwith- 
standing his imperfect eyeught, owing to a habit of attention. That 
he was much satisfied with the respect paid to him at Dr. Adams's ia 
thus attested by himself: "I returned last night bota Oxford, after a 
fortnight's abode with Dr. Adams, who treated me as well as I coold 
expect or wish ; and he that contents a sick n]sn, a man whom it Is 
impoeaible to please, has surely done his part well." ' 

After his return to London from this excursion, I saw him frequently, 
but have few memorandnms ; I shall therefore here insert some particu- 
lars which I have collected at various times. 

The Rev, Mr. Aslle, of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, brothsr to the 
Iwmed and ingenious Thomas Astle, Esq., was bom his eorlj years 

'." LeOen la Mn. Tlintt,~ ToL ii. p. ItS. — Kmheil. 
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known to Dr. Johnson, who obligingly adviaed him as to his studies, 
and recommended to him the following books, of which a list, which he 
has been pleased to communicate, lies before me, in Johnson's own 
handwriting : — 

" UniTersal History (ancient)— Bollin's Ancient History — ^Pufifondorf s Intro- 
duction to History— Vertot's History of Knights of Malta— Vertot's Bevolation 
of Portugal — Vertof s Berolntion of Sweden — Carte's History of England — 
Present State of England — Geograplucal Grammar — Prideanx's Connexion— » 
Kelson's Feasts and Fasts— Doty of Man— Gentleman's Religion — Clarendon's 
History — ^Watts's Improvement of the Mind — ^Wattsfs Logic— Natore Displayed 
— Lonth's English Orammar— Blackwell on the Classics — Sherlock's Simons 
— Burnett's Life of Hale — ^Dupin's History of the Church— Shnckford's Connex- 
ions — Law's Serious Call— Walton's Complete Angler — Sandys's Travels— 
Sprat's History of the Boyal Society— England's Ghizetteer— Goldsmith's 
Boman History — Some Commentaries on the Bible." 

It having been mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that a gentleman who had 
a son whom he imagined to have an extreme degree of timidity, resolved 
to send .him to a public school, that he might acquire confidence;—* 
''Sir," said Johnson, ''this is a preposterous expedient for removing 
his infirmity ; such a disposition should be cultivated in the shade. 
Placing him at a public school is forcing an owl upon day." 

Speakmg of a gentleman whose house was much fi«quented bj low 
company: "Rags, Sir," said he, " will always make iheir appearance, 
where they have a right to do it*' 

Of the same gentleman's mode of living, he said, " Sir, the servants, 
instead of doing what they are bid, stand round the table in idle dusters, 
gaping upon the guests ; and seem as unfit to attend a company as to 
steer a man of war." 

A duU country magistrate gave Johnson a long tedious accoimt of 
his exercising his crimiuol jurisdiction, the result of which was having 
sentenced four convicts to transportation. Johnson, in an agony of 
impatience to get rid of such a companion, exclaimed, " I heartily wish. 
Sir, that I were a fifth." 

Johnson was presenl!%when a tragedy was read, in which there 
occurred this line : — 

" Who rules o'er freemen should himself be free." 

The company having admired it much—" I cannot agree with you," 
said Johnson ; " it might as well be said, 

' Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.' " 
He was pleased with the kindness of Mr. Gator, who was joined 
with him in Mr, Thrale*s important trust, and thus describes him:^ 
" There is much good in his character, and much usefulness in his 

^ ** Letters to Mrs. Thrale," vol ii. p. 284.— Boswell. 
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knowkdga" He foaad a cordial iolaoe at that gentleman s seat at 
Beekftnham, in ELent, which is indeed one of the finest places at which 
I ever was a guest ; and where I find more and more a hoq^taliie 
welcome. 

Johnson seldom encouraged general censure of any profession ; but 
he was willing to allow a due share of merit to the various dq)artment8 
necessary in civiliaed life. In a splenetic, sarcastical, or jocdar frame 
of mind, howefer, he would sometimes utter a pointed saying of that 
nature. One instance has been mentioned, where he gave a sudden 
satiricil strc^ to the character of an attcnxwy. The too indiscriminate 
admisBion to that employment, ¥^ch reqmres both abilities uid integri^, 
has given rise to injurious reflections, whi^ are totsUy inapplicable to 
many very respectable men who exercise it with r^utation and honour. 

Johnson having argued for some time with a pertinacious gentleman : 
Ins opponent, who had talked in a veiy puizling manner, happened to 
say, *' I don't undastand you. Sir ; " upon which Johnson observed, 
*' Sir, I have found you an aiguraent ; but I am not obliged to find you 
an UBderatandisg.'* 

Talking to me of iTony ?ra^N>20 (as Horaee late Earl of Orfordwas 
c^isa called), Johnson allowed that he got together a great many curious 
little things, and UM them in an degant manner. Mr. Walpde thou^ 
Johnson a more amiable character aflter reading his Letters to Mrs. 
Thrale: but never was oae of the true admirers of that great man.^ 
We may suppose a pnjudice conceiTed, if he ever heard Jdmson'a 
account to Sir George Staunton, that when he made the speeches in 
Paiiiament for the Gentleman's Magasine, "he always took care to 
put Sir Robert Walpole in the wrong, and to say eveiything he could 
against the electorate of Hanover." The celebrated Heroic Epistle, in 
which Johnson is satirically introduced, has been ascribed both to Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Mason. One day at Mr. Courtenay's, when a gentle* 
man expressed his opinion that thoe was more energy in that poem than 
could be expected from Mr. Walpole, Mr. Warton, the late Laureat, 
observed, ** It may have been written by Walpcde, and bueJsram'd by 
Mason.' "» # 

He disapproved of Lord Hailes, for having modernised thw lano;uage 
of the ever-m^orable John Hales of Eton, in an edition which his 
lordship published of that writer's works. " An author's language. 
Sir," said he, " b a characteristicid part of his composition, and is also 
characteristical of the age in which he writes. Besides, Sir, when the 
language is changed we are not sure that the sense is the same. No, 
Sir : I am sorry Lord Hailes has done this." 

' In his PosUramoni Works, he hms spoken (tf Johneon in the most contemptoous 
manner. — ^MikLon b . 

8 It is now (1804) Icnovm that the "Heroic Epistle" was written by Mason.- 
Malonk. 
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Here it may be observed, that his frequent use of tbe expressi(Ki« 
No^ &ir, was not always to intimate contradiction ; for be would say so 
when he was about to enforce an affinnatiye proposition which hiwl not 
been denied, as in the instance last mentioned. I used to considw it as 
a kind of flag of defiance : as if he had said, " Any argument you may 
aS&t against this, is not just. No, Sir, it is not." It was like FalstafTs 
" I deny your Major." 

Sir Joshua Beynolds haying said that he took the altitude of a man's 
taste by his stories and his wit, and of his understanding by the 
romarks which he r^eated ; being always sure that he must be a weak 
man, who quotes common tilings with an emphasis as if they were 
oracles ; — ^Johnson agreed with him ; and Sir Joshua having also 
observed that the real character of a man was lonnd out by his amuse- 
ment»*-John0on added, *' Yes, ^r ; no man is a hypocrite in his 
pleasiuvs." 

I have menticmed Johnson's general aveision to pun. He onoOy^ 
howev^, endured one of mine. — When we were talking of a numeroua 
company in which he had distinguished himself hi^y, I said, ** Sir, 
you were a cod surromided by smdts. Is not this enou^ for you ? at a 
time too when you were not fishing £or a compliment ? " He laughed 
at ^ia with a complacent approbation. Old Mr. Sheridan observed^ 
upon my mentioning it to him, ** Ho liked your compliment so weU, he 
was willing to take it with pvm tauoi** For my own part, I think no 
innocent species of wit or pleasantry should be suppressed : and that a 
good pun may be admitted among the smaller ezcdl^ncies of lively 
conversation. 

Had Johnson treated at large De Claris OreUoribus, he might have 
given us an admirable work. When the Duke of Bedford attacked the 
ministry as vehemently as he could, for havmg taken upon them to 
extend the time for the importation of com. Lord Chatham, in his first 
speech in the House of Lords, boldly avowed himself to be an adviser 
of that measure. '' My colleagues," said he, '* as I was confined by in- 
disposition, did me the signal honour of coming to the bed-side of a sick 
man, to ask his opinion. But, had they not thus condescended, I should 
have taken up my bed and walked, in order to have delivered that 
opinion at the Coimcil-board." Mr. Langton, who was present, men- 
tioned this to Johnson, who observed, ** Now, Sir, we see that he took 
these words as ho found them ; without considering, that though the 
expression in Scripture, take up thy bed and walk, strictly suited the 
instance of the sick man restored to health and strength, who would of 
course be supposed to carry his bed with him, it could not be proper in 
the case of a man who was lying in a state of feebleness, and who cer- 
tainly would not add to the difficulty of moving at all, that of carrying 
his bed." 

When I pointed out to hun in the newspaper one of Mr, Grattan's 
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animated and glowmg speeches, in favour of the freedom of IrelancS ir> 
which this expression occurred (I know not if accurately taken) : — " Wo 
will persevere till there is not one link of the English chain left to dank 
upon the rags of the meanest heggar in Ireland ;*' — ** Nay, Sir," said 
Johnson, " don*t you percdve that one link cannot clank V* 

Mrs. Thrale has published,^ as Johnson's, a kind of parody or 
counterpart of a fine poetical passage in one of Mr. Burke's speeches on 
American Taxation. It is vigorously but somewhat coarsely executed ; 
and, I am inclined to suppose, is not quite correctly exhibited. I hope 
he did not use the words *' vile agents *' for ike Americans in the House 
of Parliament : and if he did so, in an ext^npore efiusion, I wish tde 
lady had not committed it to writing. 

Mr. Burke uniformly showed Johnson the greatest respect ; and 
when Mr. Townshend, now Lord Sydney, at a period when he was con- 
spicuous in opposition, threw out some reflection in Parliament upon the 
grant of a pension to a man of such political principles as Johnson, 
Mr. Burke, though then of the same party with Mr. Townshend, stood 
warmly forth in defence of his friend, to whom, he justly observed, the 
pension was granted solely on account of his eminent literary merit. I 
am well assiued, that Mr. Townshend *s attack upon Johnson was the 
occasion of his " hitching in a rhyme ;" for that in the original copy 
of Goldsmith's character of Mr. Burke, in his ** Retaliation," another 
person's name stood in the couplet where Mr. Townshend is now intro- 
duced : — 

" Though fraught with all learning kept straining his throat. 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote." 

It may be worth remarking, among ihe minutuB of my collectiou, 
that Johnson was once drawn to serve in the militia, the Trained Bands 
of the City of London, and that Mr. Rackstrow, of the Museum in 
Fleet-street, was hb colonel. It may be believed he did not serve in 
person ; but the idea, with all its circumstances, is certainly laughable. 
Be upon that occasion provided himself with a musket, and with a sword 
and belt, which I have seen hanging in his closet 

He was very constant to those whom he once employed, if they gave 
him no reason to be displeased. — When somebody talked of being 
imposed on in the purchase of tea and sugar, and such articles : '* That 
will not be the case,'* said he, " if you go to a stately sJiop, as I always 
do. In such a shop it is not worth their while to take a petty advan- 
tage." . 

An author of most anxious and restless vanity being mentioned, — 
" Sir," said he, ** tJnere is not a young sapling upon Parnassus mora 
severely blown about by every wind of criticism than that poor fellow." 

The difference, he observed, between a well-bred and an ill-bred 

" Anrcdotes ," p. 43.— Boswblt„ 
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man is this : " One immediately attracts your liking, the other your 
ayersion. You love the one till you find reason to hate him ; you hate 
the other till you find reason to love him." 

The wife of one of his acquaintance had fraudulently made a. purse 
for herself out of her husband's fortune. Feeling a proper compunction 
in her last moments, she confessed how much she had secreted ; but, 
before she could tell where it was placed, she was seized with a conyul- 
sive fit and expired. Her husband said, he was more hurt by her want 
of confidence in him, than by the loss of his money. " I told him," 
said Johnson, ''that he should console himself : for perJiaps the money 
might he found, and he was sure that his wife was gone" 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson of his having been in 
company with him on a former occasion : — ** I do not remember it, Sir." 
The physician still insisted ; adding, that he that day wore so fine a coat 
that it must have attracted his notice. ** Sir," said Johnson, ** had you 
been dipped in Pactolus, I shoiild not have noticed you." 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his own style ; for when 
he had carelessly missed it, he would repeat the thought translated into 
it. Talking of the comedy of "The Rehearsal," he said, " It has not 
wit enough to keep it sweet." This was easy ; — he therefore caught 
himself, and pronounced a more round sentence : *' It has not vitality 
enough to preserve it from putrefaction." 

He censured a writer of entertaining travels for assuming a feigned 
character, saying (in his sense of the word), **he carries out one lie ; 
we know not how many he brings back." At another time, talking of 
the same person, he observed, " Sir, your assent to a man whom you 
have never known to falsify, is a debt : but after you have known a man 
to falsify, your assent to him then is a favour." 

Though he had no taste for paintmg, he admired much the manner 
in which Sir Joshua Keynolds treated of his art, in his '' Discourses 
to the Royal Academy." He observed one day of a passage in them, 
*' I think I might as well have said this mysefr :" and once, when Mr 
Langton was sitting by him, he read one of them very eagerly, and ex- 
pressed himself thus : — ** Very well, Master Reynolds ; very well, indeed. 
But it will not be understood." 

When I observed to him that painting was so far inferior to poetry, 
that the story or even emblem which it communicates must be previously 
known, and mentioned, as a natural and laughable instance of this, that 
a little Miss, on seeing a picture of Justice with the scales, had cj^claimed 
to me, '* See, there's a woman selling sweetmeats ;" he said, *' Painting, 
Sir, can illustrate, but cannot inform." 

No man was more ready to make an apology, when he had censured 
unjustly, than Johnson. When a proof-sheet of one of his works was 
brought to him, he found fault with the mode in which a part of it vras 
arranged, refused to read it, and in a passion desired that the compoai* 

4 N 
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tor* might be sent to him. The compositor was Mr. Mamiing, a decent 
Bensibk man, who had composed about one-half of his " Dictionary/' 
when in Mr. Strahan's printing-honse ; and a great part of his " Liyes 
of the Poets/' when in that of Mr. Nichols; and who (in his seventy* 
seventh year) when in Mr. Baldwin's printmg-house, composed a part 
of the first edition of this work concerning him. By producing the 
manuscript he at once satisfied Dr. Johnscm that he was not to blame. 
Upon which Jdmson candidly and earnestly said to hhn, *' Mr. Com- 
positor, I ask your pardon ; Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardon again 
and again." 

His generous humanity to the miserable was almost beyond ex- 
ample. The following instance is well attested. Coming home late one 
night, he found a poor woman lying in the street so much exhausted 
that she could not walk. He took bar upon his back, and carried h^ 
to his house, wheae he discovered that she was one of those wretdied 
females who had fallen into the lowest state of vice, poverty, and 
disease. Instead of harshly upbraiding her, he had her taken care of 
with aU tenderness for a long time, at a considerable expense, till she 
was restored to health, and endeavoured to put her into a virtuous way 
of Hving." 

He thought Mr. Caleb Whitefoord singularly happy in hitting on 
the signature of Papyrhu Cursor, to his ingenious and diverting crosft- 
readings of the newspapers ; it being a real name of an ancient Roman, 
and clearly expressive of the thing done in this lively conceit. 

He once in his life was known to have uttered Vhat is called a bull. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they were riding together in Devonshire, 
complained that he had a very bad horse, for that even when goin^ 
downhill he moved slowly step by step. " Ay,** said Johnson, " and 
when he goes uphill, he stands still," 

He had a great aversion to gesticulating in cmnpany. He called 
once to a gentleman who offended him in that point, " Don't attitude- 
nize,*\ And when another gentl^nan thought he was giving additional 
force to what he uttered, by expressive movements of his hands, John- 
son fairly seized them, and held them down. 

An author of considerable eminence having engrossed a good share 
of the conversation in the company of J(^son, and having said 
nothing but what was trifling and insignificant ; Johnson, when he was 
gone, observed to us, ** It is wonderful what a difiference there some- 
times is between a man*s powers of writing and €i talking. 

writes with great spirit, bnt is a poor talker ; had he hdd ^ tongaei, we 

s Compositor in the printing.house means the person who acljiutsthe types in the order 
in which they ai« to stand for printing ; and arranges what is called iheform, from which 
aahnroession is taken^r— Bocwbll. 

9 The circumstance therefore alluded to, in Mr. Courtenay's ** Poetical Character ** <iC 
him, is strictly trae. My informer was Mrs. Desmoulins, who lived manj years iu Br 
Johnson's hoose. — ^Boswbll. 
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might have supposed him to have been restrained by modesty ; but he 
has spoken a great deal to-day ; and have you heard what stuff it 
was?" 

A gentleman having said that a cong6 Wdire has not, perhaps, the 
force of a command, but may be considered only as a strong recommeo** 
dation; — "Sir," replied Johnson, who overheard him, "it is such m 
recommendation, as if I should throw you out of a t^o pair of stairs 
window, and recommend you to fall soft/* ^ 



Mr. Steevens, who passed many a social hour with him during their 
long acquaintance, which commenced when they both lived in the Temple, 
has preserved a good number of particulars concerning him, most of 
which are to be found in the department of Apophthegms, ^c. in the 
Collection of " Johnson's Works." But he has been pleased to favour 
me with the following, which are original : — 

" One evening, previous to the trial of Baretti, a consultation of his 
friends was held at the house of Mr. Cox, the solicitor, in Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane. Among others present were, Mr. Burke and 
Dr. Johnson, who differed in sentiments concerning the tendency of 
some part of the defence the prisoner was to make. When the meeting 
was over, Mr. Steevens observed, that the question between him and his 
friend had been agitated with rather too much warmth. ' It may be so. 
Sir (replied the Doctor), for Burke and I should have been of one opinion^ 
if we had had no audience.' " 

*' Dr. Johnson once assumed a character in which perhaps even Mr. 
Boswell never saw him. His curiosity having been excited by the praises 
bestowed on the celebrated Torre's fireworks at Marylebone Gardens, he 
desired Mr. Steevens to accompany him thither. The evening had 
proved showery ; and soon after the few people present were assembled, 
public notice was given, that the conductors to the wheels, suns, stars, 
Ac, were so thoroughly water-soaked, that it was impossible any part 
x)f the exhibition should be made. ' This is a mere excuse, ' says the 
Doctor, *to save their crackers for a more profitable company. Let 
us both hold up our sticks, and threaten to break those coloured lamps 
that surround the orchestra, and we shatt soon have our wishes gratified* 
The core of the fire-works cannot be injured ; let the difSsrent pieces be 
touched in their respective centres, and they will do their offices as well 
as ever.' — Some young men who overheard him, immediately began the 
violence he had recommended, and an attempt was speedily made to %tt 
some of the wheels which appeared to have received the smaileBt damage ; 
but to little purpose were they lighted, for most of them comple^y. 
failed. — The author of * The Rambler, ' however, may be considered, on thus 

1 This has been printed in other publications, " fall to the ground," But Johnson 
himself gare me the trae expression which he had used as above, meaning that the recom 
oendation left as little choice in the one case as the other.^>BotWBLL. 
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occasion, as the ringleader of a successful riot, though not as a skilful 
pjrrotechnist." 

" It has been supposed that Dr. Johnson, so far as fashion was con- 
cerned, was careless of his appearance in public. But this is not 
altogether true, as the following slight instance nmy show: — Gold- 
nnith's last cdmedj was to be represented during some court-mourning; 
and Mr. Steevens appointed to call on Dr. Johnson, and carry him to 
the tavern where he was to dine with others of the Poet's friends. The 
Doctor was ready dressed, but in coloured clothes ; yet being told that 
he would find every one else in black, received the intelligence with a 
profusion of thanks, hastened to change his attire, all the while repeating 
his gratitude for the information that had saved him from an appear- 
ance so improper in the front row of a front box. * I would not,* 
added he, ' for ten pounds, have seemed so retrograde to any general 
observance.' ** 

"He would sometimes found his dislikes on very slender circum- 
stances. Happening one day to mention Mr. Flaxman, a Dissenting 
Minister, with some compliment to his exact memory in chronological 
matters, the Doctor replied, ' Let me hear no more of him. Sir. That 
is the fellow who made the Index to my Ramblers, and set down the 
name of Milton thus :— Milton, Mr. John.' " 

Mr Steevens adds this testimony : " It is unfortunate, however, for 
Johnson, that his particulaiities and frailties con be more distinctly 
traced than his good and amiable exertions. Could the many bountiea 
he studiously concealed, the many acts of humanity he performed in 
private, be displayed with equal circumstantialitjr» his defects would be 
so far lost in the blaze of his virtues, that the latter only would b& 
regarded." 

Though, from my very high admiration of Johnson, I have wondered 
that he was not courted by all the great and all the eminent persons of 
his time, it ought fairly to be considered, that no man of humble birth,, 
who lived entirely by literatm^e, in short, no author by profession, ever 
rose in this country into that personal notice which he did. In the 
course of this work a numerous variety of names has been mentioned,, 
to which many might be added. I cannot omit Lord and Lady Lucan^ 
at whose houses he often enjoyed all that an elegant table and the best 
company can contribute to happiness ; he found hospitality united with, 
extraordinary accomplishments, and embellished with channs of whick 
io man could be insensible. 

On Tuesday, June 22, I dined with him at the Literary Club, the 
last time of his being in that respectable society. The other members 
present were the Bishop of St. Asaph, Lord Eliot, Loi*d Palmerston, 
Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Malone. He looked ill ; but had such a manly 
fortitude, that he did not trouble the company with melancholy coa>» 
plaints. They all showed evident marks of kind concern about hiTt^ 
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"with which he was much pleased, and he exerted himself to be as enter- 
taining as his indisposition allowed him. 

The anxiety of his friends to preserve so estimable a life, as long as 
human means might be supposed to have influence, made them plan for 
him a retreat from the severity of a British winter, to the mild climate 
of Italy. This scheme was at last brought to a serious resolution at 
General PaoU's, where I had often talked of it. One essential matter, 
however, I understood was necessary to be previously settled, which was 
obtaining such an addition to his income as would be sufficient to enable 
him to defray the expense in a manner becoming the first literary cha- 
racter of a great nation, and, independent of all his other merits, the 
author of the Dictionary of the English Language. The person to 
whom I above all others thought I should apply to negociate this busi- 
ness, was the Lord Chancellor,^ because I knew that he highly valued 
Johnson, and that Johnson highly valued his Lordship ; so that it was 
no degradation of my illustrious fHend to solicit for him the favour of 
such a man. I have mentioned what Johnson said of him to me when 
he was at the bar ; and after his Lordship was advanced to the seals he 
said of him, *' I would prepare myself for no man in England but Lord 
Thurlow. When I am to meet with him I should wish to know a day 
before." How he would have prepared himself, I cannot conjecture. 
Would he have selected certain topics, and considered them in every 
view, so as to be in readiness to argue them at all points? and what 
may we suppose those topics to have been ? I once started the curious 
inquiry to the great man who was the subject of this compliment ; he 
smiled, but did not pursue it. 

I first consulted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, who perfectly coincided 
in opinion with me; and I therefore, though personally very little 
known to his Lordship, wrote to him,* stating the case, and requesting 
his good offices for Dr. Johnson. I mentioned that I was obliged to 
set out for Scotland early in the following week ; so that, if his lordship 
should have any commands for me as to this pious negociation, he would 
be pleased to send them beforo that time ; otherwise Su: Joshua Reynolds 
would give all attention to it. 

This application was made, not only without any suggestion on the * 
part of Johnson himself, but was utterly unknown to him ; nor had he ^ 
the smallest suspicion of it Any insinuations, therefore, which since 
his death have been thrown out, as if he had stopped to ask what was 
superfluous, are without any foundation. But, had he asked it, it would 
not have been superfluous ; for though the money he had saved proved 

' Edward Lord Thurlow, who died September 11, 1806.— Malomb. 

8 It is strange that Sir Jdhn HawkiDs should have related that the application was 
made by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when he could so easily have been informed of the truth 
by inquiring of Sit JoiJiUA. Sir John's cardessness to ascertain facts is very remark- 
able. — ^BOSWELL. 
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to be more than bis friends imagmed, or tban I believe be bimself, in 
bis carelessness concemiDg woridly matters, knew it to be, bad he 
travelled upon tbe Contment, an augmentation of bis income would bj 
no means have been imnecessary. 

On Wednesday, June 23, 1 visited him in the morning, afiber having 
been present at the shocking sight of fifteen men executed before New- 
gate. I said to him, I was sure that human life was not machinery, 
that is to say, a chain of fsitality planned and directed by the Supreme 
Being, as it had in it so much wickedness and misery, so many instances 
of both, as that by which my mind was now clouded. 

Were it machinery, it would be better than it is in tbese respects, 
though less noble, as not being a system of moral government. He 
agreed with me now, as he always did, upon the great question of the 
liberty of the human will, which has been in all ages perplexed with so 
much sophistry : " But, Sir, as to the doctrine of necessity, no man 
believes it. If a man should give me arguments that I do not see, 
though I could not answer tbem, should I believe that I do not see V 
It will be observed*, that Johnson at all times made the just distinction 
between doctrines contrary to reason, and doctrines above reason. 

Talking of tbe religious discipline proper for unhappy convicts, he 
said, " Sir, one of our regular clergy will probably not impress their 
minds sufficiently : they should be attended ,by a Methodist preacher ;* 
or a Popish priest." Let me however observe, in justice to the Rey. 
Mr. Vilette, who ha& been Ordinary of Newgate for no less than eighteen 
years, in the course of which he has attended many hundreds of wretched 
criminals, that his earnest and humane exhortations have been very 
effectual. His extraordinary diligence is highly praiseworthy, and merits 
a distinguished reward.*'* 

On Thursday, June 24, 1 dined with him at Mr. Dilly's, where were 
the Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) Knox, master of Tunbridge-school, Mr. Smith, 
vicar of Southill, Dr. Beattie, Mr Pinkerton, author of various lite- 
rary performances, and the Rev. Dr. Mayo. At my desire old Mr. 
Sheridan was invited, as I was earnest to have Johnson and him brought 
together again by chance, that a reconciliation might be effected. Mr. 
Sheridan happened to come early, and, having learnt that Dr. Johnson 
was to be there, went away ; so I found, with sincere regret, that my 
friendly intentions were hopeless. I recollect nothing that passed this 
day, except Johnson's quickness, who, when Dr. Beattie observed, as 
something remarkable which had happened to him, that he had chanced 
to see both No. 1, and No. 1000, of the hackney-coaches, the first and 

* A iriend of mine happened to be passing hj afield congregaHon in tbe environs of 
London, -when a Methodist preacher quoted this passage Txrith triumph. — Bo8WELI» 

2 I trust that the City of London, now happily in unison with the Court, will haive 
the justice and generosity to obtain prefbrment for this reverend gentleman, now a wortby 
old servant of ^at magnificent corporation. — Boswbll. 
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the last: — "Why, Sir," said Johnson, "there is an equal chance for 
one's seeing those two numbers as any other two." He was clearly right : 
yet the seeing of the two eztremes, each of which is in some degree moi« 
conspicuous than the rest, could not but strike one in a stronger manner 
than the sight of any other two numbers. Though I have neglected to 
preserve his couversaticm, it was perhaps at this interview that Dr. 
Knox formed the notion of it, which he has exhibited in his " Winter 
Evenings." 

On Friday, June 25, 1 dined with him at General Faoli's, where he 
says, in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale, " 1 love to dine." There was 
a variety of didbes much to his taste, of all which he seemed to me to eat 
so much, that I was a&aid he might be hurt by it ; and I whisp^ed to 
the Genial my &ar, and begged he might not press hhu. " Alas ! " 
said the General, *' see how very ill he looks ; he can live but a very short 
time. Would you refuse any slight gratifications to a man under sentence 
of death ? There is a humane custcnn in Italy, by which persims in that 
melancholy situation are indulged with having whatever they like best tf 
eat and drink, even with expendve delicacies." 

I showed him some verses on Lichfield by Miss Seward, which I had 
that day received from hor, and had the pleasure to hear him approve of 
them. He confirmed to me the truth of a high compliment which I had 
been told he had paid to that lady, when sbs mentioned to him " The 
Golombiade," an epic po^n, by Madame du Boccage : — " Madam, there 
is not anything equal to your description of the sea round the North Pole, 
in your Ode on the death of Captain Cooke." 

On Sunday, June 27th, I found him rather better. I mentioned to 
him a young man who was going to Jamaica with his wife and children^ 
in expectation of being provided for by two of her brothers settled in that 
island, one a clergyman, and the other a physician. Johnson : " It is 
a wild scheme, .Sir, unless he has a positive and deliberate invitation 
There was a poor girl, who tuied to come about me, who had a cousin m 
Barbadoes, that, in a letter to har, expressed a wish she ^ould come out 
to that island, and expatiated on the comforts and happiness of her situa- 
tion. The poor girl went out : her cousin was much surprised, and asked 
her how she coidd think of ccnning. ' Because,' said she, ' you invited 
me.' — * Not I,' answered the cousm. The letter was then produced. * I 
see it is true*' said she, ' that I did invite you : but I did not think you 
would come.' They lodged her in an out-house, where she passed her 
time miserably : and as soon as she had an opportunity she returned to 
England. Always tell this, when you hear of people going abroad to 
relations, upon a notion of being well received. In ihd case which you 
mention it is probable theckrgyman spends all he ge^, and the physician 
does not know how much he is to get." 

We this day dined at Sir Joshua Rejrnolds's with Genial Paoli, 
Lord Eliot (formerly Mr. Eliot, of Fort Eliot), Dr. Beattie, and some 
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Other company. Talking of Lord Cnesterfidd: — JoiOssoTX: ''His 
manner was exquisitely elegant, and he had more knowledge than I ex- 
pected." BoswELL : '* Did you find, Sir, his conversation to be of a 
superior style V Johnson : *' Sir, in the conversation which I had 
with him I had the best right to superiority, for it was upon philology 
and literature." Lord EHot, who had travelled at ti^ same time with 
Mr. Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield's natural son, justly observed, that it 
was strange that a man who showed he had so much affection for his son 
as Iiord Chesterfield did, by writing so many long and anxious letters to 
him, almost all of them when he was Secretary of State, which cert^unly 
was a proof of great goodness of disposition, should endeavour to make 
nis son a rascaL His Lordship told us, that Foote had intended to bring 
on the stage a father who had thus tutored his son, and to show the son 
an honest man to every one else, but practismg his father's maxims upon 
him, and cheating him. Johnson : '* I am much pleased with this 
design ; but I think there was no occasion to make the son honest at all. 
No ; he should be a consmnmate rogue : the contrast between honesty 
and knavay would be the stronger. It should be contrived so that the 
&ther should be the only sufferer by the son's villany, and thus there 
would be poetical justice." 

He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter Harte. '* I know," said 
he, '* Harte was your Lordship's tutor, and he was also tutor to the 
Peterborough family. Pray, my Lord, do you recollect any particulars 
that he told you of Lord Peterborough ? He is a favourite of mine, and 
is not enough known ; his character has been only ventilated in party 
pamphlets." Lord Eliot said, if Dr. Johnson would be so good as to 
ask him any questions, he would tell what he could recollect Accord- 
ingly some things were mentioned. ** But," said his Lordship, " the best 
account of Lord Peterborough that I have happened to meet with, is in 
' Captain Carleton's Memoirs.' Carleton was descended of an ancestor 
who had distinguished himself at the siege of Deny. He was an officer ; 
and what was rare at that time, had some knowledge of engineering." 
Johnson said, he had never heard of the book. Lord Eliot had it at 
Port Eliot ; but after a good deal of inquiry, procured a copy in London, 
and sent it to Johnson, who told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he was going 
to bed when it came ; but was so much pleased with it, that he sat up 
ti^l he had read it through, and found m it such an air of truth, that he 
could not doubt of its authenticity ; adding, with a smile (in allusion to 
Lord Eliot's having recently been raised to tiie peerage), " I did not thmk 
a young Lord could have mentioned to me a book in the English history 
that was not known to me." 

An addition to our company came after we went up to the drawing- 
room : Dr. Johnson seemed to rise in spirits as his audience increased. 
He said, ** He wished Lord Or^Drd's pictures, and Sur Ashton Lever's 
Museum, might be purchased by the public, because both the money. 
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and the pictures, and the curiosities would remain in the country ; 
whereas if they were sold into another kingdom, the nation would indeed 
get some money, hut would lose the pictures and the curiosities, which it 
would he desirable we should have, for improvement in taste and natural 
history. The only question was, as the nation was much in want of 
money, whether it would not be better to take a large price from a 
foreign State ? " 

He entered upon, a curious discussion of the difference between in- 
tuition and sagacity ; one being immediate in its efiect, the other requir- 
ing a circuitous process ; one, he observed, was the eye of the mind, the 
other the nose of the mind. 

A young gentleman present took up the argument against him, and 
maintained that no man ever thinks of the nose of the mind, not advert- 
ing that though that figurative sense seems strange to us, as very 
unusual, it is truly not more forced than Hamlet's '* In my mind'i eye^ 
Horatio." He persisted much too long, and appeared to Johnson as 
putting himself forward as his antagonist with too much presmnption : 
upon which he called to him, in a loud tone, " What is it you are con- 
tending for, if you he contending ?" — And afterwards imagining that 
the gentleman retorted upon him with a kind of smart drollery, he said, 

«< Mr. , it does not become you to talk so to me. Besides, ridicule 

is not your tident ; you have there ndther intuition nor sagacity .*" — The 
gentleman protested that he had intended no improper freedom, but had 
the greatest respect for Dr. Johnson. After a short pause, during which 
we were somewhat uneasy ; — ^Johnson : *' Give me your hand. Sir. You 
were too tedious, and I was too short." Ma. — — : " Sir, I am 
honoured by your attention in any way." Johnson : ** Gome, Sir, let's 
have no more of it. We offended one another by our contention ; let us 
not offend the company by our compliments." 

He now said, *' He wished much to go to Italy, and that he dreaded 
passing the winter in England." I said nothing ; but enjoyed a secret 
satisfaction in thinking that I had taken the most effectual measures to 
make such a scheme practicable. 

On Monday, June 28, I had the honour to receive from the Lord 
Chancellor the following letter : — 

**t0 james boswell, esq. 
"Sir, 



<< 



I shoald have answered your letter immediately, if (being much engaged 
when I nK^eived it) I had not put it in my pocket, and forgot to open it till this 
morning. 

'* I am much obliged to you for the suggestion ; and I will adopt and press 
it as far as I can. The best argument, I am sure, and I hope it is not likdy to 
ful, is Dr. Johnson's merit.^But it will be necessary, if I should be so unfor- 
tunate as to miss seeing jou, to converse with Sir Joshua on the sum it will be 
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proper to ask, — ^in sliOTt, upon the means cH setting him oot. It would he a 
refleetion on ns all, if such a man shoold perish for want of the means to take 
care of his health. Toors, &c., 

'•Thurlov." 

This letter gave me Teiy high satisfaction. I next day went and 
showed it to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was exceedingly pleased with it. 
He thought that I should now communicate the negociation to Dr. 
Jolmson, who might afterwards complain, if the attention with which 
he had heen honoured should be too loog concealed from him. I in- 
tended to set out for Scotland next m(»iung ; hut Sir Joshua cordially 
insisted that I should stay another day, that Johnson and I might dine 
with him, that we three might talk of his Italian tour, and, as Sir 
Joshua expressed himself, " have it all out." I hastened to Jdmson* 
and was told by him that he was rather better to-day. Boswell : " I 
am yery anxious about you, Sir, and particularly that you should go to 
Italy for the winter, which I belieye is your own wish." Johnson : 
*' It is, Sir." BoswELL : *' You have no objection, I presume, but the 
money it would require.'* Johnson: "Why no, Sir."— Upon which 
I gave him a particular amount of what had been done, and lead to him 
die Lord Chancdlor's letter. He listened with much attention ; then 
warmly said, '* Tins is taking prodigious pains about a man." — *^ Oh, 
Sir," said I, with most sincere afiectimi, " your friends would do every 
thing for yon." He paused,— -grew more and mom agitated, — till tean 
started into his eyes, and he exclaimed, with fervent emotion, " God 
bless you all." I was so affected that I also shed tears. — ^After a short 
silence, ho renewed and extended his (^teful benediction. ** God bless 
you all, for Jesus Christ's sake." We both remained for some time 
unable to spei^ — He rose suddenly and quitted the room, quite melted 
in tenderness. He stayed but a short time, till he had recovered his 
firmness. Soon after he returned I left him, having first engaged him to 
dine ax Sir Joshua Eeynolds's next day. — I never was again under that 
roof which I had so long reverenced. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly confidential dinner with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds took place, — ^no other company being present. Had I 
known that this was the last time that I should enjoy, in itua world, the 
conversation of a friend whom I so much respected, and from whom I 
derived so much instruction and entertainment, I should have been 
deeply affected. When I now look back to it, I am vexed that a single 
word should have been forgotten. 

Both Sir Joshua and I were so sanguine in our expectations, that 
we expatiated with confidence on the liberal provision which we were 
sure would be made for him, conjecturing whether munificence would be 
displayed in one large donation, or in an ami^ increase of his pension. 
He himself caught so much of our enthusiasm, as to allow himself to 
suppose it not impossible that our hopes might in one way or other lia 
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realised. He said that he would rather have his pension douhled than a 
grant of a thousand pounds; **For," laid he, "though prohably I 
may not live to receive as much as a thousand pounds, a man would 
have the consciousness that he should pass the remainder of his life in 
splendour, how long soever it might be." Considering what a moderate 
proportion an income of six hundred pounds a year bears to innmnerable 
fortunes in this country, it is worthy of remark, that a man so truly 
great should think it splendour. 

As an instance of extraordinary liberality of friendship, he told us, 
that Dr. Brocklesby had upon this occasioa offered him a hundred a 
year for his life. A grateful tear started into his eye, as he spoke this 
in a faltering tone. , 

Sir Joshua and I endeavoured to flatter his imagination with agree- 
able prospects of happiness in Italy. " Nay," said he, " I must not 
expect much of that. When a man goes to Italy merely to feel how he 
breathes the air, he can enjoy very little." 

Our conversation turned upon living in the country, which Johnson, 
whose melancholy mind required the dissipation of quick successive 
variety, had habituated himself to consider as a kind of mental impri- 
sonment. " Yet, Sir," said I, " there are many people who are content 
to live in the coraitry." Johnson : " Sir, it is in the intdlectual worid 
as in the physical world: we are told by natural philosophers that a 
body is at rest in the place that is fit for it ; they who are content to live 
in the country, oiefit for the country." 

Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that a refinement of taste 
was a disadvantage, as they who have attained to it must be seldomer 
|deased than those who have no nice discrimination, and are therefore 
satisfied with everything that comes in their way. Johnson : " Nay., 
Sir : that is a paltry notion. Endeavour to be as perfect as you can m 
every respect." 

I accompanied him, in Sir Joshua Keynolds's coach, to the entry of 
Bolt-court. He asked me whether I would not go with him to his house : 
I declined it, from an apprehension that my spirits would sink. We 
bade adieu to each other affectionately in the carriage. When he had 
got down upon the foot-pavement, he called out, " Fare you well ;'* and 
without looking back, sprung away with a kind of pathetic briskness, 
if I may use that expression, which seemed to indicate a struggle to 
conceal uneasiness, and impressed me with a foreboding of our long, 
long separation. 

I remained one day more in town, to have the chance of talking over 
my negociation with the Lord Chancellor ; but the multiplicity of his 
Lordship's important engagements did not allow of it; so I left the 
management of the business in the hands of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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IMCDBIICTHIM Or Hu. PlOZE 

BiMKTDLiHca — JoamoH'i Lit 
TBI MlHOBf OT BllWirC— Hu IITI DDT KIE DmuvialBi AND STirroBD- 
IBIBK— RiTialTi LicnniLD iHD Abbboobhi— Um Lhttebi to ma FsiLNDft— 

Hu Sl»T» 0» Hi»LTH — Mt WlHOIIiK— JOHNWN VIIITI CmriWOKTH— AlB 

BiLLoOKi— Jobhioh'i Ofihioh of THXiH Dtiijti— Ms. HooLB— Mk. Nichols— 
Thk LiTUiBT Club — Db. Bdbxsi — Mb. Lamotok — Obkbiul Cobkesfokdehcb — 

JOBHIOH IHICTED WITH AlIHMA AND Dbofu — Hll CBAUTf, A^D Lbitbb tO 

Hb. Hiii-t. 

SOON after this time Dr. Jci-iDson li&d the mortific&tioQ of being 
informed by Ure, Tbrule, that " what ehe supposed he never be- 
lieved"' was true ; namolj, diat she was actually going to marry Signer 
Piozzi, an Italian music master. He endeavoured to prevent it ; but in 
Tain. If she would publish the whole of the coireBpocdence that passed 
between Dr. Johnson and her on the subject, we should have a full view 
of his real eraitiments. As it is, our judgment must be biassed by that 
-charocteriBtic specimen which Sir John Hawkins has given us : — 
" Poor Tbrale, L thought that either Ler virtue or her vice would have 
restruned her Irom snch a marriage. She is now become a subject 
for her enemies to emit over ; and for her friends, if she has any left, 
to forget, orplQf."' 

It must be admitted that Johnson derived a considerable portion of 
bappiness from the comforts and el^ancleB which he enjoyed in Mr. 
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Thrale's family ; but Mrs. Thrale assures us he was indebted for these 
to her husband alone, who certainlj respected him smcerelj. Her 
words are — 

" Veneration for his yirtae, reverence for his talents, delight in his conversa- 
tion, and habitual endurance of a yoke my husband first put upon me, and of 
which he contentedly bore his share for sixteen or seventeen years, made me go 
on 60 long with Mr. Johnson ; but the perpetual confinement I will own to have 
been terrifying in the first years of our friendship, and irksome in the last ; nor 
could I pretend to support it without help, when my coadjutor was no more."^ 

Alas ! how dififerent is this from the declarations which I have heard 
"Mrs. Thrale make in his lifetime, without a single murmur against any 
peculiarities, or against any one circumstance which attended their 
intimacy. 

As a sincere friend of the great man whose life I am writing, I think 

it necessary to guard my r^ers against the mistaken notion of Dr. 

Johnson's character, which this lady's ** Anecdotes " of him suggest ; 

for, from the very nature and form of her book, *' it lends deception 

lighter wings to fly." 

* 

** Let it be remembered," says an eminent critic,> " that she has comprised 
in a small volmne all that she could recollect of Dr. Johnson in twenty years^ 
during which period, doubtless, some severe things were said by him ; and they 
who read the book in two hours, naturally enough suppose that his whole con- 
versation was of this complexion. But the fact is, I have been often in hia 
company, and never once heard him say a severe thing to any one : and many 
others can attest the same. When he did say a severe thing, it was generally 
extorted by ignorance pretending to knowledge, or by extreme vanity or 
affectation. 

** Two instances of inaccuracy," added he, ** are peculiarly worthy of notice. 

"It is said,8 * That natural roughness of his manner, so oflen mentioned, 
would, notwithstanding the regularity of his notions, burst through them all 
from time to time ; and he once bade a very celebrated lady, who praised hin> 
with too much zeal perhaps, or perhaps too strong an emphasis (which always 
ofiended him) to consider what her flattery was worth, before she choked him. 
with it.' 

" Now let the genuine anecdote be contrasted with this. — The person thus 
represented as being harshly treated, though a very celebrated lady, was then 
iust come to London from an ofopcure situation in the country. At Sir Joshua 
B^ynolds's one evening she met Dr. Johnson. She very soon began to pay lier 
court to him in the most fulsome str«iin. ' Spore me, I beseech you, dear Madam,' 
was his reply. She still laid it on. * Fray, Madam, let us have no more of 
this,' he rejoined. Not paying any attention to these warnings, she continued 
itill her eulogy. At length, provoked by this indelicate and vain obtrusion of 

^ ** Anecdotes," p. 203.— ^Boswbll. 

t Who has been pleased to furnish me with his remarks. — Boswbll. 

• " Anecdotes," p. 183.— Boswbll. 
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««iprtiiieiit, he excUnmed, ' Devest lady, oonBider with yoatidf what jour 
flsttery is wnth, hefiore yoa bestow it so fiiedy.' 

" How different does this story appear, when accompanied with all thess 
circnmstanoes which reaUy belong to it» bat which Mrs. Thrale either did not 
know, or has soppressed. 

" She says, in another pUoe,^ ' One gentleman, however, who c^ned at a 
nobleman's hoose in his company, and that of Mr. Thrale, to whom I wasoWiged 
hr the anecdote, was willing to enter the lists in defence of King William's 
eharaeter ; and haying opposed and contradicted Johnson two or three tim^ 
petolantly enough, the master of the house began to fed mieasy, and expect 
disagreei^ eonseqfoeDces ; to avoid which he nid, kmd enough for the Dectin- 
toh^, — Oorfriendhere has no meaning now in all this, exo^jnstto rekteat 
dob to-morrow how he teased Johnson at dinner to-day ; this is lUl to do himself 
honoor.^No, npon my word (replied the other), I see no honour in it, whatever 
yoB nsj do.*— Well, Sir (retomed Dr. Jdmson stemlyX if you do not see the 
hoDomr, 1 am sore I feel the disgrace.' 

** This is all sophisticated. Mr. Thiale was nol in the company, thoogh he 
might have related the story to Mrs. Thrale. A Mend, from whom I had the 
story, was present ; and it was not at the hoose of a nobleman. On the obser- 
▼ation being made by the master of the hoose on a gentleman's contradioting 
Johnson, that he had talked ibr the honoor, &c^ the gentleman mattered, in a 
low voice^ ' I see no honoor in it ;' and Dr. Johnson said nothing ; so all the 
rest (thoogh bUn trotteie) is mere garnish." 

I have had occasion several limes, in the coarse of this work, to point 
out the incorrectness of Mrs. Thrale, as to particulars which consisted 
with my own knowledge. But indeed she has, in flippant terms enough, 
expressed her disapprobation of that anxious desire of authenticity which 
prompts a person, who is to record conversations, to write them down 
at the moment,* Unquestionably, if they are to be recorded at all, the 
sooner it is dcme the better. Tbas lady herself says' — 

" To recollect, however, and to repeat the storings of Dr. Johnson, is almost 
all that can be done by the writers of his Life ; as his life, at least dnoe my 
acqountance with hun, consisted in little else than talking, when he was not 
employed in some serioos piece of work." 

She boasts of her having kept a common-place book ; and we find 
she noted, at one time or other, in a very lively manner, specimens of the 
conversation of Dr. Johnson, and of those who talked with him ; but 
had she done it recently, they probably would have been less erroneous ; 
and we should have been relieved from those disagreeable doubts of their 
authenticityy with which we must now peruse them. 
• She says of him^ — 

" He was the most charitable of mortals, without bemg what we call an 
active friend. Admirable at giving counsel; no man saw his way so clearly; 

» « Anecdotes,- p. 342^Bo8wsll. s « Anecdoles," p. 44.— Boswbli. 

» Ibid. p. 28.-B08WELL. 4 Ibid. p. «L- Boswbll. 
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but he would net stir a finger for the agsintanee of those to whom he was willing 
enough to give advice.'* 

And again, on the same page, — 

" If yon wanted a slight favour, you mast apply to people of other disposi- 
tions ; for not a step would Johnson move to obt^n a man a vote in a society, 
to repay a compliment which might he nsefal or pleasing, to write a letter ci 
request, &c, or to obtain a hundred pounds a year more for a fiieod who perhaps 
had already two or three. No force could urge him to diligence, no importunity 
could conquer his resolution to stand stilL" 

It is amazing that one who had such opportunities of knowing Dr. 
Johnson, should appear so little acquainted with his real charact^. I 
am sorry this lady does not advert, that she herself contradicts the asser- 
tion of his being obstinately defective in the petUes moralet, in the little 
endearing charities of social life, in conferring smaller fiftyours ; for she 
says^ — 

'' Dr. Johnson was liberal enough in granting literary assistance to others, 
I think ; and innumerable are the Prefaces, Sermons, Lectures, and Dedications 
which he used to make for people who begged of him," 

I am certain that a more active friend has rarely been found m any 
age. This work, which I fondly hope will rescue his memory from 
obloquy, contains a thousand instances of his benevolent exertions in 
almost every way that can be conceived ; and particularly in employing 
his pen wiUi a generous readiness for those to whom its aid could be 
useful. Indeed, his obliging activity in domg little offices of kindness, 
both by letters and personal application, was one of the most remarkable 
features in his character ; and for the truth of this I can appeal to a 
number of his respectable friends, — Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, Mr. Malone, the Bishop of 
Dromore, Sir William Scott, Sir Robert Chambers. — And can Mrs. 
Thrale forget the advertisements which he wrote for her husband at the 
time of his election contest ; the epitaphs on him and her mother ; the 
playful and even trifling verses, for the amusement of her and her 
daughters ; his corresponding with her children, and entering into their 
minute concerns, which shows him in the most amiable light? 

She relates that* — 

** Mr. Ch — ^Im — ley unexpectedly rode up to Mr. Thrale's carriage, in which 
Mr. Thrale, and she, and Dr. Johnson were travelling ; that he paid th^n all 
his proper compliments, but observing that Dr. Johnscm, who was reading, did 
not see him, tapt him gently on the shoulder. * 'Tis Mr. Ch — Im — ley, ' says my 
husband. • ' Well, Sir — and what if it is Mr. Ch— Im — ley V says the othet, 
sternly, just lifting his eyes a moment from his book, and returning to it again 
with renewed avidity." 

» " Anecdotes,** p. 193.— Bobwxll. 
sibid.p 25&— BoswKLL 
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This surely conveys a notion of Johnson, as if he had been grossly 
rude to Mr. Cholmondeley,^ a gentleman whom he always loved and 
esteemed. If, therefore, there was an absolute necessity for mentioning 
the story at all, it might have been thought that her tenderness for Dr. 
Johnson's character would have disposed her to state anything that 
could soften it. Why then is there a total silence as to what Mr. Choi- 
mondeley told her? — that Johnson, who had known him from his 
earliest years, having been made sensible of what had doubtless a 
strange appearance, took occasion, when he afterwards met him, to 
make a very courteous and kind apology. There is another little cir- 
cumstance which I cannot but remark. Her book was publbhed in 
1785. She had then in bar possession a letter from Dr. Johnson, dated 
in 1777,' which begins thus : *' Cholmondeby's story shocks me, if it 
be true, which I can hardly think, for I am utterly unconscious of it : 
I am very sorry, and very much ashamed." Why then publish the 
anecdote ? Or if she did, why not add the circumstances, with which 
she was well acquainted f 

In his social intercourse she thus describes him: * — 

** Ever musing till he was called oat to converse, and conversing till the 
fatigne of his friends, or the promptitade of his own traiper to take ol^oe^ con- 
signed him back agam to olent meditation.'* 

Yet, in the same book,* she tells us : — 

** He was, however, seldom inclined to be silent, when any moral or literary 
question was started; and it was on such occasions that, like the sage in 
' Basselas,' he spoke, and attention watched his lips, he reaswed, and conviction 
closed his periods." 

His conversation, indeed, was so far from ever fatiguing his friends, 
that they regretted when it was interrupted or ceased, and could exclaim, 
in Milton's language, — 

" With thee conversing, I forgot all time." 

I certainly, then, do not claim too much in behalf of my illustrious 
friend in saying, that however smart and entertaining Mrs. Thrale's 
" Anecdotes " are, they must not be held as good evidence against him ; 
for wherever an instance of harshness and severity is told, I beg leave 
to doubt its perfect authenticity ; for though there may have been sotne 
foundation for it, yet, like that of his reproof to the " very celebrated 
lady," it may be so exhibited in the narration as to be very unlike the 
real fact. 

^ George James Cholmondeley, Eaq^ grandson of George, third Earl of Chohnondeley, 
and one of the Commissioners of Excise — a gentleman respected for hit abilities and 
d^ance of manners. — ^Boswbll. 

8 "Letters to Mrs. Thrale," vol. ii. p. 12.— Boswell. 

« " Anecdotes,** p. 38.— BoawBLU 

« Ibid. p. 802.— BoswBLL. 
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The evident tendency of the following anecdote^ is to represent Dr. 
Johnson as extremely deficient in affection, tenderness, or even common 

civility : — 

• 

"When I one day lamented the loss of a first cousin killed in America, — 
'Prithee, my dear/ said he, 'have done with canting; how would the world be 
the worse for it, I may 'ask, if all your relations were at once spitted like larks 
and roasted for Presto's supper ? * (Presto was the dog that lay under the table 
while we talked).'* 

I suspect this too of exaggeration and distortion. I allow that he 
made her an angry speech ; but let the circumstances fairly appear, as 
told by Mr. Baretta, who was present : — 

"Mrs. Thrale, while supping very heartily upon larks, liud down her knife 
and fork, and abruptly exclaimed, ' Oh, my dear Johnson, do you know what has 
happened? The last letters from abroad have brought us an account that our 
poor cousin's head was taken off by a cannon-balL' Johnson, who was shocked 
both at the fact and her light unfeeling manner of mentioning it, replied, ' Ma- 
dam, it would give you very little concern if all your relations were spitted like 
those larks, and drest for Presto's supper.* *** 

It is with concern that I find myself obliged to animadvert on the 
inaccuracies of Mrs. Piozzi's "Anecdotes," and perhaps I may be 
thought to have dwelt too long upon her little collection. But as from 
Johnson's long residence under Mr. Thrale's roof, and his intimacy with 
her, the account which she has given of him may have made an unfavour- 
able and unjust impression, my duty, as a faithful biographer, has 
obliged me reluctantly to perform this unpleasing task. 

Having left the pious negociation, as I called it, in the best hands, I 
shall here insert what relates to it. Johnson wrote to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, on July 6, as follows : — " I am going, I hope, in a few days, to try 
the air of Derbyshire, but hope to see you before I go. Let me, how- 
ever, mention to you what I have much at heart. — If the Chancellor 
should continue lus attention to Mr. BuBwell's request, and confer Avith 
you on the means of relieving my languid state, I am > very desirous to 
avoid the appearance of asking money upon false pretences. I desire 
you to represent to his lordship, what, as soon as it is suggested, he will 

1 " Anecdotes," p. 63. — ^Boswbll. 

s Upon mentioning this to my friend, Mr. T^Hlkes, he, with his usual readiness, 
pleasantly matched it with the following sentimental anecdote. He was invited by a young 
man of fashion at Paris to sup with him and a lady who had been for some time his mis- 
tress, but with whom he was going to part He said to Mr. Wilkes that he really feit 
▼ery much for her, she was in such distress, and that he meant to make her a present of 
two hundred louis^l*ors. Mr. Wilkes observed the behaviour of mademoiselle, who 
ng^ied indeed very piteoosly, and assumed every pathetic air of grief, but eat no less than 
three French pigeons, which are as large as English partridges, besides other things. 
Mr. Wilkes whispered the gentleman, ** We often say in England, Excessive sorrow i$ 
^weeeding dry, but I never heard Excessive sorrow is exceeding hungry. Perhaps ong 
hundred will do." The gentleman took the hint — Boswxll. 
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perceLia to be »eaaamiUer-'That» if I grow imick woraa, I shall be a&aid 
to leave my phyttduiB, to sifBor tiM inconveaieDOOB •£ trMwl» and pbe ia 
the solitude of a foreign country ; — ^that, if I grow much better, of wfaieh 
indeed there is now little appearance, I shall not wish to leave my fidoidB 
and my domestic comforts ; for I do not travel for pleasure or curiosity ; 
yet if I should recoyer, cunosity would revive. — lit my present staite, I 
am demrous to make a struggle for a little longer li&, wl hofe to obtidii 
same help from a softer climate. Do for me what you can." BJa ^i^rote 
to me July 26 : — ** I wish yoixr affairs could have permitted a longer and 
continued exertion of your zeal and kindness. They that have your 
kindness may want your ardour. In the mean time I am very feeble* 
and very dejected." 

By a letter from Sir Joshua Beynolds I was infonned, ^h&t ^ Lord 
Chancellor had called on him, and acquainted hhn that the applicstten 
had not been successful ; but that his lordship, after speaking hi^ihr 
in praise of Johnson, as a man who was an honour to his country* 
desired Sir Joshua to let him know, that on granting a mortgage of Iub 
pension, he should draw on his lordship to the amount of five or six 
hundred pounds ; and that his lordship e}q)lained the meaning of the 
mortgage to be, that he wished the buuness to be eo&dBoled in such a 
manner, that Dr. Johnson should appear to be under the least pessibla 
obligation. Sir Joshua mentioned, IhaA he had by tiie some poet coq^ 
municated all this to Dr. Johnson. 

How Jdmson was f^beted ^>on the occasion will appew frsom what 
he wrote to Sir Jo^ua Beyndds :— - 

<* ijdiboiime, Sept. fli. 

** Many words I hope are not necessary between yoa and me, to oonvinoe yoa 
what gratitude is excited in my heart by the GhanofiUor'B liber&Uly, Mid yoor 
kindf^oes. •••••••• 

I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, which, when you have read it, you 
will be pleased to seal with a head, or any other general seal, and convey it to- 
him. Had I sent it directly to him, I should have seined to overlook the &vour 
of yoor intenrention." 

"TO THE LORD HIGH CHAKCELLOB.^ 

"My Lord, September, I784. 

"After a long and not inattentive observation of mankind, the generosity of 

your l(»rdship's offer raises in me not less wonder than gratitude. Bounty so 

liberally bestowed, I should gladly receive, if my condition made it aeeessary ; 

for to such a mind, who would not be proud to own his obfigations? But it haa 

^ Sir Joshua Reynolds, on accoont of the ezodlence both, of the sentnnant and 
expressifm of tins letter, took a copy of it, which he showed to wnne of his fiaends ; one 
of wlumi, who adoured it, being allowed to peruse it leisurely at home, a eopy was mader 
and found its way into the new^apers and magazines. It was transcribed with some 
inaccuracieB. ] print it from the original draft in JoluuKm's own hnndtrritins Bobi 

WILL. 
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pleased God to- restore me to so great a meosoie of healtii, that if 1 should now 
appropriate so much of a fortune destined to do good, I conld not escape from 
myself he charge of advancing a false claim. My jomney to the continent, 
though 1 once thought it necessary, was never much encouraged hy my physi- 
cians ; and I was very desirous that your Lordship should he told of it hy Sir 
Joshua Beynolds, as an event very uncertain ; for if I grew much better, I should 
not be willing ; if mnoh wscae, sot able, to migrate. Your inrd^p was first 
solicited without n^ knandedge ; but, idien I was told that joarm&B pleased to 
honour me with yeor psfcranaga, I did not expect tc heat of a lefusal ; yet as I 
have had no long time to brood h<^, and have Bi^xioted in imo^ary opulence, 
this cold reception has ham. scarce a disappointment ; and, from your Lordship's 
kindne3s, I have recdved a benefit, which onfy men like you are able to bestow. 
I shall now live mhi earior, with a higher opinion of my own merit. 
"I am, mjljwcd, your Lord^ip's most obliged, 

'^Mostgrati^, and most hmnUe servant, 

**SaM. JOHNSOl^." 

Upon this unexpected foihaaB I abstain &om prosmning to make anj 
remarks, or teofikr anj coojeotures. 

Having, a&sr repealed reoeonings, brought Dr. Joimfion to agree to 
my removing to Londan, and even to turnish me with argmnents in 
favour of Y^xst Tat had opposed, I wrote to bom xequestiiig he would 
write themf^ me; heivas 8Og0od as to comfily, anii I shall extract 
that part of hk Jetter to me of June 11, as a proaf hnwnofl he could 
exhibit a cavtiois yet encouraging view of it : 

<< I remend>cr, and enti%at yon to remember, that tirtus est viHum fugeres 
the first af^Eoach to riches is security from poverty. The condiiion upon which 
yon have my ooBSfint to settle in London is, that your eicpeioe never exceeds your 
annual income. Fixing thiafhaniH of aecmaty, yon cannot be hurt, and you may 
be very much advanced. The loss of your Scottish business, which is all that yftu 
can lose, is not to be reckoned as any equivalent to the hopes and possibilities 
that open here upon you. If you succeed, the question of prudence is at an end ; 
everybody will think that done right which ends lumpily ; and though yoin* ex- 
pectations, of which I would not advise you to talk too mnoh, should not be totally 
answered, yon can hardly fiiil to get firiends who will do for you all that your 
present situation allows yen to hope ; and i( after a few years, you should return 
to Scotland, you will return with a mind supplied by various conversation, and 
many opportunities of inquiry, with much knowledge, and materials for reflec- 
tion and instmction.*' 

Let us now contemplate Johnson thirty years after the death of his 
wife still retaining for her all the tenderness of afitoion. 

« TO THE KEYBBEND MR. BAOSHAW, AT BBOMLEY. ' 
•* Snt, July 12, 1784. 

" Perhaps you may remembei; that in the year 1*!&B yon committed to the 
ground my dear wife. I now entreat your permission to lay a stone upon her ; 

1 See vol. ii. x>. 167 — Boswiu, 
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" You will do me a gretit favour b; showing tlie place where the lies, tlut the 
stone may protect her remains. 

"Hr. Bjland will wait on you (or the inecripdon,' and procnra it to be en- 
graved. Yoa will eaiily heliere tliat I shrink from IMa moarnfiil office. Wlien 
it is diHie, if I haTe any strength remaining, I will viut Bromley onoe agtun, 
and pa; yoa part of the respect Co which yon have a right fi^)m. Bererend Sir, 
' ' Your most humble aetvanii 

" Sam. Johhbom." 

On the EiLme daj be wrote to Mr> Langton : — 

" I cannot but think that in my hmgnid and anxious state I have some 
reason to complain that 1 receive Irom yoa neither inqnity nor consolatiiML 
Yoa know how mnch I Tolne your Mendihip, and with what confidence I expect 
yonr kindness, if I wAnted any act of taidemess that yoa conld peribrm; at 
leut, if yoa do not know it, I think yoor ignorance is yovr own lanlk Yet bow 

^ Printed ia his worki, — BoiwlLi. 
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long is ifc that I have lived almost in your neighbourhood without the least 
notice. — I do not, however, consider this neglect as particularly shown to me ; 
I hear two of your most valuable friends make the same complaint. But why 
are all thus overlooked? Yon are not oppressed by sickness ; you are not dis- 
tracted by business ; if you are sick, you are sick of leisure : — ^And allow yourself 
to be told, that no disease is more to be dreaded or avoided. Bather to do 
nothing than to do good, is the lowest state of a degraded mind. Boilean says to 
his pupil, 

* Que les vers ne soient pas votre ^temel emploi, 
Cultivez vos amis.'— — 

That voluntary debility, which modem language is content to term indolence, will, 
if it is not counteracted by resolution, render in time the strongest faculties life- 
less, and turn the flame to the smok&of virtue. — I do not expect nor desh^ to sec 
you, because I am much pleased to find that your mother stays so long with yon, 
and I should think you neither elegant nor grateful, if you did not study her 
gratification.— You will pay my respects to both the ladies, and to all the young 
people. — I am going northward for a while, to try what help the country can give 
me ; but if you will write, the letter will come after me." 

Next day he set out on a jaunt to StafiTordshire and Derbyshire, flat- 
tering himself that he might be in some degree reUeved. 

During his absence from London he kept up a correspondence with 
several of his friends, from which I shall select what appears to me pro- 
per for publication, without attendmg nicelj to chronological order. 

To Dr. Brockleshy he writes : — 

*' Ashbourne, July 20. 
** The kind attention which you have so long shown to my health and happi- 
ness makes it as much a debt of gratitude as a call of interest, to give yon an 
account of what befalls me, when accident recovers^ me from your inmiediate 
care. — The journey of the first day was performed with very little sense of fatigue ; 
the second day brought me to Lichfield, without much lassitude ; but I am afraid 
that I could not have bore such violent agitation for many days together. Tell 
Dr. Heberden, that in the coach I read ' Ciceronianus,* which I concluded as I 
entered Lichfield. Hy afifection and understanding went along with Erasmus, 
except that once or twice he somewhat unskilfully entangles Cicero's civil or 
moral, with his rhetorical character. — I stayed five days at lichfield, but, being 
unable to walk, had no great pleasure, and yesterday (19th) I came hither, where I 
am to try what air and attention can perform. — Of any improvement in my health 
I cannot yet please myself with the perception. • • • • 

— The asthma has no abatement. Opiates stop the fit, so as that I can sit and 
sometimes lie easy, but they do not now procure me the power of motion ; and I 
am afraid that my general strength of body does not increase. The weathei 
indeed is not benign ; but how low is he sunk whose strength depends upon the 
weather ! — I am now looking into Floyer, who lived with his asthma to almost 
his ninetieth year. His book by want of order is obscure ; and his asthma, I 
think, not of the same kind with mine. Something however I may perhapi^ 

^ This is probably an error either of the transcript or the press. Removes seems to Ve 
the word intended. — ^Malons. 
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learn. — ^Mj a]^9etite stiU oontiimeg keen enough ; and, what I consider as a symp- 
torn of radkai health, I hare a y<Nraoioa8 delight in raw snninier frnit, of wldeh I 
was leas eager a few years ago. — Yon will be pleased to oommiinicate this aooonnt 
to Dr. Heberden, and if anything is to be done, let me haye yoor joint opinbn*^- 
Kow — abita, ewrmj let me inquire after the Club."^ 

"July 31. Not recollecting that Dr. Hebeiden might be at Windsor, I 
thought your letter long in commg. But, yoa know, nodtura petvmtmr, the letta 
which 1 80 much desired teUs me that I have lost one of my best and tendercst 
friends.* Hy comfort is, that he f^peared to live like a man that had always 
before his eyes the fragility of our present ezistenoe; and was therefore, I hope, 
not unprepared to meet his Judge. — ^Your attention, dear 8ii; and that of Dr. 
Heberden, to my health, is extremely kind. I am loth to think that I grow 
worse; and cannot fairly prove, even to my own partiality, that I grow much 
better." 

"August 5. I return you thanks, dear Sir; for your unwearied attention, 
both medicinal and friendly, and hope to prove the e£&ct of your care by living to 
acknowledge it." 

" August 12. Fray be so kmd as to have me in your thoughts, and mention 
my case to others as you have opportunit}\ I seem to myself neither to gun nor 
lose strength. I have lately tried milk, but have yet found no advantage, and I 
am afraid of it merely as a liquid. Hy appetite is still good, which I know is 
dear Dr. Heberden's criterion cf tiie vw t^<9«— As we onraot now see eadi other, 
do not omit to write ; for yon camrat think witii ir^aX waonth of expectatimt I 
reckon* the hours of a poet-day,' ' 

"August 14. I have hitherto sent yon oidy nielaiichaly letters; you will 
be glad to hear some better account Yesterday the asthma remitted, per- 
oeptiUy remitted, and I moved witii more ease than I hsre enjoyed for many 
weeks. May GtoD o(mtinne his mercy. — ^Ihis aocoont I would not delay, 
because I am not a lover of oomplaints, ex cmnplaiTOrs; and yet I have^ nnoe 
we parted, uttered notiiing till now but terror and sorrows Write to me, 
dear Sbr." 

"August 16. Better, I h<^ and better. My respiration gets more and 
more ease and liberty. I went to church yesterday, after a leery liberal dinner, 
without any inconvenience ; it is indeed no long walk, bat I never walked it 
without difficulty, since I came, before. **•••• The intention was on^ to 
overpower the seeming vi$ inerUm of the peotoval and pulmonary mnsoleai I am 
favoured irith a degree of ease that very nudi delights me, and do not deqnar of 
anotiier race upon the stairs of the Academy. — ^If I were, however, of a hmnoir t» 
see, or to show the state of my body, on the dark side, I might say, 

< Quid te ezempta juvat spinis de plnribus una V * 

The nights are still sleepless, and the water rises, though it does not rise very 
fost. Let us, however, le^oiod in all the good that we have. The remission at 
one disease will enable nature to combat the rest — The squills I have not 
neglected; for I have taken more than a hundred drops a day, and one day toak 

At the Essex Head, £s9ex<«treet — ^BoswblL: 
s Mr. Alien, the printec — ^Boswbu;. 
8 Herat episL it 212. — Boswbll. 
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two hundred and ^^, which, according to the popolar equivalent of a drop to a 
grmn, is more than half an ounce. — ^I thank yoo, dear' Sir, for your attention in 
ordering the medicines ; your attention to me has never fisuled. If the virtue of 
medicines could be enforced by the benevolence of thfi prescriber, how soon 
should I be well ! " 

'* August 19. The relaxation of the asthma still continues, yet I do not trust 
it whoUy to itself but soothe it now and then with an opiate. I not only perform 
the perpetual act of respiration with less labour, but I can walk with fewer intervals 
of rest and with greater freedom of motion. I never thohg^ well of Dr. James's 
compounded medicines; his ingredients appear to me sometimes inefficacious 
and trifimg; and sometimes heterogeneous and destsuefave of each ether. This 
prescriptiim exhibits a composition of abont three hundred aad tiikty grobro, in 
which there are four grains of emetic tartar, and six dBSps [of] thebaic tinc- 
ture. He that writes thus, smrely writes for show. !I%e Imus of his medicine 
is the gam ammoDiaonnv which dear Dr. Lawrenoe nsedi to give, but of which 
I never saw any tSkeL We will, if yon pleaae, lot i&aa medicine alone. 
The squills hav« €Einy saSags* &nd in the sfiA we mSL rest hr the 
present." 

** August 2'1. The kindssss i^idi you show, by having me in your thoughts 
upon all occasiens, will, I hope, always fill my heart with graiiitBde. Be pleased 
to return my thanks to Sir G«oi^ BsifaeE,. fx tiw eMsidarstion which he has 
bestowed upon nns— Is tUs the baBinn. that has haem m lani^ expected, this 
balloon to which I wiftHiHiiLad^ hoii wfl&nt paymofet It is pity iSat philosophers 
have been disappointed, and shame that they have been cheated ; but I know not 
well how to prevent either. Of this experiment I have read nothing. Where was 
it exhibited ? and who was the man that ran away with so much money ? Con- 
tinue, dear Sir, to write often and more at a time, for none of your prescrip- 
tions operate to their proper uses more certainly than yonr letters operate as 
cordials." 

"August 26. I snilfered you to escape last post without a letter : but you are 
not to ^[peot such indulgence yery often ; for I write not so much because I have 
anything to say, as because I hope for an answer ; and the vacancy of my life here 
makes a letter of great value. — ^I have here little company and little amusement, 
and thus abandoned to the contemplation of my own miseries, I am something 
^^oomy and depressed ; this too I resist as I can, and find opinm, I think, useful ; 
but I seldom take more than one grain. — Is not this strange weather? Winter 
absorbed the spring; and now autumn is come be&re we have had summer. But 
let not our kindness for each other imitate th& inconstancy of the seasons." 

** Sept 2. Mr. Windham has been here to see me ; he came, I think, forty 
miles out of his way, and stayed about a day and a half ; perhaps I make the 
time shorter than it was. Such conversation I shall not have again till I come 
back to tiie regions of literature ; and there Windham is, inter Stellas ^ Luna 
sninores** He then mentions the effects of certain medicines, as taken ; that 
"Nature is recovering its original powers, and the functions returning to their 
proper state. God continue his mercies, and grant me to use them rightly.' 

" Sept. 9^ Do you know the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire? And have 

^ It is remarkable that so good a Latin scholar as Johnson should have been so in- 
attentive to the metre, as by mistake to have written steUas instead of ignes, — ^Boswbll. 
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live, follows a milk diet I grow no fatter, though my stomach, if it be not 
distmrbed by physic, never foils me. I now grow weary of solitude, and think 
of removing next week to Lichfield — a place of more society, but otherwise of 
less convenience. When I am settled, I shall write again. Of the hot weather 
that you mentioned, we have [not] had i» Derbyshire very much, and for myself 
I seldom feel heat, and suppose that my frigidity is the effect of my distemper ; 
a supposition which naturally leads me to hope that a hotter climate may be 
useful. But I hope to stand another English winter." 
t ** Lichfield, Sept 29. On one day I had three letters about the air balloon : 

yours was far the best, and has enabled me to impart to my friends in the coun- 
try an idea of this species of amusement. Li amusement, mere amusement, I 
am a£raid it must end ; for I do not find that its coiu'se can be directed so as that 
it should serve any purposes of communication : and it can give no new intelli- 
gence of the state of the air at different heights, till they have ascended above 
the height of mountainSj which they seem never likely to do. I came hither on 
the 27th. How long I shall stay, I have not determined. My dropsy is gone, 
and my asthma much remitted ; but I have felt myself a little declining these two 
days, or at least to-day ; but such vicissitudes must be expected. One day may 
be worse than another ; but this last month is far better than the former : if the 
next should be as much better than this, I shall run about the town on my own 
legs." 

''October 6. The fate of the balloon I do not much lament; to make new 
balloons, is to repeat the jest again. We now know a method of mounting into 
the air, and, I think, are not likely to know more. The vehicles can serve na 
use till we can guide them ; and they can gratify no curiosity till we mount with 
them to greater heights than we can reach without ; till wq rise above the tops 
of the highest mountains, which we have yet not done. We know the state of 
the air in all its regions, to the top of Teneriffe, and therefore, learn nothing 
from those who navigate a balloon below the clouds. The first experiment, how- 
ever, was bold, and deserved applause and reward. But since it has been per- 
formed, and its event is known, I had rather now find a medicine that can ease 
an asthma." 

"October 25. You write to me with a zeal that animates, and a tenderness 
that melts me. I am not afraid either of a journey to London, or a residence in 
it I came down with little fatigue, and am now not weaker. In the smoky 
atmosphere I was delivered from the dropsy, which I consider as the original 
and radical disease. The town is my element ; ^ there are my friends, there are 
my books, to which I have not yet bid farewell, and there are my amusements. 
Sir Joshua told me long ago, that my vocation was to public life, and I hope 
still to keep my station, till GoD shall bid me Go in peace,** 

^ His love of London continually appears. In a letter from him to Mrs. Smart, wife 
of his friend the poet, which is published in a well written life of him, prefixed to an 
edition of his Poems, in 1791, there is the following sentence :— " To one that has passed 
00 many years in the pleasures and opulence of London, there are few places that can 
give much delight" 

Once, upon reading that line in the curious epitaph quoted in "The Spectator," 

'* Bom in New England, did in London die," 

he laughed, and said, " I do not wonder at this. It would have been strange, if bom ift 
London, he had died in New England." — Boswkll. 
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"TO MIL HOOLE. 

" Ashbourne, Aug. 7. 

** Sinee I was here, I lisve two little letters' from you, and have not bad 
the gratltiide to write. Bat every man is most free with his best friends, 
beoanse he does not suppose that they can suspect him of intentional in- 
eWility. One reason fin* my omission is, that being in a place to which 
yon are wholly a stranger, I have no topics of correspondence. If yon had any 
knowledge of Asbboome, I conld tell you of two Ashbonme men, who being 
last week condemned at Derby to be hanged f(»r a robbery, went and hanged 
tiiemselves in their cell Bnt this, however it may supply us with talk, is 
nothing to you. Your kindness, I know, would make you glad to hear some 
good of me, but I have not much good to tell ; if I grow not worse, it is all 
that I can say. I hope Mrs. Hoole receives more help from her migration. Make 
her my compliments^ and write again to, dear Sir, your affectionate servant." 

" Aug. 13. I thank yon for your affectionate letter. I hope we shall both be 
the better for each other's friendship, and I hope we shall not very quickly be 
parted. Tell Mr. Kichols that I shall be glad of his correspondence, when his 
business allows him a little remission ; though to wish him less business, that I 
may have more pleasure, would be too selfisL To pay for seats at the balloon 
is not very necessary, because in less than a minute, they who gaze at a mile's 
distance will see all that can be seen. Abont the wings I am of your mind ; 
they cannot at all assist it, nor I think regulate its motion. I am now grown 
somewhat easier in my body, but my mind is sometimes depressed. About the 
Club I am in no great pain. The forfeitures go on, and the house, I hear, is 
improved for our future meetings. I hope we shall meet often and sit long." 

** Sept 4. Tour letter was, indeed, long in commg, but it was very welcome. 
Our acquaintance has now subsisted long, and our recollection of each other in- 
volves a great space, and many little occurrences, which melt the thoughts to 
tenderness. Write to me, therefore, as frequently as you can. I hear from Dr. 
Brocklesby and Mr. Byland, that the Club is not crowded. I ho^ we shall 
enliven it when winter brings us together." 

''TO DB. SUBNET. 

'August 2. 

^The weather, you know, has not been balmy; 1 am now reduced to 
think, and am at last content to talk of the weather. Fride must have 
a fall. ^ I have lost dear Mr. Allen ; and wherever I turn, the dead or 
the dying meet my notice, and fbrce my attention upon misery and mortality. 
Mrs. Bumey's escape from so much danger, and her case after so much pain, 
throws, however, some radiance of hope upon the gloomy prospect. May her 

^ There was no infonnation for which Br. Johnson was less grateful than fbr that 
which oonoemed the weather. It was in allusion to his impatienoe with tiiose wiio were 
reduced to keef ooBTersation alive by oburraliaiis on the weather, that he applied the 
old proverb to himselfl If any one of his intimate acqufdntance told him it was hot or 
cold, wet or dry, windy or calm, he would stop Ihem, by saying, '* Fob ! pob ! you are 
telling us that of which none but men in a mine or a dungeon can be ignorant Let us 
bear with patience, or ei\joy in quiet, elementary changes, whether for the better or the 
worse, as they are ne\er secrets." — ^Bubnkt. 
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recovery be perfect, and her continttance long. I stmggk hard for life. I take 
physic, and take air ; my Mend's chariot is always ready. We have run tins 
morning twenty-four miles, and could nm fori^-aght more. But who can rtm 
the rwe with death f* 

** Sept 4. [CoDcermng a -primdao traosaction, in which his opimon was 
asked, and after giving it he makes the Mowing reflections, whieh are appiiofr- 
ble on other oeeasimu.] *' Hething deserves more compassion than wrong con- 
duct with good meaning ; than, loss or obloquy suffered by one, who, as he is 
conscious cmly of good intuitions, wonders why he loses that kindweBs which he 
wishes to preserve; and not knowing his own fault, i^ as may sometimes hi^ 
pen, nobody will tell him, goes on to ofiend by his endeavours to please. I am 
ddighted by finding that our opinions are tibe same. You will do me a real 
kindness by continuing to write. A pest-day has now been long a day of 
recreation." 

^ Nov. 1. Our corresp(mdence paused for want of topics. I had sud wlmt 
I had to si^ on the matter proposed to my oonmderaMon ; and nothing r^nained 
but to tell yon, that I waked or slept ; that I was more or less siok. I dim 
my tlioughts in upon myself and sofposed yours employed upon your book. 
That your beo^L has been deUiyed I am glad, since you have gained an opportu- 
nity of benng more ^sact. 0f the caution necessary in adjusting narratives 
thore is no end. Some tell what they dp not know, that they may not seem 
Ignorant, and others from mere indifiPerence about truth. All troth is not, indeed, 
of equal importance ; but, if little violations are allowed, every violation will in 
time be thought little ; and a writer should keep himself vigilantly on his guard 
against the first temptations to negligence or supineness. I had ceased to write, 
because respecting you I had no more to say, and respecting myself could say 
little good. I cannot boast of advancementy and in case of convalescence it may 
be said, with fow exceptions, turn progredi est regredL I hope I may be excepted. 
My great difficulty was with my sweet Fanny, ^ who, by her artifice of inserting 
h£x letter in yours, had given me a precept of frugality which I was not at liberty 
to neglect ; and I know not who were in town under whose cover I could send my 
letter. I rejoice to hear that you are so well, and have a delight particularly 
sympathetic in the recovery of Mrs. Bumey." 



"TO MR. LANGXpN. 

" August 25 



" The kindness of your last letter, and my omission to answer it, begins to 
give you, even in my opinion, a right to recriminate, and to charge me with 
forgetfuluess for the absent. I will, therefore, delay no longer to give an account 
of myself, and wish I could relate what would please either myself or my friend. — 
On July 13, I left London, partly in hope of help from new air and change of 
place, and partly excited by the sick man*^ impatience of the present I got to 
Lichfield in a stage vehicle, witli very little fatigue, in two days, and had the 
consolation * to find, that since my last visit my tJbree old acquamtances are all 

1 The celebrated Mist Fanny Burney. — Boswbu.. 

s Probably some word has been here omitted before consolation; perhaps sad^ or 
miserable; or the word consolation has been printed by mistake, instead of mortification; 
but the original letter not being now (1798) in Mr. Langton's hands, the &noT (if it be 
one), cannot be corrected. — Malonb. 
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dead. — Jolj 20, I went to Ashbdnrne, where I have been till now ; the house im 
which we live is repau*ing. I live in too much solitude, and am often deeply 
dejected. I wish we were nearer, and rejcuce in your removal to London. A 
friend, at once cheerful and serious, is a great acquisition. Let us not neglect one 
another for the little time which Providence allows va to hope. — Of my health I 
cannot tell you, what my wishes persuaded me to expect, that it is much improved 
by the season or by remedies. I am sleepless ; my legs grow weary with a very 
few steps, and the water breaks its boundaries in some degree. The asthma, 
however, has remitted ; my breath is still much obstructed, but is more free than 
it was. Nights of watchfulness produce torpid days ; I read very little, though I 
am alone ; for I am tempted to supply in the day what I lost in bed. This is my 
history ; like all other histories a narrative of misery. Yet am I so much better 
than in the beginning of the year, that I ought to be ashamed of complaining. 
I now sit and write with very little sensibility of pain or weakness ; but when I 
rise I shall find my legs betraying me. Of the money which you mentioned, I 
have no immediate need. Keep it, however, for me, unless some exigence requires 
i#. Your papers I will show you certainly, when you would see them ; but I 
am a little angry at you for not keeping minutes of your own aceepium et 
expensutn, and ihmk a little time might be spared from Aristophanes, for the 
ret familiaret. Forgive me, for I mean welL I hope, dear Sir, that you and 
Lady Bothes» and idl the young people, too many to enumerate, are well and 
happy. God bless you all" 



<< 



TO MB. WIia>HAM. 



"Augast 
" The tenderness with which you have been pleased to treat me, through my 
long illness, neither health nor sickness can, I hope, make me forget ; and yoa 
are not to suppose, that after we parted you were no longer in my mind. But 
what can a sick man say, but that he is sick ? His thoughts are necessarily con- 
centred in himself: he neither receives nor can give delight; his inquiries ara 
after alleviations of pain, and his efforts are to catch some momentary comfort-:- 
Thoogh I am now in the neighbourhood of the Peak, you must expect no account 
of its wonders, of its hills, its waters, its caverns, or its mines ; but I will tell 
you, dear Sir, what I hope you will not hear with less satisfaction, that for about 
a week past my asthma has been less afflictive." 

''Lichfield, October 2. 
"I believe you had been long enough acquainted with the phamomena of 
sickness, not to be surprised that a sick man wishes to be where he is not^ and 
where it appears to everybody but himself that he might easily be, without having 
the resolution to remove. I thought Ashbourne a solitary place, but did not 
come hither till last Monday. — I have here more company, but my health has for 
this last week not advanced ; and in the languor of disease how little can be 
done ? Whither or when I shall make my next remove, I cannot tell ; but I en- 
treat you, dear Sir, to let me know, from time to time, where you may be found, 
for your residence is a very owerful attractive to. Sir, your most himible 
servant." 
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"TO MR. PERKINS. 

" Dear Sir, lichaeld, Oct. 4, 1784. 

** I cannot bat flatter myself that jonr kindness for me will make you glad to 
know where 1 am, and in what state. 

** I have been straggling yery hard with my diseases. My breath has been 
▼ery mach obstmoted, and the water has attempted to encroach upon me again. 
I past the first part of the sammer at Oxford, afterwards I went to Lichfield, 
thaice to Ashhoame, in Derbyshire, and a week ago I returned to Lichfield. 

*< My breath is now mach easier, and the water is in a great measure run 
away, so that I hope to see you again before winter. 

"Please make my compliments to Mrs. Perkins, and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Barclay. I am, dear Sir, your most humWe servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.*' 

"to the right HON. WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 

" Dear Sir, Lichfield, Oct 20, 1784. 

" Considering what reason yon gave me in the spring to conclude that yon 
took part in whatever good or evil might befal me, I ought not to have (Knitted 
so long the account which I am now about to give you. — My diseases are an 
asthma and a dropsy, and, what b less curable, seventy-five. Of the dropsy, in 
the beginning of the summer, or in the spring, I recovered to a degree which 
struck with wonder both me and my physicians : the asthma now is likewise, for 
a tim«, very much relieved. I went to Oxford, where the asthma was very 
tyrannical, and the dropsy began again to threaten me ; but seasonable physic 
stopped the inundation : I then returned to London, and in July took a resolution 
to visit Stafibrdshire and Derbyshire, where I am yet struggling with my disease. 
The dropsy made another attack, and was not easily ejected, but at last gave way. 
The asthma suddenly remitted in bed, on the 13th of August, and, though now 
very oppressive, is, I think, still something gentler than it was before the re- 
mission. My limbs are miserably debilitated, and my nights are sleepless and 
tedious. — ^When you read this, dear Sir, you are not sorry that I wrote no sooner. 
I will not prolong my complaints. I hope still to see you in a happier hour, 
to talk over what we have oflen talked, and perhaps to find new topics of 
merriment, or new incitements to cariosity. I am, dear Sir, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson." 

"to john paradise, esq.t 

" Dear Sir, Lichfield, Oct. 27, 1784. 

"Though in all my summer's excursion I have given you no account of 
myself, I hope you think better of me than to imagine it impossible for me to 

•^ Son of the late Peter Paradise, Esq., his Britannic Mijesty's Consul at Salonic*^ 
in Macedonia, by hit lady, a native of that countzy. He studied at Oxford, and hat 
been honoured by that University with tiie degree of LL.D. He is distinguished not 
only by his learning and talents, but by an amiable disposition, gentleness of manners, 
and a very general acqountance with well-informed and accomplished persons of almost 
an nations. — ^Boswbll. 

Mr. Paradise died, December 13, 1795.— Malone. 
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forget you, whose kindnesB to me has been too great and too constant not to 
have made its impression on a harder breast th^ mine. Silence is not yerj 
culpable, whan nothiag^ pleasing is suppressed. It wonld Ymm «lleidaied none 
of yoor complttnts te hove read my yieissitndes of eidL I haiie steqgg^ hard 
with very formidable ^d obstinate maladies ; aod though I cmmek talk «f heriiliy 
think all praue doe to my Creator and Preserrer ibr the oeu i iiu —ee «f my life. 
The dropsy has made two attacks, and has gkea way to madiaiBt ; the aatlnui 
is Tery opppessive, bat that has likewise onoe remitted. I am my wit, and 
very sfeepkit ; hot it is lame to oonchide the tide ef nusery. I hepe» dear Sir» 
that yon grow better, ibr yon hanre fikewiae year sham of human eril, and that 
yoor lady and the yoong charBsers are welL I an, dear Sir; iso^ 

''Sam. Johsson." 

"to mr. geohoe kicol.j 

** DeaB Sm, Ashbourne, Aug. 19, 1784 

** Since we parted, I have been much oppressed by my asthma, but it has 
lately been less laborions. When I sit I am almost at ease, and I can walk, 
though yet yery little, with less difficulty for this week patt^ than before. I 
hope I i^all again enjoy my inends, and that you and I shall lupre a Itttie more 
literary eoBversatioin. Where I now am» ererything is yerj KieoaUy prorided 
fsr me but conv e rs a tien. My frtend is sick himself and the reciprocation of 
complainte and groans affi>rd not mudi of either pleasure 4Hr inBtmotioiL What 
we have not at home this town dees not supply, and I shaU be glad of m litde 
imported intelligence, and hope that yon will bestow now and then, a littie time 
on the relief and entertainment f( Sir, yonrsy &c 

^*Sam. JesKBOJu." 

"TO MB. CRUIKSHANE. 

" Dear Snt, Ashbourne, Aug. 19, 1764. 

" Bo not suppose that I forget you ; I hope I shall never be accused of for« 
getting my bene&ctors. I had, till lately, nothing to write but con^laints upon 
complaints, of miseries upon miseries ; but within this fortnight I hare received 
great relief Have your lecturers any vacation ? If you are released from the 
necessity of daily study, you may find tune for a letter to me. [In this letter 
he states the particuhu^ of his case.] In return for this account of my health 
let me have ^ good account of yours, and of your prosperity in all your under- 
takings. I am, dear Sir, yours, &c., 

"Sam. Johnson." 

"to mb. thomas baties. 

« August 14 

*'The tenderness with which you always treat me, makes me eulpable 
in my own eyes for having omitted to write in so long a separation ; I had, 
indeed, nothing to say that you could wish to hear. All has been hitherto 
misery accumulated upon misery, disease corrobora^ng disease, till yesteoday 
my asthma was pereqitibly and unexpectedly mitigated. I am much oradbarted 
with this short relief, imd am wiling to flatter myself that it may oontinne and 
improve. I have at present such a degree of ease, as not oniy may admit the 

^ Bookseller to his Majesty. — Boswxll. 
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oomfor t s, but ftbe daties of life. Make my compliments to Mrs. Daviea. Poor 
detr AUen, he wm a good man." 

"TO Sm JOSHUA BSn^OLDa 

" Aahboorne, July 21. 

** The tendemesB with which I am treated by my hiends, make it reasonable- 
to suppose that they are deairons to know the state of my health, and a desire so 
benevolent on^ to be gratified* I came to Lichfield in two days withoat ai^ 
painftd &tigne, and on Monday oame hither, where I porpose to stay and try 
what air and regolarity will e£^t. I cannot yet persuade myself that I hava 
made mnoh progress in reoevery. My sleep is little, n^ .breath is very modi 
encnmbered, and n^ legs are very weak. The water has increased a little, but 
has again run off. The most distressing symptom is want of sleep." 

"August 19. Having had since our separation little to say that could 
please yon or myself by eaying, I have not bec^ lavish ai useless letters ; but I 
flatter myself that you will partake of the pleasure with which I can now tell 
yoo, that about a week ago I felt suddenly a senuble remission <^ my asthma^ 
and consequently a greater lightness of action and motion. Of this grateful 
alleviation I know not the cause, nor dare depend upon its continuance, but 
while it lasts I endeavour to enjoy it, and am desirous of ocmmiunicating, while 
it lasts, my pleasure to my friends. Hitherto, dear Sir, I had written, before 
the postL which stays in this town but a little while, brought me your letter. 
Mr. Bavies seems to have represented my little tendency to recover in terms too 
splendid. I am still restless, still weak, still watery, but the asthma is less 
oppressive. Poor Bamsay H On which side soever I turn, mortality presents 
its formidiAle frown. I left three old friends at Lichfield, when I was last there, 
and now found fhem all dead. I no sooner lost sight of dear Allan, than 1 am 
told that I shall see him no more. That we must all die, we always knew ; I 
wi^ I had sooner remembored it. Do not think me intrusive (ur importunate, 
if I now call, dear Sir, upon you to remember it." 

"Sept. 2. I am ^ad that a little favour from the court has ^ltercepted 
your furious purposes. I could not in any case ha^e approved such public 
violence of resentment, and should have considered any who encouraged it, as 
rather seeking sport for themselves than honour for you. Eesentment gratifies 
him who intended an injury, and pains him unjustly who did not intend it. But 
all this is now superfluous. I still continue by G-OD's mercy to mend. My 
breath is easier, my nights are quieter, and my legs are less in bulky and 
strcmger in use. I have, however, yet a great deal to overcome before I can yet 
attain even an old man's healtL Write, do write to me now and then ; we are 
now old acquaintance, and perhaps few people have lived so much and so long 
together, with less cause of complaint on either side. The retrospection of thia 
is very pleasant, and I hope we shall never think on each other with less kind- 



nes&'' 



" Sept 9. I could not answer your letter before this day, because I went 
on the sixth to Chatsworth, and did not come back till the post was gone. 
Many words, I hope» are not necessary between you and me, to convince yoa 

* Allan Kamsay, Esq., painter to bis Majesty, who died August 10, 1784, in the 71it 
year of his age, much regretted by his friends. — ^Boswell. 
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wliat gratitade is excited in my heart, by the Chancellor's iiberalify and yonr 
kind ^ces. I did not indeed expect that what was asked by the Chancellor 
would have been refused ; but since it has, we will not tell that anything has 
been asked. I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, which, when you have 
read it, yon will be pleased to seal with a head, or other general seal, and convey 
it to him ; had I sent it directly to him, I should have seemed to overlook the 
favour of your intervention. My last letter told you of my advance in health, 
which, I think, in the whole, still continues. Of the hydropic tumour, there is 
now very little appearance ; the asthma is much less troublesome, and seems to 
remit something day after day. I do not despfur of supporting an English 
winter. At Chatsworth, I met young Mr. Burke, who led me very commodiously 
into conversation with the duke and duchess. We had a very good morning. 
The dinner was public." 

"Sept 18. I flattered myself that this week would have given me a letter 
from you, but none has come. Write to me now and then, but direct your next 
to Lichfield. — I think, and I hope am sure, that I still grow better : I have 
sometimes good nights ; but am still in my legs weak, but so much mended, that 
I go to Lichfield in hope of being able to pay my visits on foot, for there are no 
coaches. — I have three letters this day, all about the balloon ; I could have been 
content with one. Do not write about the balloon, whatever else you may think 
proper to say." 

" October 2. I am always prond of yonr approbation, and therefore was 
much pleased that you liked my letter. When you copied it, you invaded the 
Chancellor's right rather than mine. — The refusal I did not expect, but I had 
never thought much about it, for I doubted whether the Chancellor had so much 
tenderness for me as to ask. He, being keeper of the King's conscience, ought 
not to be supposed capable of an improper petition. — ^All is not gold that glitters, 
as we have often been told; and the adage is verified in your place and my 
favour ; but if what happens does not make us richer, we must bid it welcome, 
if it makes us wiser. — I do not at present grow better, nor much worse : my 
hopes, however, are somewhat abated, and a very great loss is the loss of hope, 
l>ut I struggle on as I can." 

TO MB. JOHN NICHOLS. 

« Lichfield, October 20. 
"When yon were here, you were pleased, as I am told, to think my absence 
an inconvenience. I should certainly have been very glad to give so skilful a 
lover of antiquities any information about my native place, of which, however, I 
know not much, and have reason to believe that not much is known. — ^Though 
1 iiave not given you any amusement, I have received amusement firom you. At 
iishooume, where I had very little company, I had the luck to borrow 'Mr. 
Bowyer's Life ;' a book so full of contemporary history, that a literary man 
must find some of his old friends. I thought that I could now and then have 
told you some hints worth your notice ; and perhaps we may talk a life over. I 
hope we shall be much together ; you must now be to me what you were before^ 
and what dear Mr. Allen was, besides. He was taken unexpectedly away, but I 
tbiuk he was a very good man. — I have made little progress in recovery. I am 
very weak, and very sleepless : bul I live on and hope." 
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Thia ranoos moss of correspondence, which I hara thus hrought 
together, is valuable, both as an oddltioD to the stora which the pnhlic 
alnsdj has of Johnson's writings, and as ezhibitiag a genuine and nohle 
specimen of Tigonr and nvacity of mind, nhioh neither age dot sickness 
could impair or diminish. 

It may he obserred, that his writings in every waj, whether for, the 
public, or privately to his friends, was by fits and starts ; for we see 
frequently, that many letters are written on the same day. When he 
had once overcome bis arersion t« begin, be was, I suppose, desirous to 
go on, in order to reheve his mind from the uneoaj reflection of delaying 
what he ought to do. 

While in the coontry, notwithstanding the accumulation of illness 
which he endured, his mind did not lose its pon-crs. lie translated an 
Ode of Horace, which is printed 
in bis works, and composed se- 
veral prayers. I shall insert 
one of them, which is so wise 
and energetic, so philosophical 
and so pious, that I doubt net 
of its Wording consolation to 
many a sincere Christian, when 
in a state of mind to which 1 
believe the beet are sometimes 
liable.' 

And here I am enabled fully 
to refute a very unjust reflec- 
tion, by Sir John Hawkins, both 
agunst Dr. Johnson and his 
faithful servant, Mr. Prancis 
Barber ; as if both of than bad 
been guilty of culpable neglect 
towards a person of the name of 

Ueely, whom Sir John chooses uk ,om> miwxiiti. ' 

to call a relaticH of Dr. Johnson's. 
The fact is, that Ur. Huly was not his relation ; he had indeed bem 

1 Agamit uigiimltH and fojilexint IhoufhU. " O Lord, m; miiei tad pnHcetor, 
vho but gracioulj Mat me ioio thii world lo work out m; ulralion, eniible me to 
drirs tiom me tIJ ntch unquin ind perpleiing Ibaughlj u mo; mlslsnd oc liindrr mt 
In the pnwticc of those dntlei which Tbou heat required. When I behold the vorki d[ 
thj hands, and cOQaider tha coiub« of thy proTidence, give me grace aiveyi to remember 
thU tbf IboagbU us n« m; thonghti, nor Iby weji mj wayi. And while it ahali pleue 
Tht« to conliaue ms in Uus world, where mach ii to be doat, end little to be known, 
tMch ma by thj Hol^ Spirit, to withdnw nsf mind fiom ucprDfiubie and dangeroug 
Inqinrieg, from offlenltiei 'Mj cniioua, and doubu impouible to be ulted. Lei me 
itjoice Id the light which Thoa beat imparted i let ma lene Thee with auiiig nal aod 
humble confldanc*, and w^t with patient eipeciBiion for ibe time in shich the aaal 
which Tbon recdvnt tfaall be lalii&ed with knowledge. Grant Ihii, Lord, Tor Jiavt 
CaillT't Mlie. Amen." BoawiLL. 
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married to one of lus couBins, but i^ htd died without haying children, 
and he had manied another w(Hnaa ; ao thai even the fili^^t connexion 
wiiidi there oooe had been by aUiane$ was diseolTed. Dr. Johnsan* 
who had ehown very great Hbcotdity to this man while his fiist wife was 
alive, as has appeared in a former part of this work/ was humane and 
duuitable enoi^^b to continue his bounty to him oeca^onally ; but surdy 
time was no strong call <^ duty upon him ar upon his leigatee, to do 
more. The fidlowing letter, obligingly communicated to me by Me. 
Andrew ^trakan, will confirm what I have stated :— 



t€ 



TO 11B. HEELT, TfO. 5, VX FT9-STKB£T, WEBXMIVSTEB. 



' ' Sib, Aibboanie, August tS, 1764. 

" As necessity obliges yon to call so soon again upon me, yoa sboiild at least 
have told the smallest som that will supply your present waiit^ ycm. eaaaot sep- 
poee that 1 ham andhto ipoi;. Tw» snineas is as laaoh as yoa ought to he 
bdnnd widi yoor «n£tor.— V yon wmt on Mr. Strahan, in NeiMiteeet* Fetter- 
laae, or in hk abaeaoe, ea Mc A adiu a Strahan, show this, hj which they are 
entreated to adwee yoa tw»ginMM^ aid to ke^ this as a voucher. 

** I am. Sir, yoor hnmble servant, 

" Sam. JoasBOJL" 

Indeed it isieryaeoesBaiytolDaBpin mind that Sir Jdm HawidaB 
has mmeeowitably viewed Jvkamom'm character and conduct in ahnoBt 
efoy pardeidar, with an mkmppf fsejudice.* 

*IihiA4idd«Me inufci. —iy te <hoie nidch I hove thought it iacnmbent on me to 
pohtt flat. TaBdng of Mi; GcacadtCt 3utvii^ lignified his wiUingnen to let Johnson have 
tibele«i«f «|y«f his boiks toanimt him m his edition of fihakspeare, Sir John «aya 
(fu4i^"liE»€teni9k kaaiwafltiikiaiukkeranby thisoffsc. Johnson iiad so stm^ge 
a iafolMiMpi «f «li%fltiaaB «ff ttis wit, Ikat few who lent hisi hooks ever saw thens 
nis iMRiy osBrqfs « — t'lirtftniirable insinaatioh, and has heen so nnder- 
Sr John ventions te o^gle ease «f 4 cuxions edition of Pcditian, winch, he teUa 
to Mn^ to neafeMlBS Oal^pe, which pwbafalty had beat considered hy 
■1 wim, Jfar WfmamiB af i^y years. Wotdd it zwt be fairer to conrnder tiiis 
as an inadvertence, and draw no general inference? The troth is, that Johnson was so 
attentive that in one of his nMunisciipts in my possession, he has marked in two coknaa 
books borrowed and books lent. 

In Sir John Hawkins's compilation, there are, however, sone passages concemlE^ 

Johnson which have nnqoestionable merit One of them I diall transcribe, in jnstioe to 

a writer wton I have had too much occasion to 4i>eMme , and to show witj fiusoss as the 

tnc^prai^er of my ilkistrioas fttend:— ** There was wantiag in has coodoct and behavioar 

that d^ity wlndi resoks from a regolar and ofdinary coarse of action, and by an ioe> 

nstiUe power commmds esteem. He cocdd not be said to be a irtaid man, jmtso to Imurb 

•(pasted in his mind the bakmoe of reaaon and 3NtaBkm, as to give oeoasiaa to aaj wta^ 

may be observed of aome men, that aU they do is jost, fit, and ri^a." Yet a jodiciaos 

:£imA well soggests, ** It mi^t, however, have been added, that anch men ase •oftoi 

.merefy jast, and rigidly correct, while their hearts an ooid and mfseling: said 

-Johnson's virtaes were of a much iof^nex tfone than ihoae of the tkUd, orimiy 

^dasdibed "•— Boswbll. 
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Whlla Lera, he felt a rerirol of alt the teademess of filial ofiecUoii, an 
insbmceofKhicb appeared in his ordering the gmTe-stone and inacriptioD 
over Elizabeth Blaney' to be BubataDtiatlj and cnrefiillj renewed. 

To Mr. Henry White, a young clergjman, with whom he now 
{ormed an intimacy, ao as to talk to him with great ireedom, he mea- 
tioued that he could not in general accuse himself of having been an ua- 
dutiiul wm. 

" Once, indeed," said he, " I was disobedient ; I refused to attend my 
father to Uttoieter market. Pride was tlie source of that refusal, aud 



was ptunfuL A few yean ago I desired' to atone 
) Uttozeter in very bad weaker, and stood for a 

the coipmUiou of Uchadd, in Ihe jai 1787, lisd for the oniu tnd levsing of Dr. 
jDhiusii. Hii rather built Ihe comer hoiuc in the Meiktt-place, the two tmaa ol vhich, 
lownrdi Mvket aai Bnud Maikel-ilreet, stood upon wule Isiu) of the uupontian, under 
a toBj ;eu>' Iebm, which «u then oipired. On the ISth of Angnst, 1787, al ■ eammon 
ball oT Ihs btilida and dffiem, it nee ordered (end thu without en; uliduliiHi), that a 
lease ehould be gnmted ia Semael Johnton, Doctor of La»«, of the eacnuLchraeiiti at hia 
bouae,for thBlerm of niDelj-niDB years, et the old real, which waa fire ihillings. Of 
which, as towo-derk, Mr. Siinpion had the hoDooi and pleaaore of ird'ornung him, and 
that he wai deilred to accept it, witlioul pariiB >^J ^™ o° Ihe oceauon, which leuo 
wai aCierwardi granted, and ihedoctiudied poueuedirf'duaproperlr." — Botwau.. 
1 See voL L p. M.— Ed. 
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constderable tints bareheaded in the r^, on the spot where raj father's 
stall used to ataud. In contrition I 
stood, and I hope the penance was ex- 
piatory."' 

" I told him," BayB Miss Seward, 
" in one of m; latest Tiaits to him, of 
a wonderful learned pig, which 1 had 
Been at Nottingham ; and which did 
all that we have obeored exhibited hj 
dogB and horses. The subject amnsed 
him. ' Then,' siud he, * the pigs ate 
a race nnjustiy calumniated. Pig has, 
it aeems, not been wanting to man, but 
man to pig. We do not allow titiu for 
his education ; we kill him at a year 
old.' Mr. Henry White, who was pre- 
sent, obserred tltat if this instance had 
happened in or before Pope's time, he 
would not have been justified in in- 
stancing the swine as the lowest degree of groreiiing instinct. Dr. John 
son seemed pleased with the observation, while the person who made 
it proceeded to remark, that great torture must have been employed, 
ere the indooility of the animal could have been subdued.—' Certwily,' 
said the Doctor; ' but (turning to me), how old is your pig?' I told 
him, three years old. ' Then,' said he, * the pig has no cauae to com- 
plain ; he would have been killed the first year if he had not beec 
tdmated, and protraeted existence is a good recompense for very con~ 
siderable degrees >£ torture.' " 

^ The preceding Tiev of nnofetvr Hufcet-ploce is from bi 
stai whioh, iccaiding la (he ladition of ;he unrD, Dt. Jo] 

liis doing pel 




unto eofnnd, -aDd hen io. 
sen. It is bf C*pl*in Danid 
Aade, > naiire of UUouter, 
d of Dr. Joho. 



lo teprraeut the 

niloielsr MariU-place. — En. 
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As Johnson lutd now yesty hktti liopes of reeomcj, and its Mre. 
Thrale was no longer deroted to hkn, it might hufe be^ supposed that 
he would natnrallj have chosen to remain in the comfortable house of 
his beloved wife's daughter, and end his life where he began it But 
there was in bmi an animated and loffey spirit ;^ and howerercomplkated 
diseases mi^t depress ordinary mortals, aH idio saw him beheld and 
acknowledged the invietmn aniimtm Cakmis,* Such was his intelleetual 
ardour even at this time, that he said to one friend, " Sir, I lock upon 
efery day to be lost, in which I do not make a new acquaintance f and 
to another when talking of hb illness, ** I wHl be coni^uered ; I will net 
oaiMtalate." 

And such was his lofe of London, so M^ a r^h had he of its 
magnificent extent, and yariety of in^ectual entertainment, iioLt he 
languished when absent from it, his mind baring beccmie quite luxurious 
from the kmg habit of enjoying ^ metropolis ; and thereforB, ahhoi^ 
at Lichfield, surrounded with friends who loved and revered him, and 
for whom he had a very mncere aifeeti<m, he stilt found that such 
conversation as London affords, could be found no where else. These 
feelings joined, probably* to some 'fiattering hopes of aid fh)m the 
eminent physicians and surgeons in London, who kindly and generously 
attended hhn without aeo^ting fees, made him resolve to return to the 
capitaL 

From Lichfi^d he came to Birmingham, where he passed a few days 
with his vrcvthy old schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, who thus writes to me : 
** He was very solicitous with me to recollect some of our most eaxly 
transacti<»is, and transmit them to him, for I perceived nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than catting to mind tiiose days of our innoceiiee. 
I complied with his request, and he only recdved them a few days 
before his death. I have tranaeribed for your inspeetum, exactly the 
minutes I wrote to him/' This paper having been found in hm 
repositories after his death. Sir John Hawkins has inserted it entire, 
anid I have made occasional use of it and other communications from 
Mr. Hector,* in the course of this work. I have both visited and 

^ Bwkt soggMled to me m applicable to Johnton, what Cieexo, in his " Cato M^or,** 
•ay* at Appiu»>— ^ iBttntmn enim animum, tanqaaxn arcam, habebat, nee languesoens 
■ ocewib ebat teneetati ;" repeating, at the same time, the foUowing noble words in the 
Mune pMM^e :— ^ It» eahn scnectos honest* eat, si se ipsa defcndit, si jos suum retinet* 
■i nemini emancipate est, si asque ad extremom vite spiritom vindi^ jus soam.** — 

BOVWILU 

s Atncem ammnm Catonis, are Horace's words, and it may be doubted whether <Unm 
is nied by any mher original writer in the same sense. Stibbom is perhaps the most 
•oiMet traaiiattoBof dns epithets— Malomk. 

* It is » mott agreeable circmnstance attending the publication of this work, that 
Mr. Hector has svnrired his illustrious schodfeUow so many years ; that he still retaina 
his health and spirits ; and has gratified me with the following a^iowledgment :^-f I 
thank yoQ, most sincerely thank you, for the great and long-continued ealertainment your 
Idfe of Dr. Jcdmson has affonied me, and others of my particular Mends." Mr. Hector» 
besides setting me rig^ as to the rerse on a* Sprig of Myrfle (see vol. i. p. 71, n.) haa 
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ooarresponded with bim nnee Br. Johnson's doftth, and by my inquiriefl 
coucermng a great Tariety of partkmlars hare obtiuiied addiftioBal 
in&rmatioD. I fdlowed the same mode with the EeTerend Dr. Taylor^ 
in whose presence I wrote down a good deal of what he co^ tell ; 
and he, at my request, signed his name to give it authenticify. It 
is very rare to find any person who is able to give a dirtmet aeeonnt 
of the life efen of one whom he has known intimatdy, without qoea- 
ti<His being put to them. My friend Dr. KipfHS has told me^ tiiat on 
this account it is a practice with him to cbraw out a biographieal 
Cfttediism. 

Johnson then proceeded to Oxford, where he was again kindly re- 
cdved by Dr. Adams,^ who was pleased to give the following account 
in one of his letters (Febc 17th, 178&) :— 

"His ItttyiMt was, I believe, to my house, which he left, after a stay of 
ftur or fire days. We had maetk imous talk together, fiur which I ought to he 
the better as leBg as I M?e. You will rmaober some discourse which we had in 
ike suDHBor aa tibe aulgeet of prayo; aad the difficulty of this Boct of composition. 
He la n iad a d maof thb, aad of my hamug wished him to try his baud, and to 
give us a qseeimen of the style and maom^ that he approved. He added, that 
he was now in a right frame of mind, and as he could not possibly employ his 
time better, he would in earnest set about it. But I find upon inquiry, thi^ no 
papers of this sort were left behind him, except a few short cijaculatoty forms 
suitable to his present situation." 

Dr. Adams had not then xeceiTed accurate information on this sub- 
jeet ; for it has since ^)peared that yarious prayers had been composed 
by him at different periods, which intermingled with pious resolutions, 
and soiito short notes of his life, were entitled by him *' Prayers and 
Meditations," and have, in pursuance of his earnest requisition, in the 
hopes of doing good, been pnl^hed, with a jwdicioia ipdA-written pre- 
face, by the Rer. Mr. Strahan, to whom he Mifered them. Thb admi- 
rable collection, to which I hare frequently referred in the coiu*se of this 
work, evinoes, beyond all his compositions for the public, and all the 
eulogies of his frienda and md^Dumn, ^ aineere wtue and piety of 

favoured me with two S^^iah odes, written by Dr. Jolinson, at an early period of his 
life, which will appear in my edition of his Poems.— Boswklu 

This early and worthy finend of Johnson died at Birmingham, September 2, 1794.'— 
Malomb. 

1 This amiable and excellent man sorriTed Dr. Johnson about fbor years, having 
died in January, 1780» at Gloucester, where a mcmument is erected to his memory, with 
Hm fol lowing inscription :i — 

Sacred to the Memory of 

WILLIAM ADAMS, D.D , 

Biaster of Pembroke College, Oxfonl, 

Brebendary of this Cathedral, and 

Ardideacon of Llandaffl 

Ingenioos, Learned, Eloquent, 

He ably defended the truth of Chiistiai^; 
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Johnson. It proves with miquestionable authenticity, that amidst all 
his constitalional infirmities, his earnestness to confonn lus practice to 
the precepts of Ohrisdanity was unceasing, and that he habitually 
endeavoured to refer every transaction of his li£9 to the will of the 
Supreme Being. 

He arrived in London on the 16th of 19ovember, and next day sent 
to Dr. Bumey the following note, which I insert as the last token of his 
xemembranoe of that ingenious and amiable man, and as another of the 
many proofe of the tenderness and benignity of his heart : — 

"Hr. Johnson, who came home lost night, sendi his refpects to dear Dr 
Bumey, and all the dear Bomeys, little and gr^." 



«< 



TO MB. HECTOB, UK BIRMINGHAM. 



" DEAB Sib, London, Nor. 17, 1784. 

" I did not reach Ozfivd mitil Friday m<Mming, and then I sent Francis to 
see the balloon fly, bat codd not go myselt I stayed at Oxford till Tuesday, and 
then came in the common vehicle easily to London. I am as I was, and having 
seen Br. Brooklesby, am to ply the squills ; bat, whatever be their efficacy, this 
world most soon pass away. Let us think seriously on oar dafy. — ^I send my 
kindest respects to dear Mn. Careless : let me have the prayers of both. We 
have all lived long, and most soon part GOD have mercy on us^ for the sake of 
oar Lord Jesus Christ Amen. I am, See,, 

** ^/JL Johnson." 

His correspondence with me, after his letter on the subject of my 
settlmg in London, shall now, as £ur as is proper, be produced in one 
series. 

July 26, he wrote to me from Ashbourne : — 

" On the 14th I came to Lichfield, and foond everybody glad enough to see 
me. On the 20th, I came hither, and found a boose half-bailt^ of very uncom- 

Fiotu, Benerolent, and Charitable, 
He •acceasfully inculcated iu sacred Precepts. . 
Pare, and imdeviating in his own Conduct, 
, He was tender and compassionate to the FaiJings of others. 
Etct anzioos for the welfare and happiness of Mankind, 
He was on all occaaons forward to encourage 
Works of public Utility, and extensive Ben^cence. 
In the Government of the Cdlege over which he presided. 
His vigilant Attention was uniformly exerted 
To promote the important Objects of the institution; 

Whilst the mild Dignity of his Deportment, 
His gentleness of Di^osition, and urbanity of Manners, 
In^ired Esteem, Gratitude, and Affection. 
Full of Days, and matured in Virtue, ' 
He died Jan. Idth, 1789, aged 82. 
A Tcry just character of Dr. Adams may also be found in " The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine "for 1789, vol. lix. p. 214. His only daughter (see p. 200) was married, in J^, 
1788, to B. Hyatt, Esq., of Painswick in Gloocestershirc^MALONB. 
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finiable appearance ; but my own room has not been altered. That a man worn 
with diseases, in his seventy-second or third year, should condemn part of his 
remaining life to pass among mins and rubbbh, and that no inconsiderable 
part, appears to me very strange. — I know that your kindness makes you im- 
patient to Jmow ihe state of my > ealth, in which I cannot boast of much improve- 
ment I came through the journey without much inconvenience, but when I 
attempt self-motion I find my legs weak, and my breath very short ; this day I 
have been much disordered. I have no company ; the Doctor * is busy in his 
fields, and goes to bed at nine, and his whole system is so different from, mine, 
that we seem formed for different elements ; I have, therefore, all my amuse- 
ments to seek within myself." 

Haying written tp him in bad spirits, a letter filled with dejection 
and fi:etfalness, and at the same time expressing anxious apprehensions 
concerning him, on account of a dream which had disturbed me ; his 
answer was chieflj in terms of reproach, for a supposed charge of 
''affecling discontent, and indulging the vanity of complaint." It. 
however, proceeded — 

"Write to me often, and write like a man. I consider your fidelity and ten- 
derness as a great part of the comforts which are yet left me, and sincerely wish 
we could be nearer to each othar. — • •••••••. My dear friend, life is 

very short and very uncertun ; let us spend it as well as we can. My worthy 
ndghbour, Allen, is dead. Love me as well as you can. Pay my respects to 
dear Mrs. BoswdL Nothing idled me at that time ; let your superstition at last 
have an end." 

Feeling very soon, that the manner in which he had written might 
hurt me, he two days afterwards, July 28, wrote to me again, giving me 
an account of his sufiferings ; after which, he thus proceeds : — 

"Before this letter, you will have had one which I hope you will not take 
amiss; for it contains only truth, and that truth kindly intended. Spartam 
quam tMctus es orna ; make the most and best of your lot, and compare yourself 
not with the few that are above you, but with the multitudes which are below yon. 
******* Go steadily forwards with lawful business or honest diversiims. 
*Be (as Temple says of the Dutchman) well when you are not ill, and pleated when 
you are not angry,* This may seem but an ill return for your tenderness; 
but I mean it well, for I love you with great ardour and sincerity. Pay my 
respects to dear Mrs. Bos well, and teach the young ones to love me." 

I unfortunately was so much indisposed during a considerahle part 
of the year, that it was not, or at least I thought it was not, in my 
power to write to my illustrious friend as formerly, or without express- 
ing suck compkuints as offended him. Having conjured him not to do 
me the injustice of charging me with affisctation, I was with much 
regret long silent. His last letter to me then came, and affected me very 
tenderly, 

* The Rev. Dr. Taylor.— Boswbll, 
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'<T0 JAMES BOSWKLLy BW^ 
"I^AB 8lB» lichfidd, Nor. 6, 1784. 

**I htffft tiik ayHMff wmetiiiMt ■nmidiii, aad Mneiiines idapsed, Inl 
iq^tlMwMi^ liable lofi grand irvrjinaclL H j kgii era eiteeaelj wtak» aad 
m J fantth Terj ahsrt^ ud the water is mom matmag mpom me. In thie v^ 
eoaybrtaUe itele jev leiten Med to rdieie ; w Wt ie the leeMrn tket I 1mm 
theniiiokNifBrf Aie yoasicli, eraie jen aeUen? Wkattifii fce Ae retecn, if 
iibeleietlinMeetii^, drive it awnj; aad of theabort fife that «e have, mtk% 
the Wet aae fiv jpmdf lad for yev flncadai •••••*. Ian aonetlaKa 
afraid that your omiflsion to write has simie real eaaei^ aad dMtt he glad to 
know that yoa are not siek, and that nothing ill has hefaJlen dear ICrs. Bo8wdI» 
cr any of yev fiunfiy. I am^ 8ir» joon^ fte^y 



Tet itwMaoi alittie painlU tometofiad, tiuktia ft pMragraph of 
tins letter, wkich I have Moitted, Iw stitt fentmani m mamgoiag me as 
bef<H«, which was strange in him who had so mui^ ttipaimoe of whftt 
I snfoed. I, however, wrote to him two as kind letters as I could ; the 
last of whidi eame too late to he sead by him, for his ilbess increased 
more rapidly upon him than I had apprehended ; but I had the conso 
Ifttbn of b^ng informed thai he q>oke of me on his death-bed with 
ftffaetioii, and I look forward with humble hope o£ renewing our friend 
ship in a better woild. 

I now relieve the readers of this work from any farther perscMUil 
notice of its author ; who, if he should be thou^^t to have obtruded 
hhnself too much upon thor attention, requests ihem to consider the 
peculiar plan of his biographical undertaking. 

Socm after Johnson's return to the metropefis, both the ostirata and 
drofMy became mmw violent and distresefuL He had for some time kept 
ft joomal in Latin <^ tiie stateef his iUaesa^ and the ranediea which he 
nsed, under the title of ^ffri Efkemtrm, which heb^ian en the 6th ot 
Jdty, but ooDtinoed it no kngerthan iba 8& of November ; finfii^, I 
suppose, that it was a mouniAd and unavafimg register. It is in my 
possesnon ; and is written with great care and accuracy. 

St3I his love d literature did not £k3.* A very W days before his 

1 It is truly wonderful to coniider the extent and constancy of Johnson's literary 
Mrdou^ nntwithitandii^ the ■**J a *»t W J y -n^kStk dooded and nuiMttered Ins existence. 
Beades the nomeroiw and Tarioos wodu which he executed, he had, at different times» 
formed schemes of a great many more, of iriiicli the fdluwing catalogae was grvea by 
kim to Ifr. Laagtoa, and by liMl gentlemaw jMsealsd to hi» Mqosty : 



"DinwiTT. 
"A small book of pieeepCs and dirediont Ibr |ie^: tba hint nykcn ftooi te diaaa. 
iouia Martai*s 



** PBILOSOPHT, BISTOKT, AVD LITBBATUKB IV QBMBSAL. 

"History of Critiotam, w it relates to judging of aaAors, Crom Aristotle to the pf»> 
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death he transmitted to hb firiend Mr. John Niehob, a list of the 

aent age. An account of the rise and improrements of that ait ; of the diffinent <^iinioiia 
of aoshon, ancient and modern. 

<* Traotlation of the Histoiy of Hoodian. 

** New eiUioa of Fairfax's Translation of Tasso. widi notes, gioaaaiy, 9cc. 

** Chaucer, a new edition of htm, from manoscripts and old editions, with Tarious 
readings, eo^ectnres, nauaia on his langoage, and the changes it had ondorgone from 
the eariiest times to lus age, and fixNB his to the present ; with notes explanatory of cos- 
!■■% te^ aad lufuimm to Boocaee, and other authors from ^om he has borrowed, with 
an account of the hberties he has taken in telling the stOTies; his life, and an exact 
^ymological glossaxy. 

" Anstoile's Bh^OTic, a translation of it into English. 

** A collection of Lrttli, translated from the modem wxiters, with some account of the 
aereral authors. 

« Oldham's Pbems, with notes, historical and criUcaL 

** Roscommon's Poons, with notes. 

<* lires of the P hil o aophers, written with a pofite aor, m aosh a manner aa may dirert, 
aa well as instruct. 

** History of the Heathen Mythology, with an expficalkm of the ftailea» hoik alkfeacal 
■Ht hislmieal ; with rdbrcncea to ihe posts^ 

** Hiolory of ttie S»te of Veaiae, in a oonpendioas manner. 

" Aristotle's Ethics, an En^ah tranatolion af them» wkh notes 

** Ckographical Dictionary, from the French. 

" Hierocles upon Pytfiagocas» trsnslaled into English, perh^n with notes. This is 
dcme by Norris. 

** A book of Letters, upon all kind of subjects. 

** Claudian, a new edition of his wmks, emm noH* vartbnon, in the manner of 
Bnnnan. 

" Tully's Tosculan Questions, a translation of diem. 

" Tully's De Natura Deorum^ a translation of those books. 

' Benzo's New Histoiy ef the New Worid, to be translated. 

" Machiayel's History of Florence, to be translated. 

" History of the Berival of Learning in Europe, contuning^ an account of whaterer 
contributed to the restoration of htecatuie; such as contmrersies, printing, the destmcticm, 
of the Greek empire, the encouragement <^ great mta, with the lives of the most eminent 
patrons, and most cannant early professots of sfl kioda of laaming in difttwit anMnlrirs, 

* A Body of Chronology, in vena, with kuteriodaotea, 

** A Table of the Spectators, Tadm» and Ouaidiaai, dirtwfmihBi by fignaa iota six 
chgrees of Tahie^widi notes, giriBg the rsaaaaaaf pRfcsanaear ^hgndatiaa. 

** A Collection of Letters frooi Eagttsh anthers, with a.fssteca grring soma aeoount 
of the writers; widi reaaans fbr s siee d ia % Mid criiiaiMi afam al^ea; nmsifcii on aadb 
letter, if needftd. 

<* A CoQeetldn of Phuvwb a ftnm vsrions languagaa. Jan. 9 k il >. 

" A Dintionuy to die Cbmnmi P^yv, in itaifariaw of Calmst'a Dielianasy of the 
Bible. Mardi, M. 

•* A CoOeedon of Stories and Sxaiipies^ like tkaaa «f Valariaa MninuiB. Jaa. 
10,— tfS. 

** From JSUan, a rolume of seleet Slmiea^ perhaps from oiicrs^ Jaa^ 98v — 6Sw 

" Collecdon of Travds, Voyages, AdrentoKs, and Dascripliena of Canatries 

" Df ctionary of Ancient ffistnry and Biydiolofy. 

" Treatise on the Study of PbUle Litanitnre, eontainhig tbt hialaiy of leaning, £iee- 
tf ons for editions, commentaries, 4te. 

" Maxims, Characters, and 9i»dmeMs» aftv the maosMT of Bn^en, toUected oat ef 
mdeBt authors, iwrdculaziy the Greek with Apophihegmsw 

** Classical Miacellanies, Sdect Translatkins from ancient Gndi and Latin aothoca. 

** Lives of ninstrious Pteisaaa, as wall of dw acdve as dw toaaady in imifntioo af 
Plutarch. 

** Judgment of the learned am Engfish atharib 

* Poedcal Dictionary of the BngUsh tongue* 
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authors of the Universal History, mentioiiiiig their several shares in 
that work. It has, according to his direction, heen deposited in the 

" Considerations upon the present state of London. 

** Collection of Epigrams, with notes and observations. 

" Obsenrations on the English language, relating to words, phrases, and modes of 
speech. 

" MinatiflB Literarise, Miscellaneous reflections, criticisms, emendations, notes. 

' History <^ the Constitution. 

" Comparison of Philosophical and Christian Morality, by sentences collected from the 
moralists and fathers. 

*' Plutarch's lives, in English, with notes. 

" POBTBT AND WORKS OV IMAGIKATIOV. 

** Hymn to Ignorance. 

" The Palace of Sloth^a vinon. 

** Coluthus, Co be translated. 

" Prgndice — a poetical essay. 

" The Palace of Nonsense^ a vision.** 

Johnson's extraordinary facility of composition, when he shook off his oon8tituti<mal 
indolence, and resolutdy sat down to write, is admirably deseribed by Mr. Courtenay. in 
his " Poetical Beview," which I have several times quoted >— 

' While through life's maze he sent a piercing view, 
His mind expansive to the olgect grew. 
With various stores of erudition fraught. 
The lively image, the deep-seardiing thought. 
Slept in repose ; — ^but when the moment press'd. 
The brifl^ ideas stood at once confessed; 
Instant his genius sped its vigorous rays, 
And o'«r the lettered world diffused a blaze : 
As womb'd with fire the doud electric flies. 
And calmly o'erth' horizon seems to rise * 
Touch'd by the pointed steel, the lightning flows. 
And all tii' expanse witii rich effulgence glows."* 

We shall in vain endeavour to know with exact precision every production of Johnson a 
pen. He owned to me that he had written about forty sermons ; but as I understood that 
ne had given or sold them to diffeient persons, who were to preach them as their own, he 
did not consider himself at Hberty to admowledge them. Would those who were tima 
aided b^ him, who are still alive, and the friends of those who are dead, fairly inform the 
worid. It woodd be obligingly gratiiying a reasonable curiosity, to which there should, I 
think, now be no objectitm. Two volumes of them, published since his death, are snffi. 
cientiy ascertained ; see vd. iiL p. 178. I have bef(nre me, in his hand-writing, a fragment 
of twenty quarto leaves, of a translation into English of Sallust, J)e BeUo Caiilinario. 
When it was done I have no notion ; but it seems to have no very superior merit to marie 
it as his. Besides the publications heretofore mentioned, I am satisfied, from internal 
evidence, to admit also as genuine the following, which, notwithstanding all my chrono- 
logical care, escaped me in the course of this work :~~ 

" Considerations on the Case of Dr. Trapp's Sermons," published in 1789, in " The 
Gentieman's Magazine." It is a ver^ ingenious defence of the right of abridging an 
author's work, without being held as infiinging his property. This is one of the nicest 
questions in Uie Law cf lAteraiure ; and I cannot help thinking that the. indulgence of 
abridging is often exceedingly ii\jnriou8 to authors and booksellem, and should in very few 
cases be permitted. At any rate, to prevent difficult and uncertain discussion, and give an 
absolute security to authors in the property of their labours, no abridgment whatever 
^ould be permitted, till after the expuation of such a number of years as the L^;islature 
may be pleased to fix. 

But, though it has been confidentiy ascribed to him, I cannot allow that he wrote a 
Dedication to both Houses of Parliament of a book entitied *' The Evangelical History 



\ 
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British Museum, and is printed in " The Gentleman's Magazine" for 
Pecemher, 1784.^ 

Hannonized.'* He was no croaker; no declaimer against the times. He would not 
have written, " That we are fallen apon an age in winch corruption is not harely univer^ 
sal, is nnivenally confessed." Nor, *' Rapine prejs <ni the public without oppositiim, and 
perjury betrays it without inquiry." Nor would he, to excite a speedy reformation, have 
conjured up such phantoms of terror as these : — " A few years longer, and perhaps all 
endeavours will be in vaiu. We may be swallowed by an earthqusJ^e; we maybe deli- 
Tered to our enemies." This is not Johnsonian. 

There are, indeed, in this Dedication several sentences constructed upon the model of 
those of Johnson. But the imitation of the form, without the spirit of his style, has 
been so general, that this of itself is not sufficient evidence. Even our newspaper writers 
aspire to it. In an account of the ftineral of Edwin, the comedian, in ** The Diary" of 
Nov. 9, 1790, that son of drollery is thus described: "A man who bad so often cheered 
the sullenness of vacancy, and suspended the approaches df sorrow." And in "The 
Dublin Evening Post," August 16, 1791, there is the following paragraph : "It is a sin- 
gular circumstance, that in a city like this, containing 200,000 people, there are three 
months in the year during which no place of public amusement is open. Long vacation 
is here a vacation from pleasure, as well as business ; nor is there any mode of passing 
the listless evenings of declining summer, but in the riots of a tavern, or the stupidity of a 
oofiee house." 

I have not thought it necessary to specify every copy of verses written by Johnson, 
it being my intention to publish an auUicntic edition of all his poetry, with notes.— 

BOSWELL. 

' As the letter accompanying this list (which fully supports the observation in the 
text) was written but a week before Dr. Johnson's death, the reader may not be displeased 
to find it here preserved : 

'* TO MB. NICHOLS. Dcc. 6, 1784. 

" The late learned Mr. Swinton, having one day remarked that one man, meaning, I 
suppose, no man but himself, could assign all the parts of the Ancient Universal History 
to Uieir proper authors, at the request of Sir Kobert Chambers or of myself, gave the 
account which I now transmit to you in his own hand; being willing that of so great a 
work the history should be known, and that each writer should receive his due proportion 
of praise from posterity. 

" I recommend to you to preserve this scrap of literary intelligence in Mr. Swinton^s 
own hand, or to deposit it in the Museum, that the veracity of this account may never be- 
doubted. I am, Sir, your most humble servant, Sam. Johnson." 

Mr. S n. 

The History of the Carth^;inians. 
„ Numidians. 

„ Mauritanians.. 

„ GsBtuliansii 

9 Garamanthes. 

„ Mdano Gsetulians. 

„ Nigritas. 

„ Cyrenaica. 

n Marmarica. 

„ Begio Syrtica. 

„ Turks, Tartars, and Moguls 

„ Indians. 

„ Chinese. 

Dissertation on the peopling of America. 

„ independency of the Arabs 

The Cosmogony, and a small part of the History immediately following ; by Mr. Salet 
To the birth of Abraham ; chiefly by Mr. Shelvock. 
History of the Jews, Gads, and Spaniards ; by Mr. Psalmanaazar. 
Xenophon's Retreat ; by the same. 

History of the Persians and the Constantinopolitan Empire ; by Dr. Campbell. 
History of the Romans; by Mr. Bower. — ^Boswbll. 
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Ihni^ hoB BJBqJwMi m^^txkB he anmaed himidf lij tnmdating into 
Latin ^ene, finom Uie Gwsk^ manj of the epigrams in Tkg Anikohgia, 
Tbeae translations, with some other poems bj him in Latin, he gave to 
his friend Mr. Iiangtea, idio^ hating added a km notes, sold them to 
the hooksetten §at a small nm to be gif«n to aoMe ^ Johaaon'a n- 
ktions, irUch was a e ceidii^ y done ; and Aqr an pnted m the ttk- 
leedoBof his wei^ 

Aferj emneoos nodon has cirenlatad aa to Mmson's defieieBcj in 
the knoidedge dt the Greek language, partij owing to the modesty with 
whiefa, from knowing how modi thoe was to be leami, he used to 
mention Us own oompaiwtife aecpnsitionB. When Mr. Crnnberiand* 
talked to Imn of the ChedL fragments which are so wdl ilUistratod in 
" The Obeericc** and of die Grsd^ dramatists in general, he eandidljr 
aeknoiMged Ins insoffieienejr in that partieular hraneh of Gfoek 
Htaittnre. Tet it maj be said, that though not a great, he was a good 
Greek sdmlar. Pr. Charies Bmney, the joimger, who is nniyeiBallj 
acknowledged by the best judges, to be one of the few men of this age 
who are Tery eminent fxx their skfll in that noble language, has assored 
me, that Johnson could give a Greek word for almost ev&j Bnglish 
one; and that although not snffieientlj eo nv ei san t in the nioeties of the 
langoage, he, upon some occasions discorered, eren in these, a eon- 
fflderable degree of critical acumen. Mr. Dalsel, professor of Greek at 
Edinhmgh, iHtose skffl in it is unqnestionaUe, mentioiiBd to me, in 
-very Hbcaral tenna, the inqxresaon whidb was made upon him by Johnson* 
in a oonfccaatiflnidudi they had in Lcmdon oonoerning that language. 
As Johnson, therefore, was ondoubtedDy one of the first Latin sehoiarB 
in modem timea» let us not deny to his fame some additional splendour 
frnn GiedL. 

I shall now fulfil my promise of exhiMtoi^ specimens of Tanona 
sorts of imitation of Johnson's style. 

In *' The Transactions of the Royal Lish Academy, 1787/* there ia 
an " Essay on the Style of Dr. Samuel Johnson," by the Rev. Robert 
Burrowes, whose respect for tiie great olgect of his criticism' is thus 
evinced in the concluding paragrai^ • — 

" I have smgled him oot from the great body of the Eaglish writers, becanse 
his miiyersally acknowledged beauties would be BMWt apt to induce inutaticn ; 
and I have treated rather on his fanlts than his perfections, becaose an essay 

I Mr. Cmnberland assures me, that he was always treated with great courtesy by Dr. 
Johnson, who, in his <* Letters to Krs. Thrale," voL iL p. 68, thus speaks of that learned, 
ingeniooB, and acoranplished gentleman : ** The want of company is an inconvenience, 
but Mr. Cunbedand is a millioQ." — ^Boswbll. 

s We most smile at a little inaccoracy o( metaphor in the Pre&ce to fiie Transadions, 
which is written by Mx. Borrowes. The critic of the style of Johnson having, with a 
jost zeal for literature, observed, that the vdiole nation are called on to ex^rt themselves, 
afterwards says : ''Tliey are caUed on by every tie which can have a laudable influence 
on the heart of man."— Boswkll. 
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might comprise all the obsenrBtaons I eould flnkevpoa T^ fiudts, while Yolnmes 
would not be sufficient for a treatiBe mt Im pedeedi»B.'' 

Mr. Burrowes has aaaljaed ihe c<Hxq>OBitioB of Johnson, and pointed 
out its peculiarities with muek acuteness ; and I would reeommend a 
oareful perusal of his Essay to those, who bemg captivated bj the 
luiion of perspicuity and splendour which the writings of Johnson 
contain, mthout having a sufi&cient portion of his vigour of mind, may 
be in danger of becoming bad copyists of his manner. I, howefiei; 
cannot but observe, and I observe it to his credit, that tlds learned 
gentleman has himsdf caught no mean degree of the expansion and 
liaanony, which, independent of all ol^er circumstanoes, characterize 
the sentences of Johnson. Thus, in the preface to Hbe volume in whidi 
the Essay appears, we find — 

"If it be said that in societies of this sort, too much attention is frequently 
bestowed on subjects barren and speculative, it mi^ be answered, that no one 
science is so Ii^e connected with the rest^ as not to ai^yrd many piind^es 
whose use may extend considerably beyond iJie eeienee to which th^ prisuffilj 
belong ; and that no proportion is so purely theoretieal as to be totally incqia- 
ble of being applied to practical purposes, l^ere is no apparent oonnexion 
between duration and the cyclmdal arch, the properties of wluoh duly attended 
to, have famished us with our best regulated methods of measmriog time ; and 
he who has made himself master of the nature and affections of the loganthmio 
curve, is not aware that he has advanced consideraMy towards ascertaining the 
propcotionable density of the lur at its various distances from the snr&ce of the 
earth." 

The ludicrous imitators of Johnson's style are innumerable. Their 
general method is to accumuhUie hard words, without considering that, 
aitiioagh he was fond of introducing them occasicmally, there is not a 
angle sentence in all his writings where they are crowded together, as 
in the first v^rse of the foUowxng imaginary ode by him to Mrs. Thrale»^ 
which appeared m the newspapers :— 

1 Johnson's wishing to unite himsetf wilii this rich widow was much talked of, but I 
believe without foundation. The report, however, gave occasion to a poem, not without 
characteristtcal merit, eatided, ** Ode to Mrs. Thrak, by Samod Joluuoa, LLD-^ on their 
supposed approaching Nuptials :" printed for Mr. Faulder, in Bond-street. I shall quote, 
as a specimen, the first three stanzas. 

" If e'er my fingers touch'd the lyre. 
In satire fierce, in pleasure gay ; 
Shall not my Thralia s smiles inspire? 
Shall Sam refuse the sportive lay? 

" My dearest lady ! view your slave. 
Behold him as your very Sembj 
Eager to write as author grave, 
^ Or govern well the biewing4ah. 

- To rich feHeity thna raised, 

My bosom glows wi& amorous Sm, 
Porter no longer shall be praised, 
Tis I mvself am Thrale's Entire:'— BotmisLi^ 
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" Cervitial eoetor't viduaU daxae, 
Ophtit thoa his gigantic iame, 
Proeumbing at that shrine ; 
Shall, catenated by thy charms, 
A captive in thy ambient arms. 
Perennially be thine?" 

This, and a thousand other such attempts, are totally unlike the 
ori^^naly which the writers imagined they were turning into ridicule. 
TlMre is not similarity enough for burlesque, or even for caricature. 

Mr. Colman, in his " Prose on several Occasions," has " A Letter 
from Leziphanes ; containing Proposab for a Glossary or Voodbulary 
of the Vu^ar Tongue : intended as a supplement to a larger Dictionary." 
It is evidently meant as a sportive sally of ridicule on Johnson, whose 
style is thus imitated, without bdng grossly overcharged :— 

" It is easy to foresee that the idle and illiterate will oomphun that I have 
increased their labours by endeavouring to diminish them ; and that I have 
explained what is more easy by what is more difficult — ignotum per ignotiut, 
I expect, on the other hand, the liberal acknowledgments of the learned. He 
who is buried in scholastic retirement, secluded from the assemblies of the gay, 
and remote from the circles of the polite, will at once comprehend the defini- 
tions, and be grateful for such a seasonable and necessary elucidation of his 
mother-tongue." 

Annexed to this letter is a short specimen of the work, thrown 
together in a vague and desultory manner, not even adhering to alpha- 
betical concatenation.^ 

The serious imitators of Johnson's style, whether intentionally or 
by the imperceptible effect of its strength and animation, are, as I have 
had already occasion to observe, so many, that I might introduce 
quotations irom a numax)us body of writers in our language, since he 
appeared in the literary world. I shall point out the following :— 



ILUAH ROBERTSON, D.D. 

" In other ports of the globe, man, in his rudest state, appears as Lord of 
the creation, ^ving law to various tribes of animals which he has tamed and 
reduced to subjection. The Tartar follows his prey on the horse which he has 
reared, or tends his numerous herds which furnish him both with food and 

1 " Higgkdff'piggledy, — ConglomeratioD and confusioD. 

** Hodge-podge, — A culinary mixture of heterogeneous ingredients; applied metaphori- 
cally to all discMdant combinations. 

** Tit for Ta/,— Adequate retaliation. 

**ShUly Shally, — Hesitation and irresolution. 

" Fee ! fa ! fum /—Gigantic intonations. 

" RigmaroUi — Discourse, incoherent and rhapsodical. 

" Crtncum-cranctim,— Lines of irrqpilarity and involution. 

'* Ding dong, — ^Tintinabolary chimes, used metaphorically to signify dispatch and vdi«* 
■MDoe."— Boswuu* 
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dothing ; the Arab has rendered the camel docile, and avails himself of its 
]ier8evering strength ; the Laplander has formed the reindeer to be subservient 
to his will; and even the people of Kamschatka have trained their dogs to 
labour. This command over the inferior creatures is one of the noblest pre- 
rogatives of man, and among the greatest efforts of his wisdom and power. 
Without this, his dominion is incomplete. He is a monarch who has no 
subjects ; a master without servants ; and must perform every operation by the 
strength of his own arm.*'* 

BDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 

" Of all our passions and appetites, the love of power is of the most imperious 
and unsociable nature, since the pride of one man requires the submission of 
the multitude. In the tumult of civil discord the laws of society lose their force, 
and their place is seldom supplied by those of humanity. The ardour of con- 
tention, the pride of victory, the despair of success, the memory of past in- 
juries, and the fear of future dangers, all contribute to inflame the mind, and to 
silence the voice of pity.** * 

MISS BURNET. 

"My &nuly, mistaking ambition for honour, and rank for dignity, have 
long planned a splendid connection for me, to which, though my invariable 
repugnance has stopped any advances, their wishes and their views immovably 
adhere. I am bat too certain they will now listen to no other. I dread, there- 
fore, to make a trial where I despair of success ; I know not how to risk a 
prayer with those who may silence me by a conmiand.'*^ 

REYERENB MB. NARES.« 

'* In an enlightened and improving age, much perhaps is not to be appre- 
hended from the inroads of mere caprice ; at such a period it will generally be 
perceived, that needless irregularity is the worst of all deformities, and that 
nothing is so truly elegant in language as the simplicity of unviolated analogy. — 
Bules will, therefore, be observed, so far as they are known and acknowledged : 
but, at the same time, the desire of improvement having been once excited will 
not rem^ inactive ; and its efforts, unless assisted by knowledge, as much as 
they are prompted by zeal, will not unfrequcntly be found pernicious ; so that 
the very persons whose intention it is to perfect the instrument of reason, will 
deprave and disorder it unknowingly. At such a time, then, it becomes peculiarly 
necessary that the analogy of language should be fully examined and understood ; 

* " History of America," vol. i. quarto, p. 332. — ^Boswbll. 

s '( Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," vol. i. <:bap. iv. — ^Boswbll. 

8 " Cecilia," book vii. chap. i. — ^Boswbll. 

4 The passage which I quote is taken from that gentleman's ** Elements of Orthoepy; 
containing a distinct View of the whole Analogy of the English Language, so far as 
relates to Pronunciation, Accent, and Quantity," London, 1784. I beg leave to offer my 
particular acknowledgments to the author of a work of uncommon merit and great 
utility. I know no book which contains, in the same compass, more learning, pdlte 
literature, sound sense, accuracy of arrangement, and perspicuity of eiprasaioQ.-^ 

BOSWBLU 

4 Q 
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thai its rnlet^ould be oarefblljlud down; and thai it ahonki be clearly knows 
bow much it eontaina» whidi being abready right ahoidd be defended from ohange 
and violation ; how modi it hat that demandi amendment; and how much that^ 
for fear of greater inconveniences, mnat, periiapfl^ be left unaltered thoo^ 
ixTcgidar." 

A distinguished author in " The Mirror,"* a periodical paper, pub- 
llslied at Edinburgh, has imitated Johnson very closely. Thus, in 
No. 16,— 

"The effects of the return of qtring have been frequently remarked as well 
in relati(Hi to the human mind as to the animal and v^toble world. The 
reviving power of this season has been traced from the fields to the herds that 
inhabit them, and from the lower class of beings up to man. Gladness and joj 
are described as prevuling through universal Nature^ animating tiie low of the 
cattle, the carol of the binds, and the pipe of the shepherdt" 

The £ev. Dr. Kuoz, xuaster of Tunbridge school, appears to have 
the imUari aveo of Johnson's style perpetually in his mind ; and to his 
assiduous, though not servile, study of it, vre may partly ascribe *the 
extensive popularity of his writings.' 

In his '* Essays, M<»al and Literaiy/' No. 3, wo find Ae following 
passage: — 

" The polish of external grace may indeed be defined till the appnmeh of 
manhood. When solidity is obtained by pursuing the modes preseribed by oar 
fore&thers, then may the file be used. The firm substance will bear attrition^ 
and the lustre then acquired will be duraUe." 

There is, however, one in No. 11, which is blown up into such 
tumidity, as to be truly ludicrous. The vmter means to teU us, that 
membo^ of Pariiamrat, who have run in debt by extravagance, will 
sell their votes to avoid an arrest,' which he thus expresses : — 

4 That ooUeoticai was presented to Dr. Johnson, I believe^ by its authors; and I heard 

I speak very well of it. — ^Boswbll. 

s It were to be wi^ed, that he had imitated that great man in eterj nsptdt, and had 
not followed the exam|^ of Dr. Adam Smith, in imgracioosly aitacking hb venerahie 
Akna Maier, Oxford. It most, however, be obsenrad, that he is much less to blame than 
Smith : he coly olgects to certain particulars ; Smith to the whole instiuuion, though 
indebted for much of his learning to an exhibition which he enjoyed fcnr many yeara at 
Baliul College. Neither of them, however, will do any hurt to Uie noblest oniversity in 
the world. While I animadvert on whi^ appears to me exceptionable in seme o£ the 
works of Dr. Knox, I cannot refosc dne praise to others of his productions; particularly 
his sermons, and to the spirit with which he i^aintains, against presumptuous heretica, 
the consolatory doctrines pecaliar to the Christian Revelalion. This ha has done in a 
maimer equally stmknous and conciliating. Neither oo£^t I to omit mentioning a 
remarkable instance of his candour. Notwithstanding the wide difference oi our opinions^ 
upon the impavtaat saliiect of Universal education, in a letter to me concerning this 
Work, ha thus expfeasea himself : " I thank you for the very great entertainment your lifa 
of Johnson giv«i me. It is a most valuable wcark. Yoaxs a a new species of bic^raphy. 
Haspy for Johnson that he had so able a recorder of his wit and wisdom.**— Boswell. 

» Dr. Knox, in his '* Moral and Literary" abstraction, may be excused for not knowing 
the politieal regulations of hit oaontiy. No senator can be in the hands of a bailiff 

BOSWBLL. 
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** They wlio baild houses snd collects costly jnctnres and famitares, with the 
money of an honest artizan or medianic, will be yery glad of emancipation from 
Ihe hands of a bailifl^ hy a sate of thdr senatorial soffit^e." 

But I think tlie most perfect imitation of Johnson is a professed one^ 
entitled "A Criticism on Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard,** 
Mid to be written by Mr. You^ profesBor of Greek at Glasgow, and 
0f which let him ham the endit^ ni^ess a b^ter tii^ can be showiw It 
has not only the partienlnitieB <^ Johnson's style^ but that yerj 
species of Hterary dHcnssien and iUnalniion^ fov whidi he was 
eminent. — Having alnady ^MNnd ao mueh £com others^ I Bhsil lefer 
the curious to that pacformaBcey with an anursaee of mndi entei^ 
tsinment. 

Yet 'vdiatever merit thve nu^ be in any imitatkniB of Jotmson's 
Btjie, evwy good judge nuut see thatthey are obrionsfy dffibmnt from 
the original ; for all of them are dther deficient in its force, or overioaded 
^Hfh its peculiarities ; and the poweifid sentiment to ydaeh. it is suited 
is not to be found. 

Johnson's afiSdction for his departed relations seemed to grow warmer 
as he approached nearer to the time when he might hope to see them 
a^ain. It probably i^peaved to him that he should upbraid himself with 
lakind inattentioii, won he to leaye the worid without having piud a 
tribote of respect to their nnmcffy. 

" lO MB. eitilSN^ A^OTBECAMX, AT UCHEIBLD. 

" Dear Sib, Doe. 2, 1784. 

" I have endosed the Bpitaph fbr my firiher. mother, and brother, to he all 
engraved on the la:^ size, and laid in the middle aide in St Mdiael's ehordiy 
wUoh I reqnest the clergyman and ohnrohwaxdens to pernut 

** The first care most be to find the exact place of intoment, that the stone 
may protect the bodies. Then let the stone be deep, massy, and hard ; and do 
not let the difference of ten pounds, or more, defeat oar pmrpose. 

" I have enclosed ten pounds, and ^Irs. Porter will pay you ten more, which 
I gave her for the same purpose. What more is wanted shall be sent ; and I 
beg that all possible haste may be made^ for I ^ish to have it dime while I am 
yet alive. Let me know, dear Sir, that yon reoeive this. I am. Sir, 

M Tour most bumble servant, 

" Sam. Joskson." 

"to MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN IICHMELD.*^ 

" Dear Madam, Dec. 3, 1784. 

'* I am very ill, and desire yom* prayers. I have sent Mr. Green the Epitaph, 
and a power to call on yon for ten pounds. 

i This lady, whose name ao finqaentfy oeouri in &e cowae of this work, mrvived Dr. 
Jolmson just thirteen monthii. She died at liohfidd, in her 7l8t year, January 18, 1786, 
and bequeathed the principal part of her fortuna to the Bev. Mr» Peaiaon, of Lichfidd. — 
Malonb. 
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" I laid Uiis jmnmer a stone over Tetty, in the chapel of Bromley, in Kent. 
The inscription ia in Latin, of which this is the English. [Here a translation. 3 

** That this is done^ I thought it fit that yon ^onld know. What care will 
be taken of ns, who can tell? Hay GoD pardon and bless os, for Jbsus 
Christ's sake. I am, &c Sail Johnsok." 

My readers are now, at last, to behdd Samubl Johnson preparing 
lumself for that doom, fimn which the most exalted powers afford no 
exempti(m to man. Death had always been to him an object of terror ; 
so that, though by no means happy, he still dung to life with an eager- 
ness at which many haTe wondered. At any time when he was ill, he 
was very much pleased to be told that he looked better. An ingenious 
member of the JSumdian Olub^ informs me, that upon one occasion, when 
he said to him that he saw health retoming to his cheek, Johnson seized 
him by the hand and exclmmed, ** Sir, you are one of the kindest -friends 
I ever had." 

His own state of his views of fdtonty will appear truly rational ; and 
may, perhaps, impress the unthinking with seriousness. 

"Ton know," says he,* "I never thought confidence with respect to fhtority, 
any part of the chanicter of a braye, a wise^ or a good man. Bravery has no 
place where it can avul nothing ; wisdom impresses strongly the conscioosness 
of those fiiolts, of which it is, perhaps, itself, an aggravation ; and goodness, 
always wishing to be better, and imputing every defidency to criminal negligence, 
and every faolt to volontory corroption, never dares to suppose the condition of 
foigiveness fidfilled, nor what is wanting in the crime snpplied by penitence. 

" This is the state of the best ; bat what must be tli^ condition of him whose 
heart will not suffer him to rank himself among the best, or among the good?— • 
Such must be his dread of the approaching trial, as will leave him littie atten- 
tion to the opinion of those whom he is leaving for ever ; and the serenity that is 
not felt^ it can be no virtue to foign." 

His great fear of death, and the strange dark manner in which Sir 
John Hawkins imparts the uneasiness which he expressed on account oi 
offences with which he charged himself, may give occasion to injurious 
suspicions, as if there had heem something of more than ordinary crimi- 
nality weighing upon his conscience. On that account, therefore, as wdl 
as from the regard to truth which he inculcated,' I am to mention (with 
all possible respect and delicacy, however,) that his ccmduct, afiter he 
came to London, and had associated with Savage and others, was not so 
strictly virtuous, in one respect, as when he was a younger man. It waa 
vrell known that his amorous inclinations were uncommonly strong and 

> A Club in London, foonded by the learned and ingenioos phyrician, Dr. Aah, ia 
honour of whose name it was called EumelioH, from the Greek HhfMkUa : thou^ it w«a 
warmly contended, and even pnt to a TOte, that it should have the more obTious i^pella- 
tion of Fraxinean, from the Latin. — Bo»wbl£. 

s Mrs. Thrale'f coUection, March 10, 1784. Vol IL p. 8w— BotWBLU 
*■ See what he said to Mr. Malone, p. 48 of this volume.— BotwVLL. 
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Impetuous. He owned to many of his friends, that he used to take 
women of the town to taverns, and hear them relate their history. In 
short, it must not he concealed, that, like many other good and pious 
men, among whom we may place the apostle Paul upon his own authority, 
Johnson was not free from propensities which were ever *' warring against 
the law of his mind," — and that in his comhats with them, he was 
sometimes overcome. 

Here let the profSane and licentious pause ; let them not thoughtlessly 
say that Johnson was an hypocrite, or that his prindplet were not firm, 
hecause Mi&praetiee was not uniformly conformahle to what he professed. 

Let the question he considered independent of moral and religious 
associations ; and no man will deny that thousands, ui many instances, 
act against conviction. Is a prodigal, for example, an hypoerite, when 
he owns he is satisfied that his extravagance will bring him to ruin and 
misery ? We are rare he believes it ; hut immediate inclination, 
strengthened hy indulgence, prevails over that helief in influencing his 
conduct. Why then shall creidit he refused to the iinoerily of those who 
acknowledge thdr persuasion of moral and religious duty, yet sometimes 
£eu1 of living as it requires ? I heard Dr. Johnson once ohserve, ** There 
is something noble in publishing truth, though it condenms one's self."^ 
And one who said in his presence, " he had no notion of people heing in 
earnest in their good professions, whose practice was not suitable to them/' 
was thus reprimanded by him : — ** Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of 
human nature as not to biow that a man may he very sincere in good 
principles without having good practice?"' 

But let no man encourage or soothe himself in ** presumptuous sin," 
from knowing that Johnson was sometimes hurried into indulgences 
which he thought criminal. I have exhibited this circumstance as a 
shade in so great a characta*, hoth from my sacred love of truth, and to 
show that he was not so weakly scrupulous as he had heen represented 
hy those who imagine that the sins, of which a deep sense was upon his 
mind, were merely such little venial trifles as pouring milk into his tea 
on Good Friday. His understandmg will he defended hy my statement, 
if his consistency of conduct he in some degree impaired. But what 
wise man would, for m(Hnentary gratifications, deliberately subject him- 
self to suffer such uneauness as we find was experienced by Johnson in 
reviewing his conduct as compared with his notion of the ethics of the 
gospel ? Let the following passages be kept in remembrance : — 

" God, giver and preserver of all life, by whose power I was created, and 

^ " Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, * 8rd edit p. 209. On the tame subject, in his 
letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated Nov. 29, 1788, he makes the following just observation . 
** Life to be worthy of a rational being, most be always in progression ; we must always 
purpose to do more or better than in time past. The mind is enlarg^ and elevated by 
mere purposes, though they end as they be^m, by airy contemplation. We compare and 
judge, though we do not practise." — ^Boswbll. 

ft ** Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides " p. 874.^Boswbll. 



CHAPTER XV.— 1784 

loBRion'a LiBT Illnmi— Hh LiBEKiLiTi 10 Hit Blace Sebvant— .His Will 
ARD CamciL — The kind Attachhiht or rd FanHDS — Ektcacti fbom a» 
MiaciLLiHBoni CnHTRBBi-TTaH — Rkt. Mn. Budhobth — Sahcbi:, Bdtse — 
" THU»mi»'— The Dsuh.be i>—Duth of Johhiob— Hii FdmbbUt— Hit V*Htou» 
Bd>t) «ed Poktuiti — Hi> Woumtsat tso IictcBirTioH — Cdhcldding Rbflec. 

IT IB not m J intentioii to give a Teiy minute detail of the patticulBirs of 
J obnBon'a remuninf; days, of whom it was now erideiit, that the crisis 
iraB fiut approBobing, when he must " die like men, and fall like one of 
tit prineu." Yet it will be instmctive, as well as gratifying to the 
«ariosi^ of my readers, to record a few circumstances, on the aathendoitj 
of which Hmj may perfectly nly, as 1 hare been at the atmoBt pains to 
obtun an occorato aocotrnt of his Ust illnms, from the best authority. 

Br. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Warren, and Dr. Butter, phy* 
ncians, generonsly attended bim, without accepting any fees, as did Ur. 
Cruikshank, surgeon ; and all that could be done from professional skill 
and ability was tried, to prolong a life so truly valuable. He himself, 
indeed, having, on accomit of hia rery bod constitution, heea perpetoally 
-applying himself to medical inquiiies, united his own efforta with those 
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of the gentlemen who attended him ; and imagining that the dropacal 
edlectiim of water which oppressed him might be drawn •off by making 
incisions in his bodj, he, with his usual resolute defiance of pam, cut 
deep when he thought that his surgeon had done it too tenderly.^ 

About eight or ten days before his death, when Dr. Brocklesby paid 
him his morning visit, he seemed yery low and desponding, and said, ** I 
haye been as a dying man all night." He then emphatically broke out 
in the words of Shakspeare, — 

" Canst thoa not minister to a mind diseased; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze oat the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivions antidote^ 
Cleanse the staffed bosom of that periloos stii£^ 
Which weighs upon the heart? " 

To which Dr. firockl^by readily answered, from the same great poet : 

t herein the patient 
Most minister to himselC" 

Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with the application. 

On another day, after this, when talking on the subject of prayer. 
Dr. Brocklesby repeated from Juyenal, 

" Orandmn est, ut sit mens sana in corpore sano/' 

and so on to the end of the tenth satire ; but in running it quickly 
oyer, he happened, in the line, 

" Qai spatiom yitie eztremom inter mnnera ponat," 
to pronounce supremum for extremum; at which Johnson's critical ear 
instantly took offence, and discoursing yehemently on the unmetrical 
effect of such a lapse, he showed himself as full as oyer of the spirit of 
the grammarian. 

Haying no other relations,' it had been for some time Johnson's in- 

* Thw bold experiment Sir John Hawkins hat related in soch a manner as to suggest 
a charge against Johnson of iiitentionallj hastening his end; a charge so very incon- 
sistent ^ilh his character in every respect, that it is injurious eVfen to refute it, as Sir 
John has thought it necessary to do. It is evident that what Johnson did in hopes of 
relief, indicated an extraordinary eagerness to retard his dissolution. — ^Boswell. 

9 The author in a former puge has shown the injustice of Sir John Hawkins's charge 
against Johnson, with respect to a person of the name of Hecly, whom he has inaccu- 
rately represented as a relation of Johnson's. See p. 249.— That Johnson was anxious 
to discover whether any of his relations were living, is evinced by the following letter,, 
written not long before he made his will : 

"TO THB BEV. DE. VTSE, IN LAMBETH. 

" Sib, Bolt^sourt, Fleet-strect, Nov. 39, 1784. 

*I am desirous to know whether Charles Scrimshaw, of Woodscase (I think), in 
ymir father's neighbourhood, be now living; what is his condition, and where he may be 
found. If you can conveniently make an inquiry about him, and can do it wiUioct 
delay, it will be an act of great kindness to me, he being very nearly related to me. I beg 
lyouj to pardon this trouble. I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

** Sam. Johnsom. 
In conformity to the wish expressed in the preceding letter, an inquiry was made, but 
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tention to make a liberal proyision for his faithful seryant, Mr. Francis 
Barber, whom he looked upon as pardcularly under his protection, and 
whom he had all along treated truly as an humble friend. Hanng asked 
Br. Brocklesby what would be a proper annuity to a favourite senrant, and 
being answered tiiat it must depend on the circumstances of the master ; 
and, that in the case of a noblonan, fifty pounds a year was considered 
as an adequate reward for many years' faithful seryice : — *' Then," said 
Johnson, ** shall I be nohiliisifMu, for I mean to leaye Frank seventy 
pounds a year, and I desire you to teU him so." It is strange, however, 
to think, Uiat Johnson was not free from that general weakness of being 
averse to execute a will, so that he delayed it from .time to time ; and had 
it not been for Sir John Hawkins's repeatedly urging it I think it is 
probable that his kind resolution would not have been fulfilled. After 
naaking one, which, as Sir John Hawkins informs us, extended no farther 
than the promised annuity, Johnson's final disposition of his property 
was establisbed by a Will and Codicil, of which copies are subjoined.^ 

no descendants of Chailes Scrimshaw or of his sisters were discovered to be living. Dr. 
Yyse informs me that Dr. Johnson told him, " he was disappointed in the inquiries be had 
made after his relations." There is therefore no ground whatsoeyer for snpposing that he 
was unmindful of them, or n^lected them.— MAtONB. 

' " Ik thb vaue of God. Ambn. I, Samubl Johnson, being in full possession 
of my fiEtculties, but fearing this night may put an end to my life, do ordain this my last 
'Will and Testament. I bequeath to Ood a soul polluted by many sins, but I hope puri. 
fied by Jesus Christ I leave seven hundred and fifty pounds in the hands of xSennet 
Langton, Esq. ; three hundred pounds in the hands of Mr. Barclay and Mr. Perkins, 
brewers; one hundred and fifty pounds uathe hands of Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore; 
one thousand pounds. Three per cent. Annuities in the public funds ; and one hundred 

rnnds now lying by me in ready money : all these before-mentioned sums and property 
leave, I say, to Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, of 
Doctors' Commons, in trust, for the following uses : — ^That is to say, to pay to the repre> 
sentatives of the late William Innys, bookseller, in St. Paul's Churchvard, the sum of 
two hundred pounds ; to Mrs. White, my female servant, one hundred pounds stock in 
the Three per cent. Annuities aforesaid. The rest of the aforesaid sums of money and 
property, U^ether with my books, plate, and household .furniture, I leave to the before- 
mentioned Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, also in 
trust, to be applied, after paying my debts, to the use of Francis Barber, my mau-servant, 
a negro, in sudi manner as they shall judge most fit and available to his benefit. And I 
appoint the aforesaid Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, 
sole executors of this my last will and testament, hereby revoking all former wills and 
testaments whatever. In witness whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name, and affix my 
seal, this eighth day of December, 1784. 

"Sam. Johnson (L.S.) 
** Signed, sealed, published, declared, and delivered, by the said testator, as his 
last will and testament, in the presence of us, the word two being first inserted 
in the opposite page. 

"Gkobob Stbahan. 
"John Dbsmoulzns." 
* By way of Codicil to my last will and testament, I, Samubl Johnson, give, 
devise, and bequeath my messuage or tenement situate at Lichfield, in the county of 
Stafford, with the appurtenances in the tenure and occupation of Mrs. Bond, pf Lichfield 
aforesaid, or of Mr. Hinchman, her under-tenant, to my executors in trust, to sell and 
dispose of the same ; and the money arising fh)m such sale I give and bequeath as fol- 
lows — viz., to Thomas and Benjamin, the sons of Fisher Johnson, late of Leicester, and 
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Tbe coiisidQration of nnmerom papers of iHucli he wm possessed, 
seems to have struck Johnson's mind with a sudden anxiety, and as 

•^— — WUtiiig, daogfater of Thomms Jdnuon, late of Corentrj, and iSttt grand- 
iimghtfT of the aaid Thoaua Mmaan, one ftiU and equal fonrtfa part eaeh ; butmcaae 
there shall he more grancManghters than one of the aoSd Thomaa JcAumon, living at the 
Ihne of my decease, I give and bequeath the part or share of that one to and equally 
bet«reen aocfa gramldanghtew. I give and heqoeadi to the Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Bokley, 
■ear Froom, in the coon^ of Soomet, the sum of oae hnadiicd pouids, reqoeatifig him 
to ^pi^y the same towards the maintenance of Elizabeth Heme, a Innatic I also give 
and oeqneath to my god-children, the son and daughter of Mauritius Lowe, painter, each 
<^ diem one faandzed pmmda ef my stock in the Three per cent Consolidi^ Annuities, 
to be Implied and d is p o se d of by and at the diaoretiaB of my esacators, in the edaeation 
or settleinent in the world of them my said legatees. Also I give and bequeath to Sir 
John Hawkins, (me of my executors, the Annales Eodesiastici of Baronius, and Holin- 
ahed's and Stowe's Cfanmidea, and also an ocUvo Conmum Prayer Book. To Bennet 
LangUm, Esq., I give and beqoeath my Folyf^ot l^ile. To Sir Jo^ma Reynolda, mj 
great French Dictionary, by Martiniere, and my own copy of my folio English Diction- 
ary of the last revinoo. To Dr. William Scott, one of my executors, the Dictionnalre 
de ComnMNe, and Lecthu's edition of the Greek PoeU. To Mr. Windham, Poetsa 
Orsci Hennd per Henricum Stephanum. To the Rev. Mr. Strahan, Vicar of I&lington, 
in Middlesex, Mill's Greek Testament, Beza's Greek Testament, by Stephens, all my 
Latin Bibles, and my Greek Bible, by Wechelina. To Dr. Heberden, Dr. Biocklesby, 
Dr. Butter, and Mr. Cruikshank, the surgeon who attended me, Mr. Holder, my apotlie> 
eary, Gerard Hamilton, Esq., Mrs. Gainer, of Snow-hill, Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Mx. 
Hoole, and the Reverend Mr. Hoole, his son, each a book at their election, to ke^ as a 
token of remembrance. I also give and bequMth to Mr. Jdm Desmonlins, two hundred 
pounds Consolidated Three per cent. Annuities ; ai^ to Mr. Sastres, the Italian master, 
the sum of five pounds, to be laid out in books of pie^ for his oiwu use. And whereas 
the said Bennet Langton hath agreed, in consideration of the sum of seven hundred and 
fifty potmds, menticofted in my wHl to be in his hands, to grant and secure an annui^ of 
aeventy pounds, payable during the life of me and my servant, Francis Barber, and the 
life of die survivor of us, to Mr. George Stnbbs, in trust £ar us ; my mind and will is, 
that in ease of my decease before the said agreement shall be perfected, the said sum of seven 
hundred and fifty pounds, and the bond for securing the said sum, shall go to the said 
Francis Barber ; and I her^y give and bequeath to him the same, in lieu of the bequest 
in his favour, contained in my said will. And I hereby empower my executors to deduct 
and retain aU expenses that shall or may be incurred in the execution of my said will, 
or of this codicil thereto, out of such estate and effects as I shall die poaseraed ot All 
the rest, residue, aiui remainder of my estate and effects I give and bequeath to my said 
executors, in trust for the said Francis Barber, his executors and administratoia. 
Witness my hand and seal, this ninth day of Decen^>er, 1784. 

*<Saii. Jobhson {U&.) 

" Signed, aealed, pnbliahed, declared, and delivered, by the said SamaelJohnaon» 
aaand for a codicil to his laat will uid testament, in the presence of us,who,ia 
his presence, and at his request, and also in the pfeaence of eaoh other, hava 
hereto subscribed our names as witoesses. 

"John Copslt, 
"William Gibson, 
"Hbmjit Cole." 
Upon these testamentary deeds it is proper to make a few observations. 
His express declaration with his dying breath as a Christian, as it had been often 
practised in such solemn writings, was of real consequence firom this great man, for the 
conviction of a mind equally acute and strong, might well overbalance the doubta oi 
others, who were his contempcMcaries. The expression polluted may, to some, convey aa 
impression of more than o^inary contamination ; but that is not warranted by ita 
genuine meaning, as appears from " The Rambler," No. 42. The same word is used m 
Uie will of Di; Sanderson, Bishop of lincohi, who was piety itselt 

His legacy of two hundred pounds to the representatives df Mr. Innys, bookseller, in 
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l^ngfatbeBlNSrtylhtMitito^Mki^himiflcoo^ Hejdaeidlj 

jmswmd, '* Vfhj, Sir, I da noi tbak yoa coold lum lidped it" 1 
Mid tlMi I had, for ooee in bbj life, ftk half an iwiHnation to eommit 
tiieft. It had eome into mj mind to carry off thixe two Tohona, and 
nefcr Me him more. Upon mf inqnixiag how this wiwdd hare afieeted 
him, ''^irr said he, " I hdim I should hate gone mad."^ 

DnriDg his last illness, Johnson experienced the steady and kind 
attachment of his nnm g o as firioids. Mr. Hoole has drawn op a nana- 
tife of what passed in the naits which he paid him daring that time, 
from the 10th of Kof ember to the 13th of December, the daj of his deadi, 
inehnsfe, and has £if oared me widi a perosal of it, with permisaim to 
make extrscts, wiuA I hare done. Nobodj was more atfeentiTe to him 
than Mr. Langton,* to whom he tenderiy said, Te temeam morieiu 
defiamU mamt. And I think it h^lilj to the honoor ci Mr. Windham, 
that his important occopations as an actire statesman did not prevent 
him from paying assidnoos respect to the dying sage whom he rerered. 
Mr. Langton informs me, that one day he £omid Mr. Borke and foor 
or fire mote friends ntting with Johnson. Mr. Borke said to him, * I am 
afraid. Sir, soeh a number of as may be oppresMre to yoo.' — ' No, Sir,' 
said JohnsoD, ' it is not so ; and I nnist be in a wretched state, indeed, 
when yoor company woald not be a deli^ to me.' Mr. Borke, in a 
tremoloos yoace, ezpressiTe of being Tcry tenderly affected, replied, * My 
dear Sir, you hare always been too good to me.' Lnmediatdy afrerwards 
he went away. This was the last circomstance in the acqoaintance of 
these two cnunent men." 



The fcXkmmg particnlars of his conrersatiGn within a few days of 
his deaih, I giro on the aothority of Mr. John Nichds :* — 

* One of these Tdmnet, Sir John Hswkfau htbnm na, he pot into his pocket; for 
wbidk the excuse he states is, that he meant to pnsenre it from lidling into die hands of » 
person whom he describes so as to make it soflkaentljelearirlio is meant; <* having strong 
nasons,** said he, ** to suspect that this man mi^ find and make an ill nse of the book." 
'Why Sir John shonld suppose that the gentlaun alhided to mmld act in thu manner, 
he has not thought fit to explam. But what he did was not i^tprored of bj Johnson; 
who, npon being aoqoamted of it without dd^ bj a friend, e ap i e as e d great i n di gnat i on, 
and waimlj insisted on the book bang deliTered np; and, afterwards, in die stqmoaitioa 
of his missing it, without knowing by whom it had been taken, be said, "Sir, I should 
hare gone out of the world cBstmsting half mankind.** Sir John next day wrote aietter 
to Johnson, assigning reasons fbr his coodoet ; npcn which Johnson obserred to Mr. 
Langton, "Bishop Sraderson could not have dictated a better letter. I could afanoat si^* 
Melius eit sie p4nUtui$ie quam non errtuu," The agitation into whieh Johnson was 
thrown by this incident, probably made him htttily bom those jwedonsreeords which most 
ercr be regrettedir — Boswill. 

s Mr. Langton, whose name so often occurs in these Tidomes, survived Johnsm several 
years. He died at Southampton, Dec. 18, 1801. — ^BIalokb. 

s On the same undoubted aothcnity I give a few articles, wfaidi shonld have been in- 
anted in chronological order; but which, now that they are before me^ I should be sorry 
tc omit: — 

*' In 1786, Dr. Johnson had a partieolar inclination to have been engaged as an 
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" He said that the Parliamentaiy Debates were the only part of his 
writings which then gaye him any compuncticm ; but that at the time 
be wrote them, he had no eonoeption he was imposing upon the world, 
though they were frequmtly written from Y&ry skn^ materiab, and 
often from none at all — ^the mere coinage of Ids own imagination. He 
Bever wrote any part of his works with equal velocity. Three columns 
of tho "Mij^gftg^in^ in an hour was no uncommon effort, which was £ft8ter 
than most persons could hare transcribed that quantity. 

** Of his frknd Cave, he always spoke with great auction. ' Yet,' 
said he, * Caye (who never looked out of his window but with a view to 
the Gentleman's Magazine) was a penurious paymaster ; he would ccm- 
tract for lines by the hundred, and expect the long hundred ; but he was 
a good man, and always ddighted to have his friends at his table. ' 

** When talking of a regular edition of his own works, he said, that 
he had power (from the booksellers) to print such an edition, if his 

assittant to the Beverend Mr. Badworth, then head master of the Grammar-school at 
Brewood, in Stafiordahire, ' an excellent person, who possessed every talent of a perfect 
instructor of youUi, in a degree which (to use the words of one of Hxe brightest orna- 
ments of literature, the Reverend Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester) has been rarely found 
in any of that profession since the days of Quiutilian.' Mr. Budworth, * who was less 
known in his lifetime, from that obscure situation to which the caprice of fortune oft 
condemns ^e most accomplished characters, than his highest merit deserved,* had been 
bred under Mr. Blackwell, at Market Bosworth, where Johnson was some time an usher ; 
which might natnrdly lead to the application. Mr. Budworth was certainly no stranger 
to the learning <»r ai)ilitie8 of Johnson, as he more than once lamented his having b^n 
under the necesuty of declining the engagement, from an apprehension that the paralytic 
aflfection, under; whidi our great Philologist laboured through life, might become the object 
of imitation or of ridicule, among his pupils." Captain Budworth, his grandson, has 
confirmed to me this anecdote. 

" Among the earlv associates of Johnson, at St John's Gate, was Samuel Boyse, 
well known by his ingenious productions; and not less noted for his imprudence. It 
was not unusual for Boyse to be a customer to the pawnbroker. On one of these occa* 
sions. Dr. Johnson collected a sum of money to redeem his friend's clothes, which in 
two days after were pawned agun. ' The sum,* said Johnson, * was collected by six- 
pences, at a time when to me sixpence was a serious consideration.' 

" Speaking one day of a person for whom he had a real friendship, but in whom vani^ 
was somewhat too predominant, he observed, that * Kelly was so fond of displaying on 
his sideboard the plate which he possessed, that he added to it his spurs. For my part, 
said he, ' I never was master of a pair of spurs but once, and they are now at the bottom 
of the ocean. By the carelessness of Boswell's servant, they were dropped from the end 
of the boat, on our return from the Isle of Sky.' " 

The late Reverend Mr. Samuel Badcock, having been introduced to Dr. Johnson by 
Mr. Nichols, some years before his death, thus expressed himself in a letter to that gen- 
tleman: — 

'* How much I am obliged to you for the favour you did me in introducing me to Dr, 
Johnson ! Tantum vidi Virgilium. But to have seen him, and to have received a testi- 
mony of respect from him was enough. I recollect all the conversation, and shall never 
forget one of his expressions. Speaking of Dr. P— — (whose writings, I saw, he 
estimated at a low rate, he said, < You have proved him as deficient in probity as he is in 
learning.' I csdled him an * Indexseliolar; ' but he was not willing to allow him a daim 
even to that merit. He said, 'that he borrowed from those who had been borrowers 
themselves, and did not know that the mistakes he adopted had been answered by oAers.' 
I often thidk of our short, but precious, visit to this great man. I shall consider it as a 
kind of an era in my life."— Boswbll. 
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health admitted it ; hot had no powor to assign over any editioii, unless 
he ooM add notes^ and so alter them as to make ^em new works* which, 
hie etate of heakh forbade him to tfaii^ of. ' I siaj possibly Irra,' said 
he, ' OP ra^er bnatbe, ihree dmjB, or perhaps three weeks ; bat find 
myself daily and gradnaMy weahier.' 

** He said at aaodier time, tte«e or fov days only beiore hn dealfa^ 
speaking of the litHe fear he had of nndei^geiiig a ehiraigieal operation, 
' I would give one-of these legs for m year mere of hfo-— I mean ef oom»- 
fortable lifo, not such as that whidi I now eaSht^ and lameaited much 
hbinability toreaddnring faiBhenmof vestlesBBeas. f I used foimerly/ 
he added, ' when sleeplese in bed, <9 remd Uke a TwrhJ' 

*^ Whilst confined by his last iUness, it was his v^^ar practiee to 
haye the church-eerfioe read to him by some aittentive and fnendly 
diyine. The Rer. Mr. Hode perfinrmed this kind office in my presence 
for the last time, when, by his own desire, no more ^on the litany waa 
read ; in which his responses were in the deep and sonorous voice which 
Mr. Boewell has occasionally noticed, and wi^ lihe most profomid deve- 
tioa tiiat can be imagined. His hearing not being quite perfect, he more 
than once intem^ted Mr. Hook, wi^ * Louder, my dear Sir, louder, I 
entreat you, or you pray in rsm !'— and when the serrice was ended, he, 
with great earnestness, turned round to an excellent lady who was 
present, saying, ' I thank yon, Macbm, very heartily, for your kindnefla 
in jobing me in this solemn exercise. Lire well, I conjure you ; and you 
will not feel the compunction at the last, which I now feel.' So truly 
humble were tiie thou^ts whidi this great and good man entertained oi 
Ins own approaches to religious perfection. 

" He was earnestly inyited to publish a volume of ' Devotional 
Exereises ;' but this (^ough he listened to the proposal with much com- 
placency, and a lai^ sum of money was offered for it) he declined, from 
motives of the inncerest modesty. 

" He seriously entertained ihe thought of translating ' Thuanus.*^ 
He often talked to me on the subject, and once in particular, when I was 
rather wiping that he would favour the world, and gratify his soverdgn,, 
by a Life of Spenser (which he said that he would readily hare done, 
had he been alAe to obtain any new materials for the purpose), Iw added,. 
* I have been thinking again. Sir, of '' Thuanus ;" it would not be the 
laborious task which you have supposed it. I i^ould have no trouble 
but that of dictation, which would be performed as speedily as an amanu- 
ensis could write.' " 

It is to the mutual credit of Johnson and divines of different com- 
munions, that although he was a steady Chiu*ch of England man, there 
was, nevertheless, much agreeable intercourse between him and them. 
Let me particularly name the late Mr. La Trobe, and Mr. Hutton, oi 
the Moravian profession. His intimacy with the English Benedictines 
at Paris, has been mentioned ; and as an additiimal proof of the charity 
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ic which he lived with good men of the Konuah Charoh, 1 am ha^.pjr in 
this opportunitj of reoordiog his friendriiip with the Rev. Thomas 
Husaey, D.D., hia Catholio MBJestr's Ch»plaiii of Embassf at tb» 
Court of Locdoo, that verj respectable man, eminent not only for his 
powerful eloquence as a pnadier, but for his Taiioos abilities and ao- 
qnisitions. Nay, though Johiuoa loved a Fteabjteria,n the lea«t of all, 
this did not prevent his having a long and onintemipted social connexioU' 
irith the Eev. Dr. James Fordyoo, who, 
since his death, hath grateftilly cele- 
brated him in a warm strain of devo- 
tional composition. 

Amidst the melancholy clotids whicji 
hung over the dying Johnson, his cha- 
racteristical manner showed itself on 
different occasions. 

'When Dr. Warren, in the nsiiol 
style, hoped that be was better, bis 
answer was, "No, Sir; you cannot 
conceive with what acceleradon I ad- 
vance towards death." 

A man whom be hod never seen 
before was employed one night to sit 
up with him. Being asked next morn- 
ing how he liked his attendant, bis answer was, " Not at aSi, Sir ; th» 
fellow's an idiot ; he is as awkward as a tnmapit when first put into- 
the wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse." 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently to support him, 
ho thanked him for his kindness, and said, "That will do— all that a 
pillow can do." 

He repeated with great spirit a poem, consisting of several stanzas, 
in four lines, in alternate rhyme, wluch he said he had composed some 
Tears beiore,^ on oeeauw of a rich, extravagant young gentleman's 
combg of age, saying, be bad never repeated it but once since he com- 
posed it, and had given but one copy of it. That copy was given to 
Urs. Thrale, now Pioxsi, who hag published it in a book which she 
entitles " British Synonimy," but which is truly a collection of enter- 
tuning remarks and storlei, no roatttr whether accurate or not. Being 
a piece of ezqiiisito Mtire, uuiiveyod in a strain of pointed vivacity and 
humour, and in a maniMr of which no other iustonce is to be found in 
Johnson's ivritings, I shall liere insert it. 

' Id ITSO. See hli letter to Un. Tbait, dsWd Aunu B, ITSO »^roa trnn heud 
in tho ptfun how ^^ li mum lo ag*. I liix awlMtd n than UMg of MOgrUulUloB, 
Tbich you muit Dol ihow lo luiybudy. It )■ oild ihu it shiiuld coma ialo ujbod;'* 
head. I hope yuu will r»d ll wilb citcIdiu ; It It, I believe, pne of ih« luthot'i flret 
es3H}'9 in Ibu irajr of writing, imd a begtonn la ilwiy) lo bt trwtail wjdi taodonau."— 
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Long-expected one-and-tw^tj, 

Ling'rmg year, at length is flown ; 
Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty. 

Great •••••••, are now your own. 

liOosenM from the minor's tether, 

Free to mortgage or to sell. 
Wild as wind, and light as feather. 

Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 

Gall the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 

All the names that banish care ; 
Lavish of yoor grandsire's guineas, 

8how the spirit of an heir. 

All that prey on rice and folly 
Joy to see their quarry fly ; 
There the gamester, light and jolly, 
There the lender grave and sly. 

Wealth, my lad, was made to wander. 

Let it wander as it will ; 
Call the jockey, call the pander, 

Bid them come and take their filL 

When the bonny blade carouses. 

Pockets full, and spirits high— 
What are acres? what are houses? 

Only dirt, or wet or dry. 

Should the guardian friend or mother 

Tell the woes of wilful waste ; 
Scorn their counsel, scorn their pother. 

You can hang or drown at last. 

As he opened a note which his servant brought to him, he said, " An 
odd thought strikes me — we shall remve no letters, in the grave.'* 

He requested three things of Sir Joshua Reynolds : — To forgive him 
thirty pounds which he had borrowed of him ; to read the Bible ; and 
never to use his pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joshua readily acquiesced. 

Indeed he showed the greatest anxiety for the religious improvement 
of his friends, to whom he discoursed of its infinite consequence. He 
begged of Mr. Hoole to think of what he had said, and to commit it to 
writing ; and upon being afterwards a58ured that this was done, pressed 
his hands, and in an earnest tone thanked him. Dr. Brockleshy having 
attended him with the utmost assiduity and kindness as his physician 
and friend, he was peculiarly desirous that this gentleman should not 
entertain any loose speculative notions, but be confirmed in the truths 
of Christianity, and insisted on his writing down in his presaice, as 
nearly as he could collect it, the import of what passed on the subject ; 
%nd Dr. Brockleshy having complied with the request, he made him 
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aign the paper, and urged him to keep it in his own outtodj as long at 
Kehved. 

Johnson, with that natire fcnriitade, which, amidst all his bodily 
distress and mental suitings, never forsook him, asked Dr. Brocklesbj, 
as a man in whom he had confidence, to tell him plainly whether ho 
could recover. *' Give me," said he, " a direct answer." The doctor 
liaving first asked him if he could bear the whole truth, which way 
Boev^ it might lead, and being answered that he could, declared that, 
In his opinicm, he could not recov^ without a miracle. " Then," said 
Johnson, '* I will take no more physic, not even my opiates ; for 1 have 
prayed Uiat I may render up my sonl to 6oD unclouded." In this re- 
solution he persevered, and, at the same time, used only the weakest 
Idnds of sustenance. Being pressed by Mr. Windham to take some* 
-what more generous nourishment, lest too low a diet should have the 
Tory e£^t which he dreaded, by debilitating his mind, he said, ** I will 
take anything but inebriating sustenance." 

The Hev. Mr. Strahan, who was the son of his friend, and had been 
always one of his great favourites, had, during his last illness, the satis • 
faction of contributmg to soothe and comfort him. That gentleman'^ 
house at Islington, of which he is vicar, afforded Johnson, occasionally and 
easily, an agreeable change of place and fresh air, and he attended also 
upon him in town in the discharge of the sacred offices of his profession. 

Mr. Strahan has given me the agreeable assurance, that after being 
in much agitation, Johnson became quite composed, and continued so 
till his death. 

Dr. Brocklesby, who will not be suspected of fanaticism, obliged me 
with the following accounts : — 

''For some time before his death, all his fears were calmed and 
absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, and his trust in the merits and 
propitiation oi J Esvs Chbist. 

" He talked often to me about the necessity of faith in the $aor\fio€i 
of Jesus, as necessary beyond all good works whatever, for the salvation 
of mankind. 

*' He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke, and to read his Sermons. 1 
asked him why he pressed Dr. Clarke, an Arian.^ ' Because,' said he, 
* he is fullest on the propitiatory sacrifice* " 

Johnson having thus in his mind the true Christian scheme, at once 

^ The change of his sentiments with regard to Dr. Clarke is thus mentioned to me in 
a letter from the late Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke College, Oxford : — " The doctor's 
prejudices were the strongeel, and certainly in another sense the weakest, that ever pos- 
sessed a sensible man. You know his extreme zeal for orthodoxy. Bat did yon ever 
hear what he told mc himself ? That he had made it a rule not to admit Dr. Clarke's 
name in his Dictionary. This, however, wore off. At some distance of time he advised 
with me what books he should read in defence of the Christian religion. I recommended 
' Clarke's Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion,* as the best of the kind ; and I 
find in what is called his ' Prayers and Meditations/ that he was frequently employed in 
the latter part of his lime in reading Clarke's Sermons." — ^Boswbll. 
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the improvemeiit of human nature, preyioua to his recdyin^ th» JMf 
SacFBBientmhbapartaMDt^ •OBipeaedapitfegiiP%gtiiwdtihgi pufoi .^ 

** Ahnighty aid most meroinii Pather, I am now, as to hmium eyw H soenu^ 
about to commemorate, ftr the last time^ the death of thy 8iMi Jbsus Ghsibi; 
oor Saviour and Bedetmer. Gtant^ LoBiH thaft mj whole hope aadf oenil* 
deaee raty be in hw meriti, and thy mercy ; enfocoe and aeeept my^ hnptrftel 
rq^miaaoe; mihe this comwemoratioa ayailable to the oenfinBatmLof my triiiit> 
the estaUkhment of my faspc^ and Ihe eiriacgemeBt of mgr charity; and msfca 
the daaUt of thy Sea Jssust Ghbist efibstnal ta my sedemptioii. Have mei«]F 
upon me, and pandon. the multitude of my ofieuoes. Bleas my friends ; have 
meroy i^n all men. Support sue by thy Holy S^nti in the days of weakueiiv. 
and at the hour of death; and receive me^ at my death« to eierlasting happinei^ 
for the sake of Jesus Chbish Amen." 

Havings as haa haen alrsady mentioned, made his will on the 8tk 
and 9th of December, and settled all Ina worldly affiurs^ he lisftguiflhed 
tiU Monday,, the ISth of that months when he eipired about aefen 
o'doek in. the emiiing, with so fittk ^pavdnt pain that his attendamht- 
hsrd^ peMcivadi when his diasohition took phtee^ 

Of his last ttoments, my brother^ Thomas D^m4 1m& fumishedaa 
wkh libe fi^owkg paetioidara:; — 

" The DoeAnv hram the time that he was. oertain his deaih waa neaxw 
appeared to he pei&et)y^ lasigned^ was sddom oe ne^er fivelful or out of 
tflmpar,.aod oftoft said to his faithful aervaBt, whet gave me this aeeoant,H 
* Attend, Francis, to the solvation of your soul, which is the ohjeet <]£ 
gveateirt impoitanoe : ' he also explahied to himi paeaagea in the acnpiure, 
and seemed to have pleasure in talking upon rrfiigiflBa sabjects. 

** On Monday, the Idth of DeeeidiMr, the da^ on which he died, a 
Misa Morris, daughter to a particidav friend o£ his, called^ and said ta 
Francis that she begged to be permitted to seatibe Doctee, that she migbt 
earnestly Bequest hun to gjbw her his bkasing]^ Franeia went into his 
room, Mowed hy ^ yonng lady, and ddiiveied the message^ The 
Doctor turned himself in the bed, and said, 'God bless you, m^ 
dear I ' These were the last words he spoke. His difficulty of brei^hing 
ineieaaed t^ ahoirt sewn, e'doek in the evoimg, when Mr» Barber and 
Mrs. Desmoulins, who were sitting, in the room^ observing^that the noise he 
made in breatluDg had oeaaed,. went to the bed, and fo^d he was dead." 

About two days after his death, the following very agreeable account 
was comnwmicated to Mt. Malonc in a letter hy the ^monrable John 
Byag, to whom I ammueh obliged for granting: me pfioniflaioii to^mteo- 
duce it in my work^ 

* Kncelgaw you^ I have had a long eoBvenaiion wtih €a«sten^t i^nfe 

*' The Bbt. Mh Stnhan todc eaietoh«f«-it pretccfed, ad Tiiii liiwiliiiIH m '^tivftm- 
4uad Meditations,*' p. 316^. — ^Boswbll. 

t Senrant to the Bight Hoxl William WiaSbattu^BowwELU 



4be nOetnl tt Mck kcor, Utej Motted bin lo nt i^ id bw tw^ ud man tui 
I^l^ whiahwcrBiB modi pain; a^m ba ngilkrij •ddrctftd hiiuelt to fcmot 
pntjec ; simI iluiglii ■«nTi»*iTm«^ hii Toice Dukd. hiin, hU wue Mrer dii^ dniinc 
tlut time. The onlj nateBaiiee ho neuTed wu cider Hd water. He uid hu 
miiid wac {oepared, and Uie time to IiU disioladon aeemed Inij^ At ux in tbe 
momiiig, he inqiured the hour, sad, on being inibnnad, Hid tlUit all went on 
T^nlarlj, and he &U be bad bat a lew boon to Ere. 

'At ten o'ckuA in tbe monuBg-, be parted from Cawaton, mji'og. Ton 
Aorid not detva Mr. Wrndhau'i Btmnt: — T dunk 70D ; bear 107 remembniiae 
to joDT nuulc.' Cawiton isjs, that no maa oould appear more calleotei^ mote 
dereol^ •rleiatcniSedBt the tboi^htBiri'theattpraaohiiigininBta. 

" This aeeoBi^ which is bo mnoh mOTe agreeable than, and lomewbat dilAr^ 
ent from, jom^ haa prea ns the aatiB&ction of thinking that that great man dSed 
as he Bred, fiill of lesignatiDii, strengthened ui &ith, and joyfnl in hope." 

A few da7« before faia death, he had asked Sir John Hawiuna, as one 
of his executors, nhera he should be buried ; and on being answered, 
"Dooblleea in WeatnuDstm Abbey," seemed to feel a satisfaction nrf 
natarat to a poet ; and indeed, in my opinion, Tery natoml to every man 
<^ any imagioation, wlu> haa no fanuly sepulctire in which he can be laid 
with his fathers. Aecordii^ly, apon Monday, December 30, hii nnuuna 
WOK deposited in that noble and renowned eiMce ; and over His grave 
was placed a large blue flag-stone, with thia inacription : — 



Hh funeral was attended ^ ft i^Rctabte number ef U* fiiBHlih par- 
ticuUriy anch of the mambsB «f tta Literary Club aa won Ifts ■ town ; 
and wsa alaa faoooured wJA As |ihhm «C Menal ef Aft Keverend 
Clapte«f Westminster. Ur. Bi^ ^Jo^ Banks, Mr. Windham, 
Ur. IiangtoUi Sir Charles Bunbui^, knd Hr. Colmao, hore his pall. 
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His Bchoolfblloir, Dr. Tkjlor, perfonuad tbe mournful office of leading 
the bnrial-Hervioe. 

I troBt I Bhall not be accnaed of kfiectation when I declare, tliat I 
find mjself nnaUe to express &U that 1 felt upon the loaa of Buch a 
"g;iiide, philoBopher, and fiiend."* 1 shall, tbciefore, not saj oneironl 
of my own, but adopt those of an eminent friend,* which he uttered with 
an abrupt felicitj superior to all studied compositions : — " He has made 
a chasm, which not only nothing can fill up, but which nothing has a 
tendency to fill up, Johnson is dead. Let ns go to the next best — 
there is nobody ; no num can be scud to put you in mind of Johnson." 

As Johnson had abundant homage paid to him during his life,* so 

I OnlhemlqectorJohiniioI nuj idopl ibeinirdsof Sir John BorriDgtai. mo'aiung 
fail TCDsiUc ntlor imd diocuui. Dr. John 8u1l, Buhop of Bun ud Wglli i-^ Whd bull 
gircn mg laiiH ticl[», mm hopo, ill eaeoungauenu in m; bat Uaiia ; u whom I 
Denr oune but 1 gnw more rc^oui ; from wlum 1 nerer vent, bot 1 puted beUer in- 
•trnclcd. Of him, thereroro, mj iirqaajnuace, my friend, my insmicLor, i/ I ipak mucti 
il vers not to be mirrcllcd; if I (peak InnUj.it ii dm lo be blimed; and Ihongli I 
loeak putiilly, ii wen lo be pirdoHd." iVii^ JkH^u^, toI. i. p. ISA. Tbero is one 

— =- °Lr Jobo'i character of Bishop StiU, which ii pecnliarij applicabJe tu 

lecBine HI fUDDiu a diipuler thai tha leamedetl were area aliaid to 

and he finding hii t>wn ainoglh, couJd not itich to warn them in their 

heed to Ibar anixen, Me u perfect fiaicer thai will lell abrehand in 

a -nil giTB the yenew. ot like a cunning eheavplaj-ei that will appiwnl 

I will gi»e the mate.""— BoawiLi. 

illon, who had been iminiiLloly acaounted 
a London, July ID, 17ea, ui' hii fl9th or 

* Buide the Dedicationa lo him bj Dt. Galilsmith, Ibo lUr. Dr. Fianlilin, and the 
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I the Dumber of Ihani 

f l> lo great, that wo 

may Mily aay that 



forgetful of the hr>- 
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BO writer in this nation ever had such an accumulation of literary 
honours after his death. A sermon upon that event was preached in 
St Mary's Church, Oxford, before the University, by the Rev. Mr. 
Agutter, of Magdalen College.^ The Lives, the Memoirs, the Essays, 
both in prose and verse, which have been published concerning him, 
would make many volumes. Th^ numerous attacks too upon him, I 
consider as part of his consequence, upon the principle which he himself 
so well knew and asserted. Many who trembled at his presence, were 
forward in assault, when they no longer apprehended danger. When 

Johnson delighted to stand and repeat verses, erected an am with tha following in 
scription: — 

" This spot was often dignified hy the presence of 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

Whose moral writings, exactly conformable to the precepts of Christianity, 

Oaye ardom* to Virtue and confidence to Truth.** 

As no inconsiderable circumstance of his fume, we must reckon the extraordinary lef * 
of the artists to extend and perpetuate his image. I can enumerate a bust by Mr. 
Nollekens, and the many casts which are made from it; several pictures bv Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, from one of which, in the possession of the Duke of Dorset, Mr. Humphry 
executed a beautiful miniature in enamel : one by Mrs. Francos Reynolds, Sir Joshua • 
sister: one by Mr. Zoffanij ; and one by Mr. Opie; and the following engravings of his 
portrait: 1. One by Cooke, from Sir Joshua, for the Proprietors' edition of his foUo 
Dictionary. — 2. One from ditto, by ditto, for their quarto edition. — 8. One from Opie, by 
Heath, for Harrison's edition of his Dictionary.— 4. One from NoUekens' bust of him, 
by Bartolozzi, for Fielding's quarto edition of his Dictionary .<—ff. One small, (torn Har- 
ding, by Trotter, for his " Beauties." — 6. One small, from Sir Joshua, by Trotter, for his 
" Lives of the Poets."— 7. One small, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, for " The Rambler."— 
8. One small, from an original drawing, in the possession of Mr. John Simoo, etched bv 
Trotter, for another edition of his "Lives of the Poets."— 0. One small, no painters 
name, etched by Taylor, for his Johnsoniana. — 10. One folio whole-length, with his oak- 
stick, as described itf Boswell's "Tour," drawn and etched by Trotter. — H. One large 
mezzotinto, from Sir Joshua, by Doughty. — 12. One large Roman head, from Sir Joshua, 
by Marchi. — 18. One octavo, holding a book to his eye, from Sir Joshua, bv Hall, for hit 
works. — 14. One small, from a drawing from the life, and engraved by Trotter, for his 
Life, published by Kearsley. — 15. One large, from Opie, by Mr. Townley (brother of Mr. 
ToWley, of the Commons), au ingenious artist, who resided some time at Berlin, and hat 
the honour of being engraver to bis Majesty the King of Prussia. This is one of the 
finest mezzotintos Uiat ever was executed; and what renders it of extraordinary value, 
the plate was destroyed afrer four or five impressions only were taken off. One of them 
is in the possesion of Sir William Scott. Mr. Townley has lately been prevailed with to 
execute and publish another of the same, that it may be more generally circulated among 
the admirers of Dr. Johnson. — 16. One large, from Sir Joshua's first picture of him, bv 
Heath, for this work, in quarto. — 17. One octavo, by Baker, for the octavo edition. — 18. 
And one for "Lavater's Essays on Physiognomy," in which Johnson's countenance it 
Analyzed upon the prin<;iples of that fancifid writer.— Inhere are also several seals with 
his head cut on them, particularly a very fine one by that eminent artist, Edward Burch, 
Esq. R.A., in the possession of the younger Dr. Charles Bumey. 

Let me add, as a proof of the popularity of his character, that there are copper pieces 
struck at Birmingham, with his head impressed on them, which pass current as halfpence 
there, and in the neighbouring parts of the country. — Boswbll. 

1 It is not yet published. — In a letter to me, Mr. Agutter says, " My sermon before 
the University was more engaged with Dr. Johnson's tnoral than his intellectual character. 
It particularly examined his fear of death, and suggested several reasons for the ap- 
prehensions of the good, and the indifference of the infidel in their last hours ; this was 
illustrated by contrasting the death of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hume * the text was Job 
xxi. 22— 26."- BoswELL. 
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one flf his little pragmmdcal foes was inndionslf nuirliDg at his fame. 
U Sir Joahna KejnoldE'B table, &a Ber. Br. Fair exclaimed witli hie 
Bsnal bdd aumation, "Aj, now that the (dd lion is liead, ereiy aaa 
■fainkabeMaj kick at him," 

A aMiHaastt ftr hn, m WestmiDBtsr Abbcj, ma nedfed upon 
■oon rfUr bie itwtfa, and na aafifarted l)f a meet resectable ootUribn- 
tiea ; but tfaa Deaa and Chapter of St. Fanl'a having cotae ta a nesola- 
tim of aAnttfewg monaniMto there, upon a liberal and nugnifioeDt {dan, 
«faKt<!athedialwaaafiawaidafi»d oii,«stheplaoe in wUi^ & < i BBe ta ph 
■hould be erected to his ntemory ; and in the cathedral of his native 



citf ef LidifieU, a mudls cue 
epilAph cotdd tut but andte Hie 

m attui. It 
bencMh, so which i* Mm huori^c 



DDdMnwBMu; ora mm of aneadn InndDf, 

A fiaingiiidiid 1110111 w»h«, uidiri ■rr^-i-a. 

He died D«c IS, 17M, igid TS ." 
■ Tka B«. Dr. Pm, tn Mi« nfMMel to Bad«i'ak* H, 
letia u TiDiim Stirud, Bi^ 
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laudari a laudato nro be pnuse, which is highly estimable, I ahould not 




■ii4ii^ tlon* l^e; can be expnsiedj with 
ifJobi»on,hu jiddcd to 
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AoiTA.] BOaWELL'i LIFE OF JOHSSOH. W» 

"Ho need of Latin or of Greek to grace 

Onr Johnaou's memorj, or inBoribe hi« grave; 
His naUTe Ungnage ehima this niounifut space, 
To pa; the immortalit; be gaTe." 

The character of Samoel Johnson has, I trust, been so dereloped in 
the course of this irork, that thej who have honoured it with a perusal, 
may be considered aa well acquainted with him. As, howefer, it may 
be expected that I should collect into one view the capital and disUoguish- 
ing features of this eztraonUnarj mui, I shall mdearoor to acquit 
aiyself of that part of mj biographical undertaUng,' howerer difficult 
it maj be to do that wUch nianj of mj readers will do better for 
themselves. 

His figure was large and well formed, and his countenance of the 
cast of an ancient statue ; j«t his appearance was rendered strange and 
Eiomewhat uncouth bj convulsive 
oramps, by the scars of that dis- 
temper which it waH once ima- 
gined the rojal touch could cure, 
and by a slovenly mode of dress. 
He had the use only of one eye ; 
yet BO much does mind govern and 
even supply the deficiency of or- 
j^ans, that his visual perceptions, as 
far as they extended, were uncom- 
monly quick and accurate. So 
morbid was his temperament that 
he never knew the natural joy of 
a free and vigorous nse of his limbs ; 
when he walked, it was like the 
struggling gait of one in fetters : 
when he rode, be had no command 
or direction of his horse, but was 
carried as if in a balloon. That 
with his constitulioD and habits of 
life he should have lived seventy- 
five years, is a proof that an in- 
herent vivida vU is a powerful pre- 
serratire of the human iirame. "'■ '""'"°"- 

Man is, in general, made up of contradictory qualities ; and these 
will ever show themselves in strange succession where a consistency, in 
appearance at least, if not reality, has not been attained by long babita 

t Ai I da Dot Hfl any reuOD lo giTe & ifiSi^reiil cliiracUr of mj illnilrioiu Ericod 
Tiaw, rroin what I fonneilj give, ilie grealen part nf the tieldi of Uni in mj " Jaaioal 
or a T«iT la i]iBHebriitei''Ubere adopted.— BosffELL. 



4^ pliUmwiiriiB B 





T l MiiM| h nb imngi i i iri on mgfat indiBe Ub tomMefof Iks 
MM «M ii^ilflnow^ bis 

ilftlooff. He WM ft nneete anA zeriMB Christaa, of U^ 
KnclAnd and monarchical princii^ which he would not 
$0 be qveeUoDod ; and had, periisps, at mt eadj period, 
mind lotDewhat too nrach, boih aa to id^wa aad pefitiei 
iiiiliroMod with the danger of extreme latkode in ebher, 
tif a vtrir in deoendeDt spirit, occasioned Ins a ppeM ing 
tUvourable to m% pvevalenoe of that noble freedom of 
in ike best poiiessiott of man. Nor can it be denied tiiai hekad 
ftnijudioes, ^Mdk, howetw, frequently sc^gested many of 
Ngf%s, Ai* rather liiow a playfulness of fwoef thn any nUU 
malipi^. He was stndy and inflexible m TOamtakmig Ae uliii|,srwi 
ufrd^i^niidmeralitj; both from a regard fMrliM order of aeeiBij,aM 
ftH>m a Tenenilion for dn Great Source ef aSi «rder; ooireet, naj» ain 
In his taste; hard to ilease^ and easily oiimded; impetaous and inte- 
ble in his tM^Mv hut of a most hwnane rad bene7dfiBt heart,^ wkadk 
showed itself mat mafy m « most liberal charity, as far aa lua areom 
stances would «■•«; hvt in m thousand instances of aeCm benofolsDeBu 
lie was afflistoi witik a bofi^jr disease, whi^ made him eiften Kctl ea a 
and fretM; nni with m constitutional meiancholy, the doods of whiA 
darkened tha hrightnea of his fancy, and gave a ^oomy cast to hia 
whole ooursa of thinkai^; we, ther^sra, ought not to wonder at hia 
sallies of iiiipa Ijimiiib and foauon at any time, espedi% ^n^ien provokad 
by obtrusive ^norance, m |iiiiiiiiiiiiiji, petulanoe; ond nllownnee ami 
be made for bia nttering hHl^ and satirical oaQies ef«i ogoiBBt his heat 
fHends. Aoi^ ■■"4f » wIbk it is considered that ** amidst oieiaieBB and 
sorrow" km mmuM Us tsnifies in so many itoAm for liie benefit of 
mankind, and particularly that he aMend the great aad adnursUa 
Pictionary of our language, we must be aelonisbed at hia leeoiBtieB, 



lln dw OOm Poiriia, a coSecficm of Xm^ paHfohed flk OthtA, tfaore is tt 
tuOmianSbk pi4>er npaa Ike diancter of Johnaoa, written bj ths Iter. Dr. Hone, lbs laM. 
CTcellftnt Bishop of Norwich. The following passage is eminently hiqypy: — ^^To reject 
■raadam, becaase the person of lam who eeiBmnnicates it is uncouth, and his inan&cn ar» 
^p<^k^ganr >— what Is it, but to throw away a jina jgnP^iy and loiqiTi far a Tniinn thr mmh 
BOSS of its ooatr*'' Bchiwbll. 
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The fiolena text, *' Of him to whom nuieh is giFen, nMieh wUl be 
required," seems to have been ever present to his wkad, in a rigorous 
flense, and to hare made kim dissatiBfied with his labours aad aets of 
goodaessy however oomparatively great ; so that the cAareidable ooa- 
scioufiiiess of hk superiority was, in that respect, a eaase of diM|«iet. 
He suffered so much fiiom this, and from die gloom which perpetnalljr 
hannted hua, aad made sditude frightfid, tiutt it nay be said of him, 
'* If m this life only he had hope, he was sf all men moat miserable." 
He loved praise, when it was brou^ to him ; but was too proud to 
seek for it. He was somewhat emoefdath of flattery. As he was 
general and moeafined in hts studies, he eannot be ooasideoed as master 
c^ any one partioiilar Beience ; but he had acoanmhuted a vast and 
various eoUeotioB of karmBg and knowledge, which was so acanged in 
his nufid as to be ever in readiness to be brought forth. But his supe- 
riority over otiier learned men consisted ^neily in whai may be called 
the aat of thanking, the art of using his onind — a certain eentiuual po w e r 
of sizing the useful substance of all that he knew, and exhibitiag it tn 
a elear aad forcible manner ; so tlat knowledge, which we of^ see to 
be ao bettor than hu a boi ' in wussa of dioM. underotandUBg, was in him true, 
evident, aad actual wisdom. His moral precepts are practical ; for they 
are drawn from an intimate acquaintance wiih haama natura. Hk^ 
maxims carry conviction ; for they are founded on the basis of common 
sense, aad a very attentive and udinate survey of real lifo. His aund 
was ao Ml ^imagery, that he might have been perpetually a poet ; yet 
it is remarkable, that however rich his prose is in this respect, his 
poetical pieces, in general, have not much of that apfeadour, but are 
rather ^stingindied by strong ventiment, and acute ol i aa iT ati on, con- 
veyed in harmonious and enQ*getic verse, particulariy in heroic coi^lots, 
Thoi^ asaidiy grwe, and even awM m his de pwta wat, he posMssed 
imeommon send peculiar poweiB of wit and humour ; he fre q ue n tly in- 
dulged himseff in colloquial pleasantry ; and the heartiest merriaiBBt 
was «fitfln enjoyed in has oonpany ; wkh tins great advantage, that 
it waaeatindy free frtim any poisonous i;inelnre oi vice or lu q ne ly — it 
was salutary to those who shared la it Be had aocuetomed himself to 
audi acoaraesr in his coiiaga oea^venKtwa/ tha^ he at dl tiuMB «s- 



1 Though • peifetl Tesenalblimce 0f Jfdmaon is ncrtto ^ found ia any lu^e, putior 1& 
cbaracter are admirably expressed by Clarendon, in drawing that of Lord Tatkland, iv^om 
the noble and masterly historian describes at his seat near Oxford: — " Such an immense- 
ness of wit, such a solidity of judgment, so infinite a fancy bound in by a most logical 
ratiocination. His acquaintance was cultivated by the most polite and accurate men, so 
that his house was an university in less volume, whither they came, not so mndi for 
rqKMe as study, and to examine and refine those grosser propositions, which laziness 
and consent made cnrrent in conversation.** 

Bayle's account of Menage may also be quoted as exceedingly applicable to the great 
anbject of this work : — ** His illustrious friends erected a very glorious monument to him 
in Uie collection entitled Menagiana. Those who judge of things aright will confess that 
this collection it very proper to show the extent of genius and learning which was the 
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pressed his thoughts with great force, and an elegant choice of language, 
the eflfect of which was aided hy his having a loud voice, and a slow de- 
lihante utterance. In him were united a most logical head with a most 
fertile imagination, which gave him an extraordinary advantage in 
arguing ; for he could reason dose or wide, as he saw hest for the mo- 
ment. Exulting in his intellectual strength and dexterity, he could, 
when he pleased, be the greatest sophist that ever contended in the lists 
of declamation ; and, from a spirit of contradiction and a delight in 
showing his powers, he would ofien maintain the wrong side with equal 
warmth and ingenuity ; so that when there was an audience, his real 
opinions could seldom he gathered from his talk ; though when he was 
in company with a single friend, he would discuss a subject with 
genuine fiaimess ; but he was too conscientious to make eacror permanent 
and pernicious, by deliberately writing it ; and in all his numerous 
wcnrks, he earnestiy inculcated what appeared to him to be the 
truth; his piety being constant, and the ruling principle of all his 
conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson, a man whose talents, acquirements, and 
virtues, were so extraordinary, that the more his character is considered, 
the more he will be regarded by the present age, and by posterity, with 
admiration and reverence. 

character of Menage. And I may be bold to say that ihe exoellerU w>rk$ he publUJted 
wiU not dUtinguUh him from other learned men to advantageoutly as thii. To pablish 
books of great learning, to make Greek and Latin verses exceedingly MreH tamed, is not 
a common talent, I own ; neither is it extremely rare. It is incomparably more difficult 
to find men who can famish discourse about an infinite number of thii^, and who can 
diversify them a hundred ways. How many authors are there who are admired for their 
works, on account of the vast learning that is displayed in them, who are not able to 
sustain a conversation. Those who know Menage only by his books might think he re- 
sembled those learned men ; but if yoa show the Menagianaf you distingaish him from 
them, and make him known by a talent which is given to very few learned men. There 
it appears that he was a man who spoke o£f-hand a thousand good things. His memory 
extended to what was ancient and modem; to the court and to the city; to the dead and 
to the living languages ; to things serious and things jocose ; in a word, to a thousuid 
sorts of subjects. That which appeared a trifle to some readers of the Menagiana, wh< 
. did not consider circumstances, caused admiration in other readers, who minded the dif- 
ference between what a man speaks without preparation, and that which he prepares for 
the press ; and, therefore, we cannot sufficiently c(nnmend the care whidi his iUustrious 
friends took to erect a monument so capable of giving him immortal glory. They were 
not obliged to rectify what ihey had heard him say ; for, in so doing, they had not been 
faithfrd Ustorians of his conyersation.'* — BowmKhL, 
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Ths afame u ^Jie-ilmilt, in bis uid every mpect, of ibe Poniui aiimbei«) 11 on 
fge 38S. h ii BUnl lo b« " drawn from Oie life by J. Huding, eithed b; T. TtdUet. 
ind publiihed as Ihe not direcU by G. Keartli^y, No. 4Q, FiBeMIn^l, Febniary 10, 1783.' 
It ifl tberefore unong Ibe very lut of the partruts uf JobnBoii tbat esltt, and may be coa- i 
■idered Aa coaTejing a Tery ucuiate idea of bis appearaace after b« bad passed the age of 
Ibree xwre ond leu. We an iudebled for tbe lue of ihii etching U E. J. Sage, E>^, ol 
Furae Houee, Romfotd, who lUlea that it ii now ailremaJj rare.— Jum, 18S3. 
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CHBONOIOCaCAL LIST OF DB. JOHNSON'S WORKS. 



The works to which an maUruk (*) is iAiad mn tfaow «f which Dr. Johnson ackuow. 
Jedged the authorship to his friends, iHule Hmm aHftii %gr • dagger (f ) are ascertained 
to be bis by internal eviisni^i In this fiair dkmm up if the biographer, the poetical 
wcnrks are not included. These consist ef s Islaa traadtfiBa of Fope*s ''Messiah/' 
" London,** and ** The Vanitj of "Hxaaam. Wmktta^ imitated from Javenal; a Prologue on 
the Opening of Drary>lane Thaim ky Ifer. Oanidc ; and ** Irene,** a Tragedj, besid^ some 
minor pieces. 



1735. Abridgment and TnuwJrtinn of LoWs Vojago to Abysdaia.* 

1738. Fart of a tnubtei of FatlMr Paul Sarpi*a Hktory oC the Council of 

Trent* 
[N. B. Ab tkii woA^ after lonia iheeta were pcmted, snUba^ stopped, 

I know mti whetker aaj port of it ia now to be fiaond.] 



worn nS BMMJEJmAJtH XiGAZniE. 

Prefiioe.'f 

Life of Father Pad.* 

1739. A complete Vindication of the Licenfler of the Stage from the malicious 

and scandalous aspersions of Mr. Brooke^ anthor of Gustayos Vasa.* 
Marmor Korfblciense : or, an Sssaj en an ancMia pnylKtieal inserip- 
tion in monkish riiyme, lately disoorered near Lymw in If orMb : by 
Piobiis Bdtauuoo&* 

VOR THK GENTLEMAN'S MAOAZCTS. 

LifeofBoerhaare. 

Address to the Reader>f 

Appeal to the Pablic in behalf of the Editor.'t' 

Considerations on the case of Dr. Trapp's Sermons ; a pkusiblo attempt 

to prove that an Anther's work may be abridged without iiyuriig his 

laropertj.* 

1740. FOB THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

Prei3Me.+ 

Life of Admiral Draka* 
Life of Admiral Bbike.* 
Idfe of Philip Barretier.* 
Essaj on Bpitaphs.* 

^711. FOB THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

Pre&oe. 

A free translation of the Jests of Hierocles, witli an introdaction.<» 



camsawwntki xsr cr ml JomisosCs wossa. a05 

IMwI&OB «h» HmUB YMilioB aii Adime off tlM Buj^ Padbmevl to 
CroBifdliB IW; tawiL tlwTMeqfKing; dhrid^ MUKxliied, 
and digestod.'f 

T^airiakifln oT AM)4 0i9«^s DiflMrtMioB <m the Amnoin> 

Prefece* 

Essaj on tlie Acoooit of Uie Condnet ofihe Doeheas of M wr l boro agk * 

An Account of Uie life of Peter Banmut.* 

The Life of Sydadiam, afterwards prefiied to Dr. Swaa^i S<fition of his 

Works.* 
Proposals or printing Bihliotheca Harieiana, or a Catatogiie of the 

Library of the Sari of Oxferd, afterwards prefixed to the first rdnme 

of that Catalogue^ in which i^e Latin Aoconnts of the Books were 

written hj him.* 
Abrnigment^ entitled Fordgn ]^storj.-f 

Essay on the I>escription of Ghma, from the F^rendi of Da Halde.'^ 
17itf. Dedication to Dr. Mead of Dr. James^ Medichial Diotionaiy.f 

70K THB QJfilfTLEMAir^ MAGAZINE. 

Prefece.+ 

i'arliamenfcary Debates nnder the name of Debates in the Senate of 

Lillipat, ftom IfoT. 19, 1740, to Feb. 23, 1742-5, indosive.* 
Considerations on the Dispate between Groasaz and Warbnrton on Pope's 

Essay on Man.f 
A Letter, announdng that the life of Mr. Savage was speedily to bo 

published by a person who was feyonred with his confidence.^ 
Advertisement for Osborne concerning the Harieian Gatalogae.'^ 

1744. Life of Richard Savage.* 

Prefece to the Harieian Miscellany.* 

70S THE QEBPTLEMASCS MAGAZHTE. 

Preface.+ 

1745. Miscellaneous observations on the Tcagecfy of Macbeth, with remarks on 

Sir T. H.'s (Sir Thomas Hanmer's) Edition of Shakspeare, and pro- 
posals for a new Edition of that PeetL* 

1747. Plan fer a Dictionary of the English Langnage* addressed to Philip 

Donner* Earl of Chest^eld.* 

70S THB OEWILBMJ^B- MAGASBHL 

1748. LifeofBlMCommon* 
Foreign History, November.'^ 

70B HB. DODSLBT'S PnSCBTTOlt 

Psefiutt.* 

^ndon of Theodore the Qemnit.* ' 
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296 CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF DB. JOHNSOIT'S W0BE8. 

1760. <*The RAmbler," the first Puper of which was pablished 20th of Mardi 
this year, and the last 17th of March, 1762, the day on which Mrs* 
Johnson died.* ' 

Letter in "The G^eral AdVertiaer" to excite the attention of the Public to 
the performance of "Gomns," which was next day to be acted at 
Drory-lane Playhoose for the benefit of Milton's Grand-daughter.* 

Preface and Postscript to Lander's Pamj^et, entitled, "An Essay on 
Milton's Use and Lnitation of the Modems in his Paradise Lost."* 
1151. Life of Cheynel, in the Misodhiny called « The Student."* 

Letter for Laud^, addressed to tiie Bev. Dr. John Douglas, acknowledg- 
ing his Fraud concerning Milton, in terms of suitable Contrition.* 

Dedication to tlie Earl of Middlesex, of Mrs. Charlotte Lennox's "Female 
Qnixote."f 
1758. Dedication to John, Earl of Orrery, of Shakspeare Illustrated, by Mrs. 
Charlotte Lennox.* 

During this and the following year he wrote and gave to his much-lored 
friend Dr. Bathurst, the Papers in " The Adventurer," signed T.* 

1754. Life of Edward Cave in " The Gentleman's Magazine."* 

1755. A Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of the English Lan^^uag^s* 
An Account of an Att^npt to ascertain the Longitude at (Sea, by ttii 

exact Theory of the Variations of the Magnetical Keedle, with a 
Table of the Variations at the most remarkable Cities in Europe, 
from the year 1000 to 1800.* This he wrote for Mr. 2achariah 
Williams, an ingenious ancient Welsh G^tleman, father of Jiirs. Ann 
William% whom he for many years kindly lodged in his house. It 
was published with a Translation into Italian by Signor Baretti. In 
a Copy of it, which he presented to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
is pasted a character of the late Mr. Zachariah Williams, plainly 
written by Jolmson.f 

1756. An Abridgment of his Dictionary.* 

Several Essays in ** The Universal Visitor," which there is some diflScuIty 
in ascertaining. All that are marked with two asterisks have been 
ascribed tu him, although I am confident, from internal evidence, 
that we should except from these ** The Life of Chaucer," ** Beflections 
on the State of Portugal," and "An Essay on Architecture:" and 
from the same evidence I am confident that he wrote "Further 
Thoughts on Agriculture," and **A Dissertation on the State of 
Literature and Authors." The Dissertation on the Epitaphs written 
by Pope he afterwards acknowledged, and added to his ** Idler." 

Life of Su: T. Browne, prefixed to a new edition of his Christian Morals.* 

IN THE LITEBART MAGAZINE, OB UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 
Which began in January, 1750, his Original Essays are, 

The Prelhninary Address.^ 

An Introduction to the Political State of Great Britain, f 

Bemarks on the Militia Bill.'t- 

1 This is a mistake. The last number of "The Bambler" appeared on the fourUerUh 
of March, three days before Mrs. Johnson died.—- Malomb. 



r DIL JOHKSOICS W0BK3. %Vt 

IS^tAfa Tre^iei with Uie Empreu ^ 
Hesse Cusd.+ 
\a nil Affinra.t 

of Pntnie-t 

m are of the fotlmrins book* : — " BiroVi 
ietj." — "Broime's CbriBtinn Honds." 
n^ritjogt and Oenbs of Fope, vol. L" 

of Pdjbiui." — "Sir Isaac Newton's 
ty."— "BorlaM's Hialorj of the Isles of 
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Hilk,"— " Lncna's Essnj on Walera."— 
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t of the Middle Coloiues hi Amerie«."— 
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npartifillj examined,"* 
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Days' Journey, aad Essay on Tea." — 
I Relation to the Caa of Admiral Byng, 

«n an angry Answer to the Berisir of fait 
he same Colleotion, made a reply to it.* 
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s English Common Sotdien was ftdded to 

I Tale.' 
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r Weekly 
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Di^laye< 



OBBOKOLOGKUL UST OF DB. JOHHSOH'S WOBKi. 

Tfarte IMan in •'The GMottMC^" «nearaiqg the best plan for Black- 
frian Bridge.* 

1760. AddreMofthePuiitmtoCleocge III on his Aooesnoii to the Throne.^ 
Dedication of Baretd'aTtelJan^ndEngiirfiDictioaagytatbe Mai^ef Abreo, 

then BBfoy-Jfiztcaerdinairy from Spain at the Court of Great Britdn^ 
Bemr in^The Geatlenaa's llaga«ne^*' of M. Tytfer'a ao^ and able 

ITaidioation <^]lai7 Qaeen of Seotc* 
Introdnction to Umb proceedings of the Committee ftr Clothing the 

Vrench Prisoners.* 

1761. Frefi^e to '•Bt^tTs Dictionary of Trade and Cooimaoe."* 
CerveetioDsaBd laproveBMmtg fcr Mr. Gn^rn* the Axduteot^s Famphlet* 

entitfed, ** Thoughts on the Coronation of G^grge IH."* 

1762. DedieatioB to the King; of the Ber. I^. EmoiBi^B "Complete System 

of AstcenooMcal Chnmolegyp nnfoldiwg the Scriptares," 4to. edition.* 
Pi«fiM» to the Catalegneof the ArtistiT £Kh£bkiQn.f 

1768. ChaiW)ter <^ Cdlins in " I%e Poetkal CalcDdar/' pabtished by Fawkes 

andWoty.* 

Dedieatioa to the Bad of ShafteiiNiry of the edition of Boger Ascbam's 
Encash Works^ pid>Ushed by tiie Bev. Mr. Bennet.* 

Hie ]^ of Asoham, ako prefixed to that edition.* 

Beviev of "Tdenttctei^" a Masque, by the Bev. Geoige Graham, of 
Eton College, in " The Critical Beview."* 

Dedication to tiie Qaeen, of Mr. "Hocde's Trsnalation of Twso^"* 

Aecoont of the Detection of the Imposture of the Cock^lane Ghost^ pub- 
lished in the Newspapers and '* Gentleman's Magsj^e."* 

1764. Partof aBcTieirof Q«wiiger's"SagarCaae^aPoeaa,''in"TheLondoa 

Chronicle."* 
Bevieir of Goldsmitii's ** Tnivelkr, a Poeogi,'' in " The Critieal Beview."* 

1765. The Plays of William Shakspeare, in oght YoloBefl^ 8vo., with Notes.* 

1766. ** The Foontains, a Fiury Tale," in Mrs. Wittiams's Mtsedkmics.* 

1767. Dedication to the King, of Mr. Adasss's " Treatise on the Gk>bes."« 

1769. Character of tbeBer. Mr. Zaoh. IMge, in "The Legion Chronicle."*: 

1770. The False Alarm.* 

1771. Though on ^ late Tiaasactieosreqpeeting Falkland's Islands.* 

1772. Defenoeof a ScdMolmaster; dictated to me fertile Hoose of Lords.* 
Aigoment in support of the Law of Fieiom lutnmiinM ; dictated to me 

lor tiie Court of Session in Sootiaad.* 

1773. Preface to Macbean's " Dictionary of Ancient Geography." 
Aignmeat in FaToor of the Bights of Lay Patrons; dictated to me for 

the General Assembly of the Choreh of Seotiand.* 

1774. The Patriot* 

1775. A Joomey to tiie Western Islands of Seetiand.* 

Proposals fior publishing the Werics of Mrs. CtaiotteLeniMii; in three 

volumes quarto.* 
BrelBce to Baretti's Eaiiy Lessons in Italian and BagUdLf 
Taxaticm no Tyranny ; an answer to the Besc^otions and Adiress of the 

American Congress.* 
Argument on the Case of Dr. Memb ; dictated to me fir the Court of 

Session in Scotiand.* 



CHBOir<»iOGIOAL LIST OF DR. JOEMBOV*B W0BK8. ftM 

AtgamBDt to proTe that the Gorporataon of Stkiing waa earrapt ; dictated 

to me for the House of Lords.* 
It76. Aignment in Support of the Bight of immediate and personal B^nre- 

hension from the Pulpit ; dictated to me.* 
Proposals for publishing an Analysis d the Scotch Celtic Language, by 

the Beyerend WilHam Shaw.* 
1777. Dedication to the Ejng of the Posthumous Works of Dr. Pearoe, Bishop 

of Bochester.* 
Additions to the Life and Character of that PreUte ; prefixed to those 

Works.* 
Various Papers and Letters in Favour of ike Beverend Dr. Dodd. 

1780. Advertii^nent fyt his friend Mr. Thnk to the Worthy Bleetors oi the 

B<»rough of Southwark.* 
The first Paragraph of Mr. Thomas Davies's Life of Grarrick.* 

1781. Prefaces, Biographieal sad Critical, to ihe Works of the most eminent 

Sngfiah Poets; afterwards pnhltshad with the l^tie of the liTes of the 

English Poets.* 
Argument on the Importance of the Be^stration of Deeds ; dictated to 

me for an Election Committee of the House of Commons.* 
On the Distinction between Tory and Whig ; dictated to me.* 
On Vicarious Punishments, and the great Propitiation for the Sins of the 

World, by Jesus Christ ; dictated to me.* 
Argument in fiivour of Joseph Knight, an African Negro, who claimed 

his Liberty in the Court of Ses^on in Scotland, and obtained it; 

dictated to me.* 
Defence of Mr. Bobertson, Printer of "The Caledonian Mercury," agunst 

the Society of Procurators in Edinburgh, for having ins^ted in his 

paper a ludicrous Paragraph against them ; demonsthiting that it was 

not an injurious Libel ; dictated to me.* 

1782. The greatest part, if not the whole, of a Beply, by the Beverend Mr. 

Shaw, to a person at Edinoorgn, m the name of Clarke, refuting his 
arguments for the authenticity of the Poems published by Mr. James 
Macpherson as Translations from Ossfan.f 
1781. List of the Authors of the Universal History, deposited in the British 
Museum, and printed in "The Gkntleman's Magazine" for Dec^nber, 
this year.* 

TABI0T7S TBABS. 

Letters to Mrs. Thrale.* 

Prayers and Meditations, which he ddivered to the Bev. Mr. Strahan, 
enjoining him to publish them.* 

Sermons, left for pnblk^tion by John Taylor, LL.D. Prebendary of West- 
minster, and £^ven to the World by the Bev. Samuel Hayes, AJL^ 

^ To this List of the Writings of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Alexander Chalmers, with con- 
iiderable probabili^, suggests to me that we may add the following :— 

IN THE GBNTLBMAN's MAGAZIKB. 

1747. Lauder's Proposals for printing *' The Adamus Exul " of Grotius, vol. zx. p. 404 



Standard ofnd Pcpular WorJcg. 



In post 8T0y price 38. 6d. doth lettered. 

LORD OSOBGE BENTINCK : a PoUtical IKographj. 
Bj the Bi^t Hon. B. ]>israiij, H.P., Chanodbr of the 
Exchequer. 

<* We hsToMilMi this Admiral^ Biognphj in a form sttainmblehjan. Itwfllbe 
read bj gntefol thoimnds. It hat been got up mth such evident and ■orapoloos 
care that it is a piivilefe and a pleasure to tvoommend this handsome Tdhxme to sH 
who maj desire to possess the record of one whose greateft Tirtae was his pnblia 
honour, and wiio will find in this record a tribute oi affeotionata i*r*****"*j ntant" 



In 1 ToL crown 8td, prioe JU. 6d. cloth extra. 

EXTBAOBDINABY MEN : their Boyhood and Earlj 
Idfe. By WiLLUM Bubbill, Eiq. Hie Sixth Edition, illiia- 
trated with 50 £i]^graying8 of Portraits^ BirthjiboeBy Inddente, Ac. && 

••What a title to interest the youth of this nationi It teadies in ereiypsfa 
lessons of prndraoe, frnpBfy, hiilesiij, and pesaeveMnoe; and how diffiooItiM^ 
moral and pnyaloal, haTO Been sncoesaftufy oreroame.** 

In 1 ToL cnmn 8yo, prioe £& Cd. doth extn, gfli. 

EXTBAOBDINABY WOMEN: tlieir Girlhood and 
Early Tears. Bt William Bussell, Esq. mastrated wi& 
nnmerouB Enj^yings, designed and executed by Meesrs. Dalzid. 

This Tolnme contains the fires of the Empress Josephine^ Christina 
Queen of Sweden, Catherine Empress of Bnssia, Mrs. Fry, Madame 
Boland, Mrs. Hutchinson, IsabeUa of Castile, Marie Antoineite, Ladf 
Stanhope, Madame de Gkoilis, Mrs. Opie, &c. &c 

In 1 yd. £nip 8vo, prioe 28. Cd. doth gOt. 

MABLBOBOXJGErS LIFE. By Ohablbs MacFablanx. 
ATith Two Illustrations. 



TWsiiaa«9EoeDant lift dT the great Geaend fcr yomg wadsw, sadftir thow 



whahavaaottiaM to make thw as altcaaoyisiBtad with tha Infer wotki oa the 
SBltfeot.''-uttlas. 

In post 8to, price 9s. doth gilt. 

THE OAVALIEBS OF FOBTUNE. Bj Jambs OBAJn^ 
Author of ^'The Bomanoe of War." Witii Eight BluBtiatiflw 
hyPhiz. 

ChnriBAL COHnHT8--ArthurCoinitdeLa]]y, Colond John CameRMiv 
Adnmal ffir Samud Gidg, Ulysses Count Biown, Marshal I^acy ; Oovnt 
Xacy, Marshal of the Imperial Axmies ; Count Lacy, Captiun-Geneal 
of Aitaloma ; Louis La^, Cdond Butler^ Marshal CUurke, Geoerd 
Kihndne^ Counts 0*BdUy and 01>onnd, Baron London, Cooni 
O'BeiUy, Count O'Connell^ Bfardid Macdondd, Thomas ]>alyelL 
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Bk/agraipky, 



In poit 8to, price 68. ckih giH. 

"i/TEMOIBS OF MONTBOSE. By James Grant, 

•LTX Author of '<Tlie Bomaoce of War/' fte. WHb niimercms lUug. , 
tratioiML 
" We eomgnriakto Mr. Gramk mon tibia T<>Inm& nUdk is certainhr the xnost too* 



■■■■ fill of hit Many ssceeisfid pabfio«tioxi^«kd will eBhaoee his lit^aiy repatakion 
ftr and wide."— JB«2r« Msuenger, 

In fca^p 8yo, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
rPHE ROYAL PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, from 

-L the Beign of 6reorge the First By Mnr. Matthxw Ha£L, Aiil3ior 

«f " The Queens before the Conqnest," "NoWe Deeds of Woman,** &c. 

A New Edition^ including the Marriage of the Princess Koyal. With a 

Portrait. 

** F<» the merits of tlie book» and for ita rdne M a record, we GUI most oonseimi- 
tioasly voach. In Mrs. Hall's Memoirs, there is no adulation, seldom anj mono- 
tonj. Her love of tmth seems to haye yarded her ftam the lirst ; and the second is 
Incidental to the aubject, not to the wnter."— Owr^ Circular, 

In 1 YoL fcap 8yo, price 28. 6d. doth lettered. 

■pXMOUTffS (LORD) LIFE. By Edward Osler. 

" It is the wisdom of those to whom Ensland will hereafter commit the honour 
ei her flag, to study well the examples of tine great sea officers whose services illus^ 
trate the annals of their country. Among these bright examples, none is more 
worthy of careful study than Admiral Lord Exmouth. We therefore hail with plea- 
awre the cheap edition of the life of this great and good sailor.*' 



cheap edition of the life of this great and good 

In 1 vol. post Svo, price Ss. cloth gilt. 

rpHE GREAT COMMANDERS OF ALL EUROPE. 

-L By G. P. B. James. A new reyised Edition, comprising liie 
Xires of Henry the Fifth, Turenne, the Great €ond6, Mariboro*, Peter- 
lioro', General Wolfe, Oliver Cromwell, Prince Eugene, Buke of Albe- 
narie, Duke of Alva, Gonzalves de Cordoba, &c. &c. With Eight 
Iflaatrations by Cori>ouId. 

In 1 YoL fcap Svo, price 38. Cd. doth gilt. 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. In Four 

Books. With Five Illustrations. 

** It is neatly and aecurately compiled, fair and impartial in its statementa, mode- 
yate in tone, uid borrows ttArif from the first aooreea. It ia haadaomely got up, 
«ootaina some useful illustrations, and merits a phice in the family library, besides 
iMing well adapted toot prisca or pves«ita to yomg persons.'*— ffio^oii; Omrant, 

In 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 28. 6d. doth gih. 

WELLINGTON (LIFE OF). By Chas. MacFarlane. 
Wiik a coneluding chapter by the late Bev. T. A. Buckley, 
^nd Illustrations by John Gilbert, 

The times in which we liye aeem to call for an animated reriyal of our militarv 
vroweaa, and of the acienoe, skill, yalour, and achieyements of our fatberBi^ aa w^ 
the battle-field aa on the ocean. 
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Standard and Popular Works. 



In 1 Tol. fcap 6yo^ price 2s. 6d« doih gilt. 
ELSON^ LIFH By Josbph Allen, Author of ^'Battles 

of the Britisli KaTy.** With * Poitmit of Kebon. 

'* To Mr. Allan we owe the inexpreanble advaiit«ge of being able to read Kelson's 
biography nnencnmbered by idle ipecnlatkma, denuded of the tedioiu detail, and yet 
■officientlv nautical to giro an app ro p riate colouring to the exciting and glorioai 
narrative. — Umted Serviet Oagettt. 
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In 1 vol. fcap ivo, price Ss. cloth extra> or ^th gilt edges, 98. 6d. 

ICHELIEU'S LIFE. ByW. Eobson. With 

lUustrations. 

" The reader will And much nlearare and profit in peroting Mr. Bobeon's Terjr 
able and intdligent biograplqr* — 06s«fT«r. 

'*The student will find the erente of Bidieliea'e life reflected as in aminDr."--> 
I^verpool Albion, 

In 2 Tolfl. post 8yo, price 7s. cloth lettered. 

CHANNING'S (Dr.) LIFE and CORRESPONDENCR 
Bdited by his Nephew, William Hrnbt CHAKKiNa. A New 
Edition, with a Portrait. 

" Hia nephew has oomi 
lowed the method of Loci 

il woven with letters and diaries : the subject speaks for Imnself^ and only snch 
intermediate obserraiions of the editor are given as are necessary to form a connected 
whole." 



ipUed his bioffiraphr with singular judgment. He has fol- 
ckhart in hia Life of Scott, iu far as possible, the narratird 

3 a* !-_ Al._ V!__x 1 ^ 1-1 Iff 1 I.. __.L 



In 1 ToL fcap 8to, price 9s. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 

JULIUS CiESAR (LIFE OF). By the Ven. John 
WiLUAXS, Archdeacon of Cardigan, Authtn* of '* Life of Alexander.^' 
Printed on superfine paper, with Four Illustrations. 

In writing this Life of Julius Cessar, it has been the aim of the author to give as 
truthful a view of the thoughts, words, and deeds of this " foremost man of all the 
world," as well as the chief characters of his opponents and supporters ; thus render- 
ing it, as it werej a biography of the celebrated diaraotars who lived in Cesar's 
tune* 



STANDABD BIOOSAPHT -CBEAF EDmONS. 

In fcap SYOf price l8« 6d. each, oloth extra* 

Life of Helton. By Jh>se|& Allen. 

life of Wellington. By MacFarlane. 

Peel (Sir Bobert), Life of. With a Portrait by W. Harvey, 

Life of Ollyer Goldsmith. By Washington Irving. 

Liyes of the Saccessors of Mahomet. By Washington Irving. 

Monk and Washington. By F. Guizot. 

Sepresontative Men. By B. W. Emerson. 



